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PREFACE 

This book has been planned by a group of people in an attempt, which we 
mist will prove acceptable, to e^uip me newly-appointed Wd&re Officer 1 
with a reasond}le ana readily available guide to his work; we have also had 
in mind that his more experienced fellow may welcome such a sympodum 
as we have gathered. The authors of the various sections are well known 
in their respective fields, and are competent to give due emphasis to those 
aspects of meir work which, not obvious to the outsider, are of the |reatdi 
importance to the man on the job. It is our hope that this ehfort to s)h(h6ise * 
the views of leading members of the Industrial Welfare profession and its 
ancillary departments may prove to have some documentary value. 

The various sections of the book cover the major aspects of the Industrial 
Welfare Officer’s work-in the main those departments which carry their 
own technical sub-staff. For example, the medical side of industrial welfare,'* " 
though under the strategic control of the Welfare Officer, has its own 
“ tactical ” staff, skilled and specially qualified. Other subsections are not 
quite so watertight as this, but their basic plan is mfich the same. 

In addition, we have devoted two Chapters to what may be called “ Back- 
ground Liaison,” which give comprehensive details of the Industrial Welfare, ‘ 
Officer’s opposite numbers in social welfare and in the various specialised 
orgaiusations in which the men and women for whom he works may find . 
assistance. The work of the Welfare Department docs not end at the factor 
gates, and subjects as diverse as block bookings for holiday camps and hostels > 
and ffic address of the nearest official of the National Society for the Prcvai- 
tion of Cruelty to Children arc quite likely to crop up when least expected. 

The experience placed at the reader’s disposal is entirely Britim, and no 
account has been taken of American or other foreign practice. There is, 
however, much to be learned from the study of other welfare ideals, and wei^^ 
can recommend the enthusiast to read whatever he can in this field. The , 
United States of America has many valuable journals devoted to welfare wi 
to personnel handling, and there is also much to be learned in Bel^uml!^ in 
France and Holland, in Czechoslovakia and in Poland. 

I would like to take this opportunity to thank all ffiose who have 
collaborated with me in die production of this book, and die proprietor of 
Personnel Management and Welfare for granting me bcilities to th as 
Editor. I am very sensible of the responsibility which I have uiukrtaken; 

I teust that our readers will agree that our intention has been carried out 

F. J. Bumr-TiioiiAS^ 
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HOW WELFARE BEGAN 

HISTORICAL SURVEY AND APPRECIATION 
By William H. Walldii8<m 

What do wc mean by Welfare in Industry? What docs diat word, which 
is so widely used today, really imply? The Concise Oxford Dictionary defines 
“ welfare-work ” as ‘^efforts to make life worth living for workmen that 
is, indeed, a broad concept Does it mean that industry must ctmeem itself 
with all things which might add to, or detract from, the worth-whileness (A a 
workman’s life? And, if so, who is to be the judge of what is wordi while? 

The industrialisation of the country destroyed a social order. It so 
changed the social and physical life of me nation that it is dilHcult, if not 
impossible, to determine the boundary of industry’s responsibility iot our 
present mode of living. That being so, it may not be unreasonable to expect 
industry to take an interest in all the results of its activities. 

Let us survey its development, and see if we can, by examining the past, 
determine the present and make sane, sound plans for me future. 

THE LEGACY FROM THE PAST 

The advent of what is called the ** Industrial Revolution ” — a revolution 
which one ventures to suggest is still in progress — quickened the tempo of 
an already changing social order. To the endosure of land, which was 
proceeding apace and depriving the labouring dasses of thdr right to ^ 
use of the common land, was now added the destruction of the °(xASagc** 
industries — Skilled by the large factories. 

No one will deny the great material advantages which iadustriaiisatkn 
has given to the people of this coimtry and the world, but surveying tetao- 
sp^vely it is possible to see that those advantages should Have been secured 
at a lower cost in human suffering. The enmutia^ imp^otity and, A 
times, ignorant indifference of bom individuals and the nation as a wkde 
extracted too high a price. History is full of glorious achievements and 
^as% mistakes. Industry has its full share <A b(w and, as in <^ter s^to^ 
w effects of the latter persist for generations. It is imwrtant that we dioahl 
underhand those mismes and tmir significance, for mey represent the cose 
of die industrial welLue problems of temy. 

. In these days of State care for childr^ and pung persons, k requires a 
vivid ima^nation to picture die appalling conditions under wht^ very young 
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children were compelled to labour in ^ coal-mines and facoxiat ci Cteat 
Britain in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

After the “ Revolution ” had been in progim ftw dose m leventjr yem, 
Robert Owen, comparing the lot of the slaves in Jamaica widi diat <« dae 
factory workers in Britain, said : “ The West Indian ‘ dave/ as he is called, 
is gready more comfortable and happy than the British or Irish manufacturer 
or day-labourer.” ‘ 

With such conditions it is not surpriang that factory work was unpopular, 
and that forcible breaking up of village life was neccssa^ to compd the 
labouring classes to take work in the factories. In 1802, Sir Repert Fed the 
Elder secured the passing of an Act of Parliament to regulate thd Health and 
Morals of Apprentices in Gitton Mills. This Act limited the horns to tfueive 
per day, abolished night work and regulated boarding arrangentents, but it 
was confined to pauper apprentices. Its enforcement was in the hands of the 
Justices of the Peace, but as no provision was made for regular inspection and 
rraort on the observance or otherwise of the provisions* of the Act, its 
effectiveness is doubtful. It was a meagre Act, and its chief in^rtance is 
the establishment of the principle of Government regulation of industrial 
conditions. 

Until the Act of 1833, when the first Factory Inspectors were appointed, 
there was no real supervision of industrial conditions. There were some 
consdcnce-controlled employers who made genuine efiForts to ameliorate the 
harshness of life of their workpeople, but the degree of that amdioration was 
limited by the vridely held Malthusian belief that poverty was inevitable for 
the majority of manl^d; ” that the object of labour was not, as had formerly 
been thought, to supply a comfortable subsistence to the producers in the 
village conununity, but to turn out the greatest possible quantity of goods and 
so increase the nation’s wealth.” * 


The factory owners were mainly men who had fought their way to their 
position by their own ruthless energy. The race was to the swift and the 
strong. They had no time, and — as eood disciples of the prevailing doctrine 
— ^no inclination to bother their heads with such a nebulous and altruistic 
dieme as “Welfare.” Women and children must work in the and 
fectories; they must work long hours; human happiness was not the goal of 
existence; it was production, greater and greater production. Humanity 
must serve Ac machine, and in due course the machine mi ght serve humanity. 
The materialistic age had dawned. Many of the factory owners of those 
wly years were compelled to provide living accommodation for their wmheia. 
That they did » on the cheapest and most primitive lines, even by die fito* 

^ nf a legacy wtoch has not yet been liquidmed. 

^ '"dustn^ste who endeavoured to improve condition^ Robert 
Owen towers above his fcUows. In 1800, he acquired an intciest in die New 

* British Co-operator, 1830, p. 93. 

• BritUh HistPry in the Nineteenth Century and After. Q. M. Tievdytt. Jl. I«. ^ 
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T-awiiA md cooameaced t&e experunoxt m “iadbttiidl wdBbit ** 

to amaa die intsmt of the dvmsed w(»y, Duting hk period ki Mao': 
as manager of several cottxm mills, he had foioKd ccrtun ^beories 
and, m a minor way, had put dim to die tett. His Manchester htmnonea 
lad been pardculariy successful and had yielded handsome {V(£ts, - At 
New Luiark he decided to develqi his theories on a more ocanprehehate 
scale. ^ 

From his writings years later, we know that he tc»k over die “ govern- 
ment ” of the New Lanark Mills widi a definite objective. “ I say ‘ govi|ll- 
ment,* ” he wrote, “ for my intention was not to be a mere manas^ <rf 
xitton mills, as such mills were at this time ecner^y managed, wit to 
introduce principles in the conduct of the people which I had successfully 
commenced with the workpeople in Mr. Drinkwater’s factory, and to change 
he conditions of the people, who, I saw, were airrounded by circumaances 
having an injurious influence upon the diaracter of die entire populaticm ol 
New Lanark. 1 had now, by a course of events not under my control, the 
groundwork on which to try an experiment long wished tor, but Utdc 
expected ever to be in my power to carry into execution.” * 

Owen recognised the physical, moral and spiritual harm to humanit) 
which had followed in me path of industrialisation. He accepted die 
resptmsibility implicit in the definition of “ wdfare-work ” and determined 
to discharge it. When Owen went to New Lanark the conditioiu wen 
I better than many similar imdertakings, but in writing of thm he said : ” Ii 
, was most diffievut to induce any sober, well-doing family to leave their hoau 
to go into cotton mills as then conducted.” * 

Factory labour at the beginning of the nineteenth century consisted o 
the most wretched members of the community. The digni^ of labour wa: 
an anachronism; the traditional pride of the labourer in b^g a ” free-born ’ 
Englishman had been destroyed; large masses of the people were reduced U 
a savage struggle for survival. “ Parish ” apprentices were sent in hor^ ti 
toO in die Lictorie^ and coal-mines. Their ages were officially stated as sevei 
to twelve, but in actual kict they were generally from five to ten; th^ worker 
a thirteen-hour day, with an hour and a quarter for meals, adnl 
were men and women of the lowest strata df die urban pooulatioo 
stwing peasants from Ireland, and agricultural workers drivoi mm di 
land to-^ factories as their laM refuge from starvation. To these unfin 
tunates, the mesent was intolerable and the future without hope. Nbbod 
cared .what happened to them, or, if they did, it was not evitknt. *P> 
** dark Satanic nulls,” like a pagan god widi an insad^le greed lac honia 
sacrifice, took their toll. 

Into such an inheritance Owen entered at New Lanark. It vm> a {no 
: todaunt a man with a conviction less strong than his. f&pcedepi^ 
id pde, who had founded the mills in lyfo in partnership with 

Oit«« (Bdl’t Edition), p. 78. fi. 99. 
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Arikwri^t, had built the houses for the workers and a home (or the pauper 
i^f^^praitices. Owen himself described the scene in the words, ** die whole 
svsixm, though most kindly intended by Mr. Dale, was wretchedly bad, and 
tne establishment had been constructed and managed by ordinary minds, 
accustomed only to very primitive proceedings.” ^ 

It was Owen’s belief that “ welfare ” did not detract from the financial 
success of an undertaking. He was a brilliant organiser, and his comment 
on “ ordinary minds ” indicated his conviction that squalid, inhuman 
working and living conditions were not inherent in an industrial system, j ^ut 
were due to lack of ability in those who were responsible for its management 
— a view which, in later years, many firms have successfully demonstrri,^d 
to be correct. That he combined a sound business sense wim a passion for 
ensuring the wellheing of his workpeople was shown when he said : “ l!he 
chan^ were to be made gradually, and to be effected by the profits of the 
estabushment.” * 

Owen not only had to concern himself with organisation and welfare at 
the factory itself, but also with every aspect of the material and moral life of 
the Emilies who depended on the factory for their means of existence. 
Housing, sanitation, refuse^ collection, hygiene, health visitors, education for 
both children and adults, shopping facilities, domestic economy, playgrounds 
and play-schools for the infants — all came within his province. He imple- 
mented to the full the “ welfare ” concept and succeeded in transforming 
New Lanark into the cleanest manufacturing town in the country. 

It was not achieved without opposition. ‘‘The workpeople were 
systematically opposed to every change which I proposed and did whatever 
tney could to frustrate my object. For this, as it was natural for them to 
dislike new measures and all attempts to change their habits, I was prepared, 
and I made due allowance for these obstructions. My intention was to gain 
their confidence, and this, from their prejudices to a stranger from a fordgn 
country — as at this time the working class of the Scotch considered me 
English to be — ^was extremely difficult to attain.” * 

With the example of New Lanark before them, with its demonstrated 
commercial success, one would have imagined that all employers would have 
followed Owen’s example, and that the nation as a whole, through the 
Government of the day, would have acted to bring about improvement of 
industrial conditions. Unfortunately, it was not until 1819 ^t a further 
Act to regulate the hours and conditions for apprentices generally (the Act of 
x8o 2 was confined to cotton mills and referred only to ” parish ” apprentices) 
was placed on the Statute Book, after fours years’ agitation by Owen and 
pronacted consideration by a Parliamentary Committee. 

In 1815, Owen had endeavoured to get his fellow-manufacturers to sup- 
port him in a demand for improvement in working conditions, but they 
tdhised. They did not, however, refuse to support a demand for die 

cf Robert Owen (Bell's Edition), p. 84. ^ Ibid,, p. 84, *Ibid,f p. 86. 
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removal of the tariB on the importation of the raw cotton. Owen therefore 
embarked on a campaign m secure the interest of members of the House of 
Commons in a Draft Bill he had prepared. His proposals, to apply to 
woollen, flax and other textile factories, as well as cotton mills, wherever 
twenty or more persons were employed, included : prohibition of employment 
under ten years of age, and the production of baptismal certificates in pro(tf 
of age; limitation of hours to a maximum of ten and a half per day, excluding 
one and a half hours for meals and half an hour for instruction, for au 
perscms under eighteen years of age; prohibition of night work for juniors; 
the hours of employment of young persons m be confined to a period between 
five o’clock in the morning and nme at night; the half-hour’s instruction each 
day to be continued for four years and to be given in a place specially provided 
and suitable for the purpose. He further proposed that the Justices of the 
Peace were to receive yearly returns from all ketones subject to the Act, and 
that duly qualified Inspectors, with power of entry to the factories at all 
times, snould be appointed. The Inspectors were to be empowered to 
demand that a doctor be called in the case of infectious diseaxs and that the 
employer should carry out, at his own expense, any measures the doctor 
recommended. Penalties for breach of the Act were included, varying from 
^5 to ;^io for each offence; half of each fine being paid to the informer who 
brought about the conviction and half to the poor nmd. Copies of the Act 
were to be posted in each mill.^ 

Compared with present-day legislation, it was elementary, but the 
“welfare” — or humanitarian — conscience was still asleep, and although 
Owen, following an extensive tour of the manufacturing towns, submitted 
overwhelming evidence of the inhuman and brutal conmtions under which 
children were working, the Act, when it was passed, was a skeletonised 
travesty of the original proposals. It applied only to cotton mills; there was 
to be no inspection; me hours were longer, and the penmss&le age of 
employment was lower. 

Progress in improving conditions was extremely slow, and it was not until 
1833 that a Factory Act was passed which prohibited the employment of veiy 
young children; limited the hours of work; insisted upon times for meals 
and appointed Factory Inspectors. 

In spite of the passing of that Act, the “ First Report of the Children’s 
Employment Commission,” published in 1842, and dealing with the condi- 
tions 01 labour of children and youug persons working in coal-mines, contained 
the most harrowing details. Evidence was given that it was customary to 
employ very young children. One case was of a child: of three 1 Anther, 
of a child of six, who carried or dragged half a hundredweight every day up 
a distance equal to the height of St. Paul’s. Other children were harnessed 
to trucks, which they dragged through passages on their hands and knees; 
others stood in water twelve hours a day workmg at the pumps m the untkr- 

^ Owen’s Autobi<»gniphy, Vol, xa Appendix G. 
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bottom of the pits. The report also gave details of the work performed by 
women, and the document was illustrated by sketches. 

This Report stirred the social conscience of England, and within a month 
of its publication Lord Ashley introduced into the House of Commons a Bill 
excluding all women and girls from the pits, and prohibiting die employ- 
ment of boys under thirteen. But still the Government of the day refrained 
from taking the action which the situation demanded. 

By nature, the English are a just and kindly disposed people, ever {ready 
to champion the oppressed. Had they not led the campaign to frep the 
slaves? How was it, then, that condidons worse than slavery were pemiitted 
to continue within the confines of their own shores? — ^that tney should fee so 
regardless of the welfare of their own countrymen that Sir Walter Scott could 
write : “ A man may assemble five hvmdred workmen one week and dismiss 
diem the next, widiout any further connection with them than to reedve a 
week’s work for a week’s wages, nor any further solicitude about their future 
fate than if they were so many old shutdes.” * 

Surely, it could only be a blind belief that to reduce the hours of labour 
in industry would bring ruin to the country? A belief of fear, which 
induced such an inertia in the minds of the leaders of the country that they 
held their hand. Had there been the present-day ^preciation of welfare; 
had there been the adoption throughout industry ot Owen’s humanitarian 
attitude; had there been even a partial effort to implement the “ welfare ” 
concept; had there been but half the care and attention given to the workers 
which was given to the machines, the social history of England would have 
been changed, and many of the problems now confronting industry would 
not have arisen. ’ 


The economists, who declared that every commodity was subject to 
the immutable law of supply and demand, refused to recognise that- labour 
^sisted of men and women, and was not just a “raw materid” of 
mdustry. 

“ No one heeded Coleridge’s warning that the price of neglecting human 
h«lth, breeding and chararter for the sake of profits would have to be paid 
^h he^ mte^ m the future. He wrote, ^ You talk about making*^ 
article cheaper by reduang its prices in the market from U. to 6d. But 
mppose, m so doing, you have rendered your country weaker against a foieign 
foe; suppose you have demoralised thousands of your fellow-countrymen and 

“nsideration, which in the name of humanity was their due, was 
embittered mdustrial population, groaning under a burden 
whi^ had become too heavy to bear, row in a fmtic b^rf reSb™ 
Much damage was done; many lost their fives, and the worken 

iMten, Vol. 2, 19th May, i8ao. Sir W. Scott. 

UngUsh Saga, Arthur Bryant, p. 64. 
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llitater privation during dte riuvt struj^^ but it was another stab at the 
•odri consdentx of £n|land. 

Had the money which the “ rriieUion ” cost the country in loss trade, 
damage to fnoperty, and direct expoise in quelling it, been spent on an 
attempt at social and industrial weitare, it is doubtl^ if the trouble would 
have occurred. 

“ It is certainly a very dismal matter for reflection, and well worthy of 
the consideration of the profoundest TOlitical philosophers, that the possessirm 

such a Constitution, all our wealth, industry, ingenuitv, peace, and that 
superiority in wisdom and virtue which we so confidently claim, are not suffi- 
cient to prevent the existence of a large mountain of human misery, of one 
stratum of society in the most deploraUe state, both moral and physical, to 
which mankind can be reduced, and that all our advantages do not secure 
us against the occurrence of evils and mischief so great as to threaten a 
mighty social and political convulsion.” ' 

In the House of Commons, Lord Ashley said, ” Let me ask tiie House, 
what was it gave birth to Jack Cade? Was it not that the people were 
writhing under oppression which they were not able to bear? It was because 
the Government refused to redress meir grievances that the people took the 
law into their own hands.” ’ 

In 1843, he was able to gain the supprt of the House of Conunmis to an 
address to the Crown for the dissemination of religious and moral instruction 
throughout the country. A Commission was set up to inquire into the 
Health of Towns. In 1844 a new Factory Act was passed, limiting the hours 
of labour of children under sixteen years cA age to six and a half a day; 
making additional regulations for the fencing <n machinery, and the inspec- 
tion or industrial premises. 

Extensive activity commenced in voluntary social welfiue. Many men 
and women, alone or in some voluntary organisation, spent their time and 
money to rescue and relieve the victims of an unbridled materialism. Balm 
for die wounds ! It would have been better to have prevented dieir mflictkai. 

The industrial population— men, women and children— had receiv^ leu 
attention, and had been subjected to worse treatment than a farmer give his 
catde. Compdiled to toil long hours in mine and ^tory; beaten and 
{^pressed; thrir elementary human needs ignored; dieir mmal and iquritual 
weli^ not given a diougnt; hovels their homes, misery and suf^ring d^ 
portion. In many cases their ancestors had been the yeomen and peasants 
of England— a sturdy, kindly and proud people. Industrial progress was m 
very truth achieved by “ blood, toil, sweat and tears.” 

Whedur or not one accepts Owen’s doctrine that character is wholly 
determined by circumstance^ it must be admitted duft it is warped by mdn 
:Ooaditi(ais as those to whi^ the wmkin^ population was suMected, an 
[ ttdhnninate legacy, which we ot this generation have inherited. l4iar to the 

* CmiB eUfmoirt, Vut a. Vd. a, 119-ao. *S»^kSagB, AfdUB jf. ft- 
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factory era, the working population had, admittedly, worked long hours in 
thdr cottages. These cottages, by modern standards, were poor, as many 
those which sdll remain testify. The main differences between living con- 
ditions under the “ cottage " industry system and that of the Victory were : 
the mass of population congregated in one place; the fact that the labour had 
been displaced; that people were complied to work at greater speed in 
unfamiliar surroundings under a harsh aiscipline. Bad drains— or no drains 
— ^in a scattered cottage community did not constitute the same menace to 
health as in the industrial towns. 

The indictment of the industrialists is that they failed to make provision 
to meet the circumstances which their activities created; that they failed to 
recognise, or refused to accept, the obligations of “ leadership,” with its du^ 
to protect and to help those whom circumstances placed under their control. 
That a large number of them had risen from the ranks of the worWng class 
is of particular significance; they in very truth were regardless of the welfare 
of their fellow-men. 


The indictment of the Government is that it failed to keep itself informed 
of the conditions in the country and that, when it had its attention directed to 
those conditions, it failed to tate appropriate and immediate action to remedy 
the evils; that it lacked the foresight and imagination to realise ^ dangers 
and ultimate consequences of inaction. 

In defence of industrialists, of the Government and of the nation as a 
whole, it must be said that they were faced with a new development which 
outstripped thdr capacity to measure and control. 

To survey from a aistance in time and from an era which we fondly 
imagine is more enlightened, it is not difficult to sec the errors, to be wise 
raer the event. It is possible that if in 2050 a writer surveys the industrial 
development of om age, he will be particularly scathing in his remarks about 
the mis m our mdst, which we fail to sec or which we permit to continue. 

^c sluggish conscience of the nation was, however, beginning to work, 
and from the iS^’s Parliaownt caine increasingly to realise its dual respon- 
sibiuty of reflating industrial conditions where the workers suffered undue 
hardship, and of legislating to promote better housing, sanitation and health 
services, ^ployers^y compulsion of Acts of Parliament, pressure of 
public opimon, the ability of their workers to demand, or the enlightenment 
ot their own consciences— improved conditions by the removal ofthc worst 
of the abuses. Many of the problems arising from their sins of omission and 
commisaon wwe, however, now bwond their individual power to remedy, 
even where they possessed the inclination. The voluntary social services 

IFW (,840, p. 68., HictK».) ««« to® 
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“ In some parts oi Bethnal Green and Sratadfidds, inhadnted by weavers, 
every house ought long ago to have been condemned and razed to the ground. 
Buinous buildings, streets without sewers, overflowing privies and cesspools 
and open ditches filled with a black putrefying mass of anruption infecting 
the air for miles around, render the district the sdxxlc of disease and death. 
There are streets and alleys from which typhus fever is never absent the year 
round. 

“ With regard to health, having seen the domestic weaver in his miserable 
apartments and the power loom weaver in the factory, I do not hesitate to say 
that the advantages are all on the side of the latter. The one, if a steady 
workman, confines himself to a single room in which he eats, drinks and 
sleeps and breathes throughout the day an impure air. The other has not 
only the exercise of walking to and from the mcto^, but, when there, lives 
ana breathes in a large roomy apartment in which the air is constantly 
changed. Some of the factories I have visited are models of neatness, clean- 
liness and perfect ventilation, and there is no reason all should not be the 
same.” 

Employers of domestic workers did not always treat them fairly, and 
frequently compelled them to submit to payment in “ truck.” - Many i^ory 
and mine owners adopted a nmilar practice. Others compelled their workers 
to buy from the employer’s shops and to pay the prices — usually exmbitant — 
which he fixed. Where the employer owned me houses, as he frequently 
did, the rent was deducted from tne workers’ wages. Littleton’s Act of 1831 
had made “truck” illegal, but had made no provision for enforcement. 
Owen had provided shops, but his object, far from being to exploit tike 
workers, was to enable them to purchase good-quality products at the cheapest 
possible prices. There were omer good employers who opposed the system 
of payment in “ truck,” and in many districts they joined together in an 
attempt to stamp out the evil. 

“There are five Anti-truck Associations in South Staflordshire. We 
have ample funds to carry on prosecutions and to maintain men vtho in 
consequence of joining us in our efforts have been thrown out of employment 
by truck-paying masters. The cost of these together has amounted to 
upwards of ^800 in ten months. We have laid between five and ^ hundred 
informations and obtained about two hundred and fifty convictmns and not* 
withstanding this I do not think we have reduced the amount of * trtKk * 
five per cent.” ‘ 

Welfare, as it gradually begw to be implemented, was concerned with 
die fundamental needs of humanity, the struggle for the elementary standards 
of industrial and social living. There was a four-prtmged attack oh bad 
conditions, by (a) the State — ^through legislation in metory, educadonal amd 
social affairs; (h) the enlightened employers— who sought to provide bettor 
oonditirms than the minimum die law demanded; (c) the Trade' Uniomh*- 

‘Rcjwrt on Ifinet. Horner, Mty ^651. 
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wliEkli Muetiqws imth a ibti|iiuk9d simI, to laise ^ ttauulatifa dE 
woilxn seoire materia! and soaid lor tbdr peOp^; and 

vdiudary <nganisaticm9~->which, in incresu^ nnndxers and dndi ei|MUM- 
^ inHuoice, sought to bring succour to dusiw who became caaudties in the 
batde of U£e. Much progress was made, and by the turn of the century the 
working dasses of England had a standard of living greatk superior to that 
prevailing in 1850. In fact, a table prepared Professor Bowley diows that 
* real '* vrages had doubled during those fifty years. Education was f^; the 
Saturday half-holiday had been instituted; die Trade Unions were estiimished 
and protected by law; there was compensaticm for industrial accident^ food 
was fdcnt^ and in greater variety; the develofunent of transport^ gave 
opportunities for holidays; housing was of a hi^er standard; water sdpply, 
drainage, public parks and recreation grounds, public libraries and other 
communal amenities had been provided by Local Authorities. 

Real progress ! Life was becoming worth while for the population as a 
whole. It had not been achieved easily, for all along the line there was 
opporidon to reforming progmss, and many a bitter struggle had ensued. 
The whole nation had been disturbed by industrialisation, and its social life 
transformed. Human nature being what it is, it is not surprising that each 
section the community struggled for a decent place in tne new order of 
society, and that those who thought their position would be made less 
favourable by any particular reform should be strenuous in their opposition. 

The need for employers to provide, as an elementary necessity, me basic 
things of life for their workpeople had largely gone. Quite a number of 
them sought to raise those basic requirements to a higher level, and it was 
now a matter of improvement rather than the sheer necessity of proviaon. 

Ibe nundter of employers who willingly accepted t^ responabilities 
towards dteir workpeople wnich their position imposed t^n them had grown 
enomumsly. Foremoa among these was Titus Salt (afterwards Sir litus 
Salt, Bart.]^ the creator of Saltaire, near Bradford. His achievements in the 
^diere welfare entitle him to share with Owen the highest honoun for 
jollity of motive and abili^ in the execution at humanitarian projects. 

Bom three years after Owen commenced his operations at New Luiark* 
Salt, by his ovm honea (mrpose, his energy, his industry and his d^ty, 
fashkmed and created, as it were by his own hands, a business giving emplOy- 
mimt to diGusands and carrying in its name the inagm oi British induary 
ta its bea. Ibis achievement^ which included the distinction of foandmg a 
fww imhistry by his successful explmtation of alpaca doth, was greatness 
ii»leed, last me crowning g^ory his life’s work, me funnade ct die 
vriri.iihe creatkm of 

iSdtaiie wtt more than a mem milh name than a modd ** tewn, for it 
was tambodiincnt td a ancere and earnest r^^ for die wdl 4 )eing of 
fdllaw-h^ The site was dbosen, not only because it was advanttmeous foom 
die point of dew of indumrial and omnmmdal operations, but became its 
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fitwiwa wiMd give to those vdio wpv to wo^ there Call ep^mnnity $or a 
ibcsitliy Hfe. Tod reason lor the lemoval of the barinen finra Bradford was 
because Tittis Salt would not permit his budness acdvida to mgravate the 
already cmx-crowded coodituMi d that town. In designing inawcrial units 
connected with the pr(^o:t, dw greatest ddU and care were exercised to ensure 
that nothing which wowd add to the comfort and health of the worhers was 
omitted. The village was planned widi the same db}ective. 

At the opening of Saltaire, Tttus Salt said ** he would do tdl in his pofwer 
to avoid evils so great as those resulting from polluted air and water, and he 
hoped to draw around him a population that would enjoy the beauties of the 
neighbourhood, and who would be a well-fed, ccmtcnted and happy 
d operatives. He had given instructions to his architects that notlung 
should be spared to render the dweUings of operatives a pattern to die 
country.” * 

The motive was the highest which a conception of Wdfare can itisualis^ 
and in conseoucnce Saltaire was both a ** mrael ” industrid establishment 
and a “model” town. Surely the mande of Elijah had fallen on 
Elisha, and Salt in his day fanned to brighter flame the torch which Owen 
had tit 

“ When the Paris Exhibidon of 1867 was in course of ccmstruction, the 
Imperial Commissioners established a new order of reward-^r eiudblidunents 
created with a view to the welfare of the persons en^igud in diem. The 
money value of the prize amounted to 100,000 &ancs. As Saltaire had 
become known throughout the country as a model town, the firm was urged 
to enter into competiuon, and the chances of success were said to be decidedly 
in their favour; but Mr. Salt declined the proposal.” ^ 

In response to the reiterated requests from die Imperial Commistioneri 
for detailed information about Saltaire, Mr. Salt, in his covering letter, said : 
“ If the answers given to the questions of die Imperial Commissioners, or if 
my of the facte, which experiment or experience elicited, prove of benefit 
to the public, and should lead others to adc^t, and enable them to surpass 
result of my eflort, 1 shall be thankful. For myself, I can enter into no 
competitive rivalry fw well-doing, and the particulars and illustrations Imv 
nis^ die establishment of Saltaire are placed at the service ol His Imperial 
^ji^*s Gunmissioaers on the distinct understanding dut ^ley are not given 
in competition for any prize, nor subject to the ariutramoit of a jury.” ^ 
Welfare for its own sake was the guiding principle wniai oeated 
Saltaire, and in view of the oqiresi condition under wfakh die informatioo 
was given» no reward was expected. The French Enmetor was, iKnvevee, ap 
impressed that he invested die founder of Saltaire with me Legion of Honour.* 
We have not mace to record the many genuine eapresiMais of approdbH 
tioo witidb enabled Sir Titus Salt, Bart, to mow bow well he had suimNl 
in the weak: to which he had m his hand, but we quote firom a poem omi* 

Uft mi iu Lessmf. It, Btligtriue* 
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oosed ib his hcmour and read at the (Opening <rf Sidtaire by a lilf. Fren^ <» 
of tbe operatives : 

' “For this is his praise— and who merit it not 

Deserve no good luck should o’ertake them — 

That while ms^g his thousands he never forgot 
The thousands that helped him to make them.” * 

.!i 

Each generation has produced its torchbearer of welfare par excemnee, 
and Bournvillc and Port Sunlight arc but two of the other n^cs whichjfiave 
become household words synonymous with advanced industrial welfare, But 
isolated torchbearers arc not sufficient to achieve success in the art of livii^ in 
an industrial co mmuni ty. All — employers and operatives alike — ^must carry 
a torch. 

Even in 1879, when the Cadbury Brothers built their factory anud grera 
fields four miles from the City, it was considered a revolutionary act and, in 
die view of many, a foolish one. 

To some people, all development which docs not conform to establish^ 
practice, whether it is in the provision of improved material amenities, or in 
the nebulous field of human relationships, is suspect. How often do we hear 
dir expression, “ Why, in my young days, etc.” ? 

The majority of numan nature is conservative in oudook and opposed in 
a minor or major degree to change; a feature not peculiar to employers, but 
applying equally to employees, as Owen’s experience 'proved. It is a fact 
which the Welwe Officer has always to remember, for upon his ability to 
deal with the reactions resulting from this trait depends to a large extent his 
nictess or fidlure. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

The twentieth century has been called the age of the commtm man. 
Whether this be true or not, it is certainly correct to say that there has been 
an increasing appreciation of the importance of human needs, both indus- 
trially and sociaUy. 

Throughout the greater part of the nineteenth century, attention was 
.greeted mainly to scientific and material progress, and labour was considered 
as being no more dian a raw material or industry. The twentieth century, 
in spite of an acceleration in scientific and mechanical progress and 
Iquanclering of l^e and property in the two greatest wars in history, has been 
i nnirked by an appreciation of the needs and rights of industrial humaruty 
unknown in earher ages. Both Government and industry have sought con- 
rinually to improve working conditions. The Trade Unions embled ffie 
-workm to demand improvements, and the men and women who, ^ 

^ Sk thus Ufi mii m Lessons, ii* Balgariiic. 
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iiidi?Mfoid[«, ba 4 ibeoA frqttn^ m Aek tMlatlaiu icr Mgber 
became inilkm is co^ 

Hie realisatk»i of the ii«d for a Kfcntific ii^roadi to the probleau 
inhereiu: ia tl«c empteyment of khoor gradually gtew and, stuOulati^ by die 
need to comply with the numerous Acts of ParUament which weib on the 
^tute Book and being added to year by year, many of the larger firms 
created special departments, under the control of a respcms&le executive, to 
ded with all labour questions. By 1913, die number of specialists engaged 
in diis field of industrial activity was such that the Institute of Ldi^ 
Management (now the Institute of Personnel , Management) was formed 
follos^g a conference at York. Its object was to encourage and asdst in die 
development of Personnel Management. 

Industry had accepted the principle that the management of labour was 
at least as important as the management of the material and financial aspects, 
but all employers were by no means prepared to implement the principle. 

Hie Rt»t World War.— The First World War, which took women into 
industries where they were unknown before, created special wdfare prdilems, 
and thereby gave a great impetus to the scientific condderation of the human 
factor in industry. 

Conditions which had been accepted as reasonable were now found to be 
inadequate. Factors which had been overlooked automatically for^ them^ 
selves upon the attention of management. The introduction dE night wc^ 
on a large scale brought new problems. Causes of &tigue received special 
attention. The provision of scats at working points and the reorganisation 
of benches to admit of their use; die study of tne appropriate time at whi<^ 
it was most dearable to give the workers a “ breait *' in order to mainfeiin 
maximum working efifiaency — ^these were the sort of problems to which 
urgent and detailed attention was given. Tea-trolleys toured the factories. 
The effect on morale and the inducement of fatigue caused by monotonous 
processes became of vital importance. Experts made detailed exammatkmk 
wrote reports and drew charts, which illustrated the rise and decli^ of 
human energy. Causes were sought to account for diese changes. PacBi^des 
for the women’s shopping had to be organised; special transit had to he 
arranged to meet shin-working. Rest-rooms, with a nurse in sdtendance, 
became quite a common feature. Feet, the millions of feet c£ Britain’s watr 
workers, became of importance to industrial managonent Some the 
finer paints of physical welhu-e were sur le tapis, many for the first time. 
Woriong conditions were of the utmost importance, and Lrixmr Manage' 
ment was becoming a science. 

The contrast Itetween the “ teens .” period the twentiddi oditn^ and 
the cormsprniding period of the ninetemth could not have been more mai^ked. 
Humanity was now as important as the machine had been. tJnfcotunttely* 
tite reforms and improvements were mainly introduced of neoesato to fptod 
production. Cons^uently, not all tiie war-time innovarioais too im^pn^ 
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wbfc carried over into tlie ^twenties and ^drirtte? ncidicr wieKC idi k>d 
Three ttoM forward and one l»ck was the measure <rf die progieis. 

It would be wrong to imagine that during the war all inmiiW bw hM 
carried on under totsmy improved conditions. The engencM w dws situs 
tiftp had compelled a relaxation of some regulations and a fl owering o 
standards in certain directions, but new regulations had been enforced; sooi 
of die shadows had been illuminated, and definite progress in the emtwOt 
of industrial welfare had been made. A most valu^le outcome on the wai 
time experience and its disclosure of the need of industry for tiuJ|^teiw 
advice and guidance in dealing with its human problems viras the ij^matio 
of die Industrial Welfare Society and the National Institute of fiadusms 
Pwchology. 

Between the Wats.— “ During the 1914-18 war the efic^ of good con* 
ditions on production were canvassed seriously for the first time, and for the 
first time (except as regards the so<alled ‘ dan^us trades *) it became 
p<vp<pMf in 1916 to extend factory lejdslation to include to a linutra ezt^t the 
provision of first-aid, washing facilities, mess-rooms, cloakrooms, m cer- 
tain cases. By 1937, when the new Factories Act was passed, pidilic opinira, 
at any rate in informed circles, was sufficiendy strong to Kcure a wide 
eitfgnginn of the legislative provitions in regard to weli^e, but in fact, in die 
period between the wars, me general interest in conditions had largely 8^ 
sided and did not come to the fore again until the question of production 
hecame of paramount importance during the 1939-45 ^ 

The slump, which spread like a dark cloud over the world in the late 
’twenties and brought mass unemployment and decay to large areas sA the 
country, was a serious set-back to me development of industrial welfare, suid 
t^ effect of those years looms large in the minds of the working population. 

The Seomd Wodd War. — ^Ine Second World War not only revived the 
labour and welfare problems of the 1914-18 period on an even greats scale, 
but brought new problems and difficulties. Gilossal war factories — many 
xA which were partially or wholly underground — ^were built in remote areas. 
Because of the fear— amply justified— of bombing, the normal practice of 
establishing new works adjacent to rowns with an adequate supply of suitaNe 
hhour was reversed; die labour was to be talron to the factories. 

Mau Movement of labour — Hostel Life. — The power of direction of 
dviltan labour, vested by Parliament in the Minister of Labour, cmnpdled 
men and women to undertake the wrark which Governmmt conndered would 
be most helpful in the nation’s struggle for survival. Under die 
Works Orders, employers could no longer discharge any memben of fM f 
itads, nor could any leave, without the consent of the Natiot^ Service OflSenr. 

thousands of men and women were compell^ to leave th^ hmntlT 
many for die first time— and move at the dictates of the Munster of tdboor 
m distant parts cl die country, there to live and woik among mnmgdi ih 

^a^ort of HJf. Okief biiieetor U Vtaonu, ims. 4g o i , 
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ttofiittlUsr mmuiSogt* Utit mm movmm of bboitf , lualcnown befove 
in dk bhtotf die axuitiyy {weseoied imbntry and die nadon wtdi a Dear 
let of jpioblinii. Matty Uvm at bdfm in odia pec^ie’f liomes; dtomaiidi 
iDure lived in ln 6 teb--’nKctdly bu 3 t or cottdtfdng cA 
pur^OK. Ounntuiia] nving became the <xder of die da^ People frcmi 
every part td die Briddt Ides lived and woiked ti^edter. Wbenvrodcwaa 
over, matead of returning to die family cirde» they returned to the hostels, to 
spend their leisure and eat their mc^ in the company of their wmrl^ 
cmnpanions. The days of pottering round die garden at home in the evening 
or joining their pals for a ^t and a pint at their favourite “ local,” had gone 
for die time being. 

Factory Canteens and AtneniHes . — The factory tea^rollcy <oi the Fine 
World Wv was developed into the factory cantem ot the Seamd. “ Qm 
of die moM striking changes brought arout by the war is the increase 
in the number of works* canteens. From being a rarity, a canteen has 
become a commonplace m factories of any size. At the end of the war 
diere were over 12,000 serving hot meals, not counting those serving madcs. 
Although their popularity was no doubt stimulated in the first plan by the 
special conditions of food>rationing, long hours and the large fmoher of 
people living away from home, there is utde doubt that appredadan of die 
service will continue into more normal times; and there is coming to be a 
more general recognition of the need to make provision for people to take their 
meals in comfort on the factory premises.” * 

Night work had to be earned on in blackeckmt fectories, from whkh no 
glimmer of light must reach the outtide. The matter of adequate ventihir 
tion under these conditions was a particularly difficult problem. Witekeia 
made ^eir way to and from work thtou^ a tunnel of darkened streets apd 
country lanes. 

Muac was introduced on a large scale. Music to stimulate the d r oedhag 
mirits and flagging enermes of factory wmkers was broadcast at nmdar mm 
each day by the B,B.C. under the tine ” Mutic While You WcM^ and dui 
was passed to the difierent sections of the factories throa|^ the 
mtan. C.E.M.A. ^Coundl for &icours^ement ol Mum and the Ans^ ndW 
The Arts Council of Great Britain) andlB.N. 5 A. ^SntaftainmcBitt 
Service Awodation) organised luncMime concerts in futory caateeas. 

Bccreatimial famues had also to be provided bst the h^l (ummuititi^ 
which in many cases were living an independent collective eii«ntic«. M 
the personal n^s of men and wcanen had to receive attmtiem. The hiCMpyi 
was the war-time substitute for hmne. 

Stidi a change of environment and mode of fiving maposed on 
•eetioui of fhe working population emihaiaaed in the ntindi of the indfrlhiih 
ihnmN^^ txul managements, the fink which dtisii bct w ee i i immf mm 
peiwmalHfr, frbm always exhted, but kiwpiiiedlititlir^^ 
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to it e^dcnt. Difficulties which had arisen in ^ factor 
in tibc hostel and vice versa. Under the normal conditions of home lifci rae 
e t p iorional reactions resulting from a ** bad ** day at work were^ let looie on 
the innocent heads of the workers’ families. It had been a private mattcft 
and although the domestic unhappiness which followed was the direct result 
of the inmvidual’s industrial lire, it was not publicly apparent. 
emotional reactions now found expression in a more public iMa|ge. The 
{Fundamental truth that men and women were unable to separate the!l|r hxXOPf 
life from what had generally been considered their “ personal ” vjlife was 
thoroughly exposed, and proclaimed the fact that boffi were in«|tri^y 
woven together. That men and women were at all times human beings, 
with complicated emotional and mental reactions to circumstances, and never 
“ hands ” as industry had considered them in the past, was empharised and 
reemphasised. It was discovered that the provision of the most compro" 
hensive physical amenities, allied to just and adequate terms and condiuoni 
<rf employment, were of themselves insufficient to create and maintain a 
contented and efficient working unit. That “ Man docs not live by bread 
alone ” became patent. 

“ It is now a common observation that we are in the midst of a new 
industrial revolution, typically British in that it is not mnerally recognised 
as such because our revolutions take place by peaceful and unspectacular 
means. The 1914-18 war was notable for the recognition for the first time 
<m a wide scale of the need for the physical amenities provided by good 
welfare; die recent war years, while emphasising these necessities sdll more 
strongly, have advanced the whole conception of what has become known 
as labour or personnel management to include the psychological ride of all 
work, and in particular the study of the ri^ht relations between man and map 
that are necessary for the smooth workW of all engaged in a commoii 
mterprise on the floor of the workshop. Inis advance nas shown itself in a 
nun^^ of ways, as in the great increase in the number of personnel officen 
employed throughout industry and in the work of the outride Welfare De- 
pai^ent of this Ministry, but perhaps the most hopeful advance as hu’ as 
mental outiook is concerned has been in the idea of joint consultation 
between management and workers through die more general acceptance 
Works Committees. Through these agencies will come a greater comrimn 
in industry and a far greater recognition of the worker toth as an 
mdipidml and as a human being of intelli^ce and feeling. Care must be 
taken that the advances gained are not lost in the ensuing years 
thrash a false economy or a lack of interest.” * 

To assist in retaimng the advances to which H.M. Chief Inspector of 
Factories refers, the Ministry of Labour set up a Personnel Ma^geflldil 
Branch wiffi an Adviser in each Region. These Advisers arc avaiUilde 10 
firms ** wishing to set up personnel departments or to improve **i*«**jg 

‘ Xcfm of HJW. cnief lupector of faettnef, 1945, riH , 
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and to give {tracdcal jb^ and gmdaQce <m die techni<|iie of 
d^ fob to tibe large number of iaea^enoed Personnel Offimn nofw in 
iadmtfy and to die nualler firms where the fiinctions of personnel masia|||0' 
mem be carried out by existma members of the staff and where adwoe 
is so ofien needed and welcomed.”^ 

Ko cme has doidited that pre-war personnd and wdfare departments 
wmdd continue in bang, but some anxie^ has been felt lest there might be 
closure on a considerabu scale of departmeins established durir^ ^ war.” * 
It would be a retrograde step mde^ if the improvement in physiml 
amenides and the understanding Mtween management and vrorken which 
was fostered by the war were not carried over into pcaos*tin» opmtimis. 

The R iwM***g Indttstiy. — ^Ho apology is necessary for adding a s ^ iarate 
word on the effect the war years have haA on the development of a wdhtre 
consciousness throughout the Buildinjg and Civil Eng^ieering Industriet. 
These industries are without doubt t& most difficult of all m which to 
organise personnel and welfare services. The hudlities which are posdhle 
in even a small factory are out of the question on die majority dt budding 
and civil engineering jebs. The lemons are not always understood b^ thorn 
unacquainted widi the conditions and unavoidable method of worlciil||; in 
these industries. ** 

The location of the work can only be of short duration, for it is the 
builders* job to provide the premises and many of the jdiysical-wdffism 
amenities of those who will occupy the building; to do it as quickly as poisSbIe 
and then, like the Arabs, to “ silently steal away.” Tliis nomadic feature 
with its consequent rapid change of personnel, as the different tradbunen 
come and go, makes it extremely mfficult to create that dose bond of 
sympathetic understanding between management and workers which ctm 
achMved in the static industries. In many cases work has to be carried on in 
a confined space, no larg^ than the budding which is bring cream4 mid 
there is no room to provide the minimum fdiysical facilities whirii diteef 
factory worker enjoys. In any case they cannot exist until the bmldpr 
creates tiiem. He prepares the banquet for otiiers but iievcr iCisisilltB .to 
enjoy it. 

J^me idea of the human relationslup and wdhure mganisaticaial nfiiMieittft 
which oimfronted tiiese industries during the war can m iimigmed the 
fact that it was common for hundreds, and in many cases thouiands, mm 
jnevimisly unknown to cme another to be directed to work cm a pairiodee 
ccmtracx, where they stayed for a few vredb or months and then #fmaed m 
olher^sites. On one site, fiu: eaampk, the labour force gre# from a handM 
of men to over 36,000 and was rrau^ to asero ui the t^paoe of two yam 
These contracts called fear the prorision of Uving^qaarteri on a mm 
pitvknisly eatpor^ced in tiiis country. , 

**lhe cnrganmtion awl control ol such dvilaaa campi» vi^ the 
*iU|Mn oC iIJi. caM J/agmot «f rtetariei. Owl. OlW. 
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oi sanitation, feeding, maintenance bl healtb and pRmdoa 
mcnsation fer men of all ages and diEering tempaianunts, csdfed lor n dt|^ 
nf ifiditiaiive and i^rathetic understanding ^te difioKnt £n^ 
itx^uited in dealing wim men under Service msdfdine and su^ervuioit; In 
i<^o, when there was little or no experience o£ caxaps for dviliaa worker^ 
the Department issued a Memorandtun (Factory Form 1892 and Aanexey 
. . . which dealt with the details of wd^e amenities necess^ m the die 
durii^ waking hours and the layout and oiganisatitMii of reddentia| cao^. 

. At die same time an order was made under the Defence Regulatkmi eli^wer> 
h^ the Chief Inspector to issue dbligatory Directions fen* the ffovidon 
or canteens and me employment of Safety and Welfare Of&oefe, felt 
in the outcome very little need was found for the exercise these 
powers.” ‘ 

. A new Code of Building Regulations under the Factories Act of 1937 
cot^ the whole field of building work (the old Code was limited to sites 
where machinery was used) and d^s with matters affecting the safety, health 
ami welfare of the workers.* 

As a result of the war-time experience, both employers and employe in 
die i^uilding and Civil Engineering Industries have reused tha^ mfficult as 
ditlh’ problem is, an attempt must be made to improve conditions. There 
murt TC no return to what one of the Factory Inspectors desciib«l as ** the 
uncivilised standards of former days.” Canteens on sites which circum- 
stances coinpelled during the war are being continued. Compared to die 
permanent factory canteens they are undoubtedly primitive, but, neverthelesa, 
diey are providing the building worker with a not meal at midday at fait 
]4ace of work, a^ facility which previously had been confined to those wim 
worked in feexories. 

^ Last W^s Contrifeitioa to Wdfate. — ^Thc experiences of war-dme, 
Wuh its mass mgradon of workers, emphasised the individual need - . 

Physical amenides, necessai^ and important as they are, were thowii to he 
insudicient, and the post or Wclfere Officer took on a new and dpnificaM 
^*?^*®ing.^ ffis function was no longer confined to the organisatioii ot re c nu* 
timial activities and the supervision of physical aitienitt^o- He was fvpir i tii d 
W be ^le to help wd giude individuals in their personal profcleiiui to 
assist them in attaining a right perspective of themselves in rdadoii to dbcnniK 
ttroecs. Welfare was recogiused as being a scientific appnutfh to the ait of 
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Thifi cdBoiis iiufijfcceiiicft to homaiiHy ittul liko <!on< | jt ii fifn > ’idiith 

aicooni|i«ii^ fixe biilli and eaiiier j/ean of fixe Ixtoitstttal RevoAittk»x lunre 
loiw auDce gt^ but there linger ootudcm and subconsdom nunds 

of me worang pt^puladon nxemories ot dxetr early mtiggles for cadiiaice. 
Hie ** hunim nmk$,” when the people cried for bread to eat, may beiuttoiY 
now, hot have not been forgottm. The depaesnan of die late ipao^ 
wifo ka human tn^^y of mass unemploymeat b sdil gieeh in the memory. 
There is die kgacy of the slums of indumid EagIand-~4ioii«» fo^ 
workers, winch an avaricious greed determined slmuld be <d the ches^pest and 
lowest possible standard. 

Two world wars have shown condunvely that Btiddi men and women 
can endure hardship when the need exists, and undergo it with a patience 
which is the admiration of the world. It is not the idiysical conchtkms thenor 
selvm whidx ve oi the greatest ic^rtanoe, but w attitude ci mind, the 
spint of ^uine good intent, or of indiderence, resptmnble for those cmi' 
mtioos whi^ is the fundamental factor. Can one wonder that in die main 
the industrial worker feels that he is not valued for himself? That ij|hi 
** presents,” in the form of improved wdfare amenities which have b^‘ 
handed out to him, were lar^y inspired by ” cupboard love ” and not with 
^sincere regard for which he nas always craved? History teaches fans that 
industry as a whole has made sertous attempts to improve nis lot only when 
dieie was a shortage of labour and an ur^t need to increase momKation. 
Ibis ulterior motive, whether of the indivimial or of the State, is a bloc on tibb 
escutcheon of indust^. It is the cause of the resistant and la^ of enthuabtin 
on the part of employees which has met evm the best-intentioned efoixti al 
employers. 

TMie is a deep^ted suspidem in the minds of industrial wofiuaci that 
that is a ” catch in it somewhere, and widi history largdy soppoirthif ^ 
truth dut susjnmn they find it difficult to believe that ^ otm s i h mp ^ 
whedier accompanied by the appmntmeiu of Wdfore Cheers or not, 
duoed nnth a smde-mm<fod klea ” to make life worth Uvmg for woiiliimt*^ 
The huhire of inmistry to |;ive voluntarily and with a good heart to thofo wlfo 
wodbdin it— diat short-sighted policy which is caemplifidl in the tmmk b 
a trade unkm offidal who said, ” What have we ever got ffiad we hawm^ 
boot strong oioagh to demand? *' — has oeated a gidf between mshagoaMBoi 
sid empiciyeei. It fam fostered die dedm m get m mtidh as posifole led the 
mhiiiiiiim In netunt. We cannot complain mat dm potkw punned by tht 
enxpioyen of past generatibni has bem copied with entniinasin % migt 
ilMiMaAOftldwodR^ ImhatimiissadmbetibaboeienfocmellNt^ 

I aiiil k h uinfoitomtte that the tmidoyem of bygone 

I If Mip wff WKpwnm pm m wu mfptsf ppn wpf gm 
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and it i» one whidi commenced to accumulate with the taming die wheels 
in the first factory. It is the ed«:t industrialisation has had on the minds and 
iqpitits of ordinary men and women, and it is essential that we should 
appredate and thoroughly understand it. The advent of hictory life did 
more dian change physic^ conditions and environment; it reduced the in- 
dividual to a cipher; a number on a time board; a “ hand ” w^ due at 
the machine at a certain time each day and whose prime function in life was 
to tend and care for the machine. As an artisan or labourer in his own small 
community he had been of some importance; he had been an indivtopal. 
His work nad been of a personal character in which he could find «Dre^n, 
but die whirring machine was soulless and the work it produced with his aid 
no longer bore the stamp of his individuality. He was a cipher among thou- 
sands of ciphers. To the frastration which his new situation creatra was 
added the neglect of his phytical needs by those who controlled die new 
development, and bitter resentment bit deep into his soul. Industry had no 

to consider such things as the soul and spirit of those who laboured in it. 

SiKh is the legacy which industry has bequeathed unto itself. 

In considering our mistakes and the possibilities of different remedies, we 
should not overlook the lessons of the medixval Craft Gilds. “ In sfHte of 
the lapse of time they still afford an inspiration to the modern age. The 
industrial problems which they handled may differ widely from our own, 
which arc at once more complex and involve larger issues; yet in the effort to 
provide a fair remuneration for the worker, and to reconcile the conflicting 
claims of producer and consumer, were developed principles of industritu 
control and conceptions of wages and prices to which we may one day 
return.” ‘ 

The Gilds were more than Masters* Federations, more than Trade Unions, 
for they embraced the Masters, the Journeymen and the Apprentices, 
were bound together by a common interest, .and all were concerned to m^- 
tain the reputation and integrity of their organisation. There was sometiiing 
alcin m ” pride of Regiment,” and the ambition of each apprentice was to 
gain the status of ” master-man.” Apprenticeship was more than a ^stem 
of technical training, for it was also a sodal traimng. ” It was intenoed to 
feshion not only g^ aaftsmen but good citizens, inspired with loyalty to 
^eir city, and wming to give active service on its behalf when summoned 
to fidd or council chamber. In mediaeval times the status of dtizot^p 
involved real responsibilities, and apprenticeship served as a period of initia- 
tion in the public duties which awaited the future citizen.” * 

The clmvage between capital and labour which the industrial revohitkm 
fettered was absoat Masters, journeymen and approitices worked together 
to adhieve a common purpose. The ouality of workmandiip and the qudity 
til the tnining given % tne master to his apprentices were b^ closdiy 
«|ked fay the Wardens oi the Gilds. A master was respondhle lor fee qiudity 

' Hiaery of BngkmJ. E, Lipwn, p. 308. p. 
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until }ic^ luadi ii^itiiilltffd tlln Vf^xAtM id tlift GSkA dbit ht poiyfia^tcd nd^nttiiift 
dkiU in Jus craft. In tins way liw; dciUed craftaiaeiii as well ^ fvkMc» 
wcra jmtssxcd Mgmat the untrained wodtman. 

Toe Oilds wete concenied with all ai|>ectt oE dse lives el thdr nMCcdberaii 
for not only did the regulatirai of wages and oondhunu of woric come within 
their jnrisaictbn* but they we» also concerned with the care dE the poor, 
the education and religious and moral instruction cd the young. Thdr nde* 
and rcgulatians were devised with the intent to protect mose enga^ in the 
Crafts against cheap and untrained labour, and.to protect the puiw agninst 
defective and poor-quality goods and workmandiip. 

** Diverse ordinances have been made on die working of woollen dodu 
to the intent that good and true doth shall be made in the town, as wdt 
for the preservation of the ^ood fame of the same as for die (tfofit which they 
shall taae on the sale of thdr doth." * 

Fines were imposed on masters for defective work, and in serious cases 
expulsion from the Craft was not unknown. 

Although the Gilds were not perfect, diere were many features which wc 
would do well to contider incorporating within our modem industrial systeua^^ 
It would, for instance, be a great step forward if the modern Trade Uniom 
would show die same active concern to ensure a hi^ standard of woriunan- 
ship from thdr members as they show to pn^ tor inerrased wages and 
imfuoved working conditions; it they would inculcate fmde of craft and 
duty to the pidilic. 

Dignity of labour is not achieved merdy by adequate monetary reward, 
important as this aspect is, but by work wdi and truly (kmc. 

It would be an even greater step forward if once again emfdoyers and 
employees could find mutual pride in working together in die same mdtucry, 
jealous fur its reputation and continually striving to improve its service to 
iuinianity. 


PRESENT-DAY SCOPE OP WELFARE 

What contribotion has welfare tp make towards the sohitioB of pvaMSlil* 
ifoy indusuial proUems? It is a dangetow occ«|Mtioa m be a prafmt «id 
we dicwld be fooltdi indeed to enter voluntarily into sudi a hazairdoas itthnu 
We should, however, examine the Iqs*^ ^ j|?^ ^ leiiNMki 

caadeawxir to determine d^ course whim we dioiw puytsue in fttfonb 
It may weU be diat in an enlightened aFresnon of wdfue, widh aH in 
Ifef {he socitt of industrial harmony and the iKhievement ol n 
hm and satftfocenry life fm indusizial Endbad. U we accept oiar or^^ 
d welfare wwk, it nmst lurdy oe the key, for nfo le woMdl 
v#wb m manajBiocats as well as epermwa. ' 

*riiw awit aWMr, a, 
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het ns consider mentsii attitudes, lor they are the cost id die ndiole 
Hfldem. To implement socoessfolly die wellare concept, indnitry must 
letoogniae that each man and woman is a separate and mstinct jpersonality 
with desires and ambitions, with faults, failings and inhiUtums ot whi^ he 
nr the is most likelv unaware. Indust^ must also recog^iise dial it is 
impotable for individuals to separate the industrial and sodu parts of dieir 
lives, and as they enter the factory, to shut out their social and personal 
problems. Industry has contributed so largely to those social and pqrsonal 
{uoblems that it is not unreasonable to expect it to take an interest in m^. 

Although in their demands the workers have mainly stressed material 
aspects, and not without justification, it is not imaginative to suggest that 
their attitude has been created by past ocpldtation, and that what uey really 
seek is rmportunity for self>expression and for the appreciation of themselves 
both individually and collectively. Through industrial welfare, this appre- 
ciation and the opportunity for self-expression can be provided to an extent 
not universally recognised. But it must be instituted with a genuine drare 
to achieve those objects and not with even half an eye to increase production. 
Workers are suspicious of management motives, a suspicion for which only 
management is to blame. 

There are three main motives in industry which cause men to give their 
utmost. The first is the fear of unemployment — a fear which in earlier days 
was the fear of starvation — exploited to the full. The second is the dangling 
of an ever-growing financial “ carrot,” which eventually grows too large for 
industry to purchase. The diird motive, created and maintained by a genuine 
regard from each side, is a deep detirc to give loyal service and satisfy me urge 
to work usefully which is implanted in every human being. 

Of the three, the last is the only one which can be really successful and 
permanent. It is the one which welfare is intended to foster. It is difficult, 
imt, provided the motive of the management is genuine, it can be achieved. 
Sincerity of motive and patient understanding are the prime essentials. Con- 
^Mcuous succ«» has attended the efforts of those concerns where tiiese essen" 
tials were present, but failure and disappointment have been the lot of many 
a firm wmeh has introduced the “ new-fangled welfare idea ” either from 
compulsion or merely as a means of trying to keep the workers happy and at 
the same time increase productitm. Even when the motives are sinoeie, 
managements must be prepared for suspicitm and rebuffs. The lefrirmed 
nffte’s progress was never easy, and present-day management has to lemonlier 
ffiat it nas to live dovm ffie reputation (d its tunctional ancestors. 

'The extent to which the modem concept of welhare has already grown is 
ilhastrated in the various sections of Welfare in Industry, it is 
H^meaiary to dilate upon them here. It is true to say that every frudlity of 
nwA one can think is alreatfr being provided in one Wliisinal organisatioit 
. nr another. What is (frsirame is that thane should be a more tmivenal 
! by uidustry o£ its welfare oUigatkms. 
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Wlutt of idK tnwIUif final? Bern nui thev ftnaide file ina ua tfew Mie 
fwcifitieiwIikharealamnoffittJargnGaiKOf^ Tlieifioitiuiraw|||||^ 

eumot. Ndfiier aie fiicy to do w. EiwrjNMie toco g nM c i, not 

Imt the i^eradvei tliemidv^ tlot what is ponttile aad leasoiMlde for a huigo 
coaoem is out of the qtiesdon fi» the sii^ oae. If in the pioviiioii of 
phvdcal amenities diey cannm ho()e to emulate die laijge fiims, they can— 
and this is die really important factor in the imj^kmentadon ^ wdhuo^ 
{Kodde ^ li^t “ atmosphere **; they can achieve die harmonioiis tdidlon- 
diip which makes work w<xth while. Indeed, it is easier with smaller 
numhers. 

If a management is providing the best possiUe tdiysical amenities, hadted 
by the ewential concomitant of a genuine regard i(« die nafi, the hater wffl 
not be disgruntled because they cannot have attached to thdr woihs ^ 
multitude durable facilities and activities which are within the capadtv 
of the large firm. We cannot all live in luxurious palaces, but ^ ate not 
necessarily unhappy because of it. In fact, such an apparaidy desinhle state 
does not appeal to everyone, and this attitude of preference for the mote 
simple way of life is found among the workers in relation to their place cf 
employment. 

The most important problem of post-war industry is diat dE hiinurfi 
relationships. Workers are no longer satisfied to have “ doled ’* out to theoi 
whatever a management may of itself decide. They have a new-fQU»|i3 
consciousness of thdr rights, and demand some say in what shall or shall ncM 
be dtme. The days of supreme authority, or even of parental ocmaderationi 
arc gone. We are on the threshold oi a new era. Such tunes are fran|^ 
with danger, Init they arc also golden with of^xntunity. Wd&re is the wa) 
to nasp the emportunity — ^to bridge the gap between managements 
wtmers and achieve an identity or purpose. This cannot be done lU ow 
stroke, or by the mere passing of a resolution in die boardncKmi, for mete ii 
mud) re-educatiem necessary among all sections who esmibe die mam^ 
ment hincdon, as well as among the workers. AH mint become ** wtibn 
minded,*' with an appreciation ri^ts and respcmsilnHtiet, Sued ddl fdl 
take time. It will tue less time if it is aided in firm fay a fitdiy Hldnd 
and eaqierienced Welfare Officer. 

Here again the smaller firms are at a disadvants^ and ddi dme In da 
most vital matter, for they cannot afbrd to emjdoy a ntHdnie Wel^ Odkfei 
of quality for a handfm ot workers. There is need m nmplemMit dk 
sudmory service already movided by die Ministry of iabour, by a adMSaai 
wha^ will endble even dw smallest wenking unit to have 0stt tMmfit nf 
inquoiid and semnd hdp whidi it is die Wdfam OfiSeer*! ifiech^lE^ 
mube. lather by gmuping id films in an ana and dKdm^iefnWc^^ 
Bqpartmmt amoogn diein, or fay die servkm nf vidl^ 
neid oMdd be met WhydiouiddieiuttmtMforiiidiitiyaWd^^ 
niodMM on die fines of the Queen's Nufm^ Setsmf 
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MAKE-UP OF THE INDUSTOAL WELFARE OFFICER 

By The Editor 

"I i 

Tub <an pha>sia plaocd bj every Minister and Government spcdtesman dw 
need for a betterment of human relations in every branch of industry, 
axe to overcome the economic troubles which beset us todayi but points the 
value of what we have come to call industrial “ welfare and of the Wel^ure 
Officer himself. Speaking in Birmingham during the Government’s cnsis 
Canxpaign, Mr. Herbert Morrison declared that it “was useless for the 
Govenunent to put up posters and make appeals ” unless the workers felt 
that they were being treated in everyday affairs as responsible human bdngs. 
Without die real human interest upon which all worthwhile welfare work 
is based, without complete acceptance of the fact that the “ hands ” in our 
factories are brains and hearts as well, no plan for stepping up production 
can succeed. And this interest and tMs acceptance are no mere temporary 
phenomena, designed to meet our post-war troubles and, their purpose servea, 
to be cast aside when conditions return to what may be considered normal. 
The pressure of “ the crisis ” will one day no doubt oiminish, but it is, to say 
the Imt, unlikely that public opinion, and the opinion of the majority in 
industry i^lf, will tolerate any major regression from the state in which our 
human engineering will find itself before we get clear. What has been 
proved by many firms over many years is now accepted as a basic condition of 
national recovery, and will come to be considered as essential by all, workers 
Bicni inanagemaits alike, cannot give way even to a partial return to the old 
nt^ncions and the old hatreds. 

It is dierefore divious that to carry out a national policy of induArial 
vedfwe, no Im, will mean the appdntment of very many industrial Wdfare 
Officos addidonal to draae who all over the count^ have played put 
in our war {Moduction and dbe chang6K>va to dvihan busmess. l%ne tivrn 
are in a porition and their responribility will increase as recovery 
Cm ffiem will rest in sober truth a very large share of die bmtlm 
tMddk industry b to carry for the nation’s rebuilding. 

>: How, dien» b one to mess the industrial Wdfare Officer, and with ishtn 
.|«idffick may he be fneasuxed? How can inihistry be assin^ that the men 
udiom b a^Ndnts are in fact omnpetmt to do the job? Tht answer b #W!t 
fficee b as yet no yardstick and diere is some doiffit b there wffi ever be nne»i 
'M Lord ijnrerhuune hsul occaston to r emind dte ^ 

Ipeiit Conference at Stockb^m,* “ the applicatkm of a sdeadfic apfuoedt m 

; : f M ilntMMSoMl MmifciiKat Conietwee, Stodchola, Jn!^ 1947 : » ftocatdio|i." 
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mM aumgeama is m itmple or etsy.*’ He edded <iitt tlie mmgmm 
of peofie (and in dds one most nocesd^ include wel£ue as a 
CB^jiemeot imetkm) had reached a sta« udaere certain basic ndes or 
jporinctpies appeared, but dae ai^dication o{ imeae rules awuld alwm depend 
<Mi the possesskm and die expresdon of human understanding, lliese tsvo 
words *'human understanding ” ate the feuodadon of all true urdhure wodt^ 
and the Wd£are Officer who lacks diis virtue may wdl do more harm than 
good. It would ^ a national tragedy if this maxim were forgotten,* or 
ovedaid by any rigid framework of raes and pn^esnonal qualifications, good 
as imght prove to be. 

This is by no means to decry the fine job in training selected entrants to 
the profession which has been done by the Industrial Wel&re Sochty, many 
^ whose ** Dupils ” today occupy positions of reqxmribility in all branches cl 
indostn. Nor am I unmindnu of the mote ambitious plans ccmtaiiied in 
the sylhhus published in 1946 by the Institute of Wdifare. Neither of these 
bodies, however, is likdy to mistake the letter dE a pitdesricmal tett for the 
spirit which must underlie a vocation. 

This then is the pontion today and for die future : 

1. The Nation needs increased production. 

2. Maximum production is impossible with a disgruntled, dtqpiritcd 
or suspicious labour force. 

3. This means that every worker (and everyone in industry from top 
to bottom) must be sold the idea that his or her effort lei^ counts 
ipnpa^anda)’, must be given a chance to know what is gi^g ca and have 
a say m shajxng future plans (joins constdiation); and must have decent 
eonmtiems — ^phyncal, mental and moral— 4 n whiw to woric (welfntt). 

4 . The welfare of all employees in a firm, large or small, b ffie 
leqponsibility of management in me fim place. Thu rcqxmsibi^ w 3 l 
necessarily be (klegatra to a person who should be equally skilled in hb 
calling, as the Works Manager or riie Works Doctor. 

‘Dim are, however, no hard^cUfast rules by which management can 
Mfure itself in advance that it has got hold of die tigjht person iot ffib 
essential work. 

Zxt us, then, see if we can work out an assessment of an effective Welliffe 
Officer, bearing always in mind diat die bouefdate bb character smd 
makxHup b ^ human understanding/* It was indeed die potsmtion «l ffli 
bashy that saved so many of the hurriedly appointed Wdfm Oi^Rcers d 
WKt years fremi disaster. They knew litde or nothmg «f faetbry }ffe bbl 
facMvy processes, but th^ did underband men and women, 

dm ideal officer will dierefore above ill thingt be pocsoRud d n M 
i»deriiandng*-even a bve-d ius fellows. He w b«ve bi large MM 
Ihtl d puttiim himself in the other irilow^s rimes and to bmpbiitt A 
idoM He vriuhave a rori sense d humour said mffi Im^ whh d 
ill hb |(biidb*4liul mtaaittm at himself! And he udl IM 
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lilMl!«vocatiiMi £or hit wotk* lo that in all the world dieie is for him no other 
)<3i> or type of work which he would rather do. ^ 

He wdl quite likely already have shown some nigns this all*<d}sorbing 
interest in pe^le. He will pr<rf)dl)Iy have dwic some volunt^ social work, 
served on a British Legion CMnmittec or been connec^ with some group 
activity where he has mixed with pv sons of diiSering ages, habits and 
fociiiods of expression. Some of his corners will have heen rubb^^ ^own 
and he will have ^ his fair share of disappointments — ^all good traini^ for 
his future career. He will, too, have come across m^y of Ac ptowems 
which he will meet inside Ac factory gates — ^trouble wiA relatives, horidng 
liiHinilriwi, pensions (MToblems, and Ae anxieties of adolwcents-— and he 
will be in a fair way to realise Ac great truA that welfare is inAvmble. 

At Ac same tima he will know his job, and how wide that j A can be 
the varied sections this book give evidence. He should, if possible, have 
a factory background, have been through Ac Aops and learned Ac whys 
and vAerefores. It is true, as I have said above, Aat many men rnadc g^wd 
in industrial welfare work who came to it more or less by chance in time of 
war, and Acy well deserve Ac creAt they receive. They would have saved 
a lot of time, however, and possibly many blunders, had Acy been able to 
put Aemselves in Ae picture before taking over. Similar appointments 
may have to be made again, and to such men I would say : “ out into 
the factory every minute Aat you can, because it can teaA what no hook, 
however wdl-intentioned, can teach. Don’t talk — ^listen and keep your eyes 
(^pen. Watch Ae progress of Ae work from Ae raw material to Ac loading 
bay and, if you can, go and sec ‘ your ’ product in service.” By following 
out Ais {dan a lot of background can be gained — ^and a lot of prople con< 
tacted. 


I have heard it argued in a diflerent coimection that Ae successful Wdfore 
Officer is most likely to be one who has grown up, posably in some oAer 
job, in the firm in whiA he now serves. Certain outstanAng examfdes go 
to prove Aat Ais may be a good thing, but by and large it is not practied 
pimtics. Once get Ae hang of factory life and, if you are Ae ri^ type, 
you will find it cmiqtarativeTy easy to make Ae necessary adjustments foom 
nim to firm. 

The lesser attributes of Ae Welfare Officer, which all stem from his 
kaiman understanding, ate courtesy, freedom fimn prejuAce, {»tience, and a 
sente df balance and proportion. Additionally, ne should be an above' 
avens^ organiser, able to deal wiA Ae myriad details of hk office bttt never 
ribaesBM by detail and “ planning ” for mcir own sakes. He will also he 
,uMr better fm a cast>irmi {Aysique. He will have to work Icmg homes 
biny Ae worries and trotmles oAer people; and Aet can be very 
this is no job finr weaklings in any sense ol Ae wwfdL Aocum 
am ssadUy be recalled of men whoae win*nowar was Aat it 

over Ae iraildei of their boAcs atid carried them Atonsh. 
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lndl6ct,^c«>iitte8y**o0vc»«U^ ^ 

fffan will be to and wjrfu tbe diniSbry 

^ aaott didladucmed fomnan and die i^^iressive dwp steward on temis of 
equality and fdenKUiness. He will endeavour to give eadi om due idea that 
the Welfare Of&cer is at his servic^ as in fact he is. He must cuhivs^ and 
maintain the friendliest rdbitions widi all the oddly-assorted peofde whom he, 
above all others in the factory, is hired to weld into a team. He wiU be 
approachable at any time — although if he is wise he will have a fixed hour 
or so for interviews in his office — and will *' make rime " if necessary to dedi 
with any problem diat is brought to him. He will always remember diat 
the c^her fellow's troubles are never litde miesl 

He will never by word, expression or setture show prejudice. All sorts 
and conditions of prople will seek his ai<&— die shifdess, the dirty and die 
dishonest as well as others — ^but he is there to serve them all, and by his 
serving to make them better workers and better men. Of course, this does 
n(M: mean diat he is to rit down under insolence and fail to criticise where 
criddsm is due; it means that in whatever line he takes he will have r^ard 
to the ultimate good of the side. 

His padence must be of the highest or^. Many of his confidants aro 
people litde accustomed to express themsdves with any dearness and woe- 
fully prone to make twenty words cb the work of two wtei th^ mre 
not completely tongue-dedl He may have to probe and {Htibe agsdn tti 
find exaedy what is the connecdon between persistent lateness or troidite- 
in-die-canteen and a man’s real problem, which may well lie r^jk outddt 
the works. 

And he must ail die dme remind himsdf undl it becomei a second nature 
that he cither stands for bir play and square dealing — and is recognlieid <0 
to nand by one and all — or Had better quit He can have no lavooihbeiv he 
can know no cause save that of the firm as a vdude. He mnst be aUie to 
comjffomise when necessary, but without sacrificing prindides; he molt he 
able to fight hard for what he is convinced is right; he mutt he sAile m 
look all round a quesdon before he ^ves a decmmi, and even then to loti; 
again if he has made an error. 

The wise Welfare Officer will be a didomat but with cme main S$a0m 
— bis Yes " means just that! He mil avoid controveiiiy and Axm ihG 
Umdii^t, but will alwap be on tap vdien wanted. NatuiraHly in a<hB^ 
works he cannot be ^ysicsdly present m two or more plaoei at «RXoe„ hk ipp 
doser he can get to ^ oriental mag^c the greater vriBoe hb vduef 

As im Oigamser he wiU nm ody require m be aware of the iwiotn a)|^ 
of his work to whkh dm contributors to thii book make moidooi. He Hal 


not be hit to oigaiuse his d^artment alotm die fines so iddy s%mteop^ pf 
Mf. B. Aa Godmud, and floating noore. lie will be gane ct ed 10 ht ifiiyi 


w t a wfljB B oed ji^ew^ <me d die wodks 



For «EMi Feate *’ daows, works oinit^ to qtaont a . fpr'’ (il l 
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iftfing up wberever groups of men and women work. He will be 
teimowif the Town Hdl can be booked for a dance, to whom to aj^lf for 
s ri he dolef for a Homing Pigeon race, to know die local printer who can get 
out the posters (and the shop for paper hats I) for the Old Fdlks* party and 
a Widred otoer details which he will, if wise, put into a card index as soon 
as he gets going. 

But — ^and this is most important — ^he will in all these activities, as fo'to 
much of his work, content himself with a backroom position. He vwill 
inspire others to take the lead, to do “the organising ” and to create som^ning 
for themselves. He will, if asked, be a valued member of many committKs, 
but he will put a black mark against those of which he is the secretary -^d 
count as good as moribund those of which he is the reluctant chairman. It 
is one of nis privileges to teach people to think and act for themselves, and by 
his success in this direction his whole career may be judged. In this attitude he 
will be quite wise, and for two cogent reasons : in the first place, a much better 
mint — ^rows and all allowed for — ^will prevail when men can run their own 
show in their own way. They may require an initial push; they may even 
need to have the idea put up to them, but they are far more likely to make 
die cliA or other organisation a living part of me factory’s life if they gd: the 
idea they did it all diemsclves. Tne other reason is that handing every 
single welfare facility on a plate — “ feather-bedding ” is the expressive term 
diat has become recognised in America — plays straight into the hands not 
only of the lazy but of die suspicious as well. ” They must be making a 
pacxet if ‘ they ^ (synonym for management almost everywhere) can afforo to 
give us diis.’* “Why not put a bit more in the wage packet instead of 
fossing us up with musical evenings and things we never awed for? *’ This 
is4 highly dangerous mood, for it can undo, almost in a night, the results of 
much padent welfoie work. 

Finally, die Welfare Officer must kera an eager and enquiring mind. 
He must, sleeping or waking, have a care tor every possible an^e of his job, 
and for smne diat would be considered impossfole. He must, for examjde, 
be on the alert to realise and assess the welfare angles of any new maimal 
or new process that may be used or developed in ms factory. He must be 
ready to counter posable hazards which may arise from such developments 
behne diey ha^ppra. He must discuss widi the firm’s Safety Officer or die 
Safoty Committee the human implications, in terms of posable efamgdr to 
dbe men apd women for whom m is responsible, of any mnovadon as MKm 
as its ^(^don has been, sanctioned by hig^ managemmit. Today me 
aright imarine such a Welfare Officer checung at evoy avmUri^ pmm 
fiomrie risks of a new pkstic moulding process. He would have to consult 
die works the mfbstrisl Doctm, die Safety Oflioert and any odbes 

of, his strilMKcriom who might be aEeoted or who imve specbl knowfodoe^ 
jfom^widi thdr advice he can preptee a pbm to nridm^ the ridte 1^ 
jjpMiiaiar case admirably few) wlura may be m p oe foa to arise^ Aimdier 
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officer isay %d MmsciE caM ojDMm «o amadee tfic dbct dE 
work on imd^ fission and odm decsslt Ol MMemi ttsmtth, «i factory fa 

One may dms visctafise our officer as a cmlieidbiiy beacvdbu spader 
sittkig in die middle of a wd> udime fibres ream to every cmner of die works 
and to tbe workers* world outade. Afamg diem ernne messages> <]i»»ies and 
calls for sod, and along these same channels he is ready at any dme and in 
any way to gtve diought and skill and energy in the service of his caOiiig. 

HOW SHOULD HE RANK? 

Having in some measure laid out the pattern <d a Welfare Officer who 
shall do his job with satisfaction to himsm and to diose anumg whtnn he 
works, we come to the position — the social position as it were— that he oti^^t 
to occupy in the hierarchy of industry. This is a dem and disputatious 
problem on which far too much time and energy has been wasted. Hw 
pdnt of view of each firm varies accorffing to its circumstances, and them is 
utde profit in attempting to 1 ^ down hard-and-fast rules. In the smallest 
firms the owner, boss or “ gaffer ” is Mmself dw welfiue officer as wdl as 
works manager and head buyer — and he often makes as good a job cd welfare 
as any of me others. I have personal recollection of such onployer, 
whose language could be lurid in the extreme, who didn't bdieve in fuss and 
fai 4 als, but i^o knew his men by their Qiristian names and would always 
help a lame dog over a genuine stile. I know today three firms, by no means 
small, where wcli^ is a definite “ family ** department with its own director 
mi die board, in two cases in the person dE die manag^g director’s wife. In 
die third case, die wdfare director is himself jmnt manaang director wfal 
a brother. 

But when it cranes to paid servants of die cranpaay to whran the diat<^ 
Riders dirraigh die Board ddegate the job dE man-management and sd tim 
goes with it, there are a number at viewpoints diat merit onutderatiom It 
1946 I had the hraiour to act as chairman of a ** Brains Tnut ** wludi ffil 
cussed diis same problem as it afects the Personnel Manager, and but for dfac 
chraige in tide cl the person under condderation the arguments are mudt 
die same. They fall into three main classes: 

1^) dioK which constdra wdfare in indnstry of sudh importuira as to 
i^rk a tegular directordiip; 

t&ise whkh insist that dteWelfoittOltediradd at least sit etjusl 
idffi the works mam^ or dte fepaittentd chidb; 

(ffi) and diose who fadd dot ttte jd> neefe m to back it ^ 
who wsould see the Wdfore Officer as a dfector 
woik is dE sufficient importance to justify diii status, pudcdaii^ in a htfgs 
firm. Hrae one will find departmental, managers whose audiority, so tW as 
ill wan h ooRoraned, for outsrdi^ dat dE dtt directraa d stnaBbr buifotesaea. 
th^. aia h^ men big jobs, and the suggeidoa h that nifeia ffie 
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Officer is ol equal caiiiu'e they will not give him the tttendcHi he deserves, 
(tow this coum be serimis ind^. The affiont to the man is ol little ccmH' 
pnative impoitaocc, but that any wcUare work, accept^ as esscntud by 
' top ” management, should be thus stifled or stultified spikes at die root of 
good IdxNir relations and so at production. Of course, in a large and 
comi^ organisation the appointment of another expert to come between 
the line aumorities and their men can lead to trouble, but once the firm has 
. laid down a labour policy, it is up to all executives to give that policy 4 laif 
^ run. TTie argument therefore carries weight. \ , 

Hie alternative status suggestion is that the Welfare Officer in charge of 
a department is just as much a manager as the works manager or the depart- 
mental heads. He therefore should have equal status with diem and, on a 
common level, should be able to come to some modus pivendi. From this 
will result, it is claimed, a realisation of mutual trust and respect amongst all 
management colleagues to the general advantage of the firm. To strengthen 
this clam is the view that the man, director or manager, in charge of welfare 
is ffie appointee of the Board, responsible in the last instance only to them. 
It is not right that he should have direct access unless he carries a rank diat 
would normally entitle him to this privilege. Again, since the Welfare 
Officer (or personnel manager) has responsibilities, he must have authority to 
back them up. If, for example, he is the channel through which all labour 
enters or leaves the works, he must be able to say his say before a man is 
disdmged. He has the background knowledge and he should be in a 
position to use this to the benefit both of the man (for whom also he has 
responsibility since he “ sold ” him into taking the job) and of the team. He 
has die information that can indicate that Jmui Smith should be transferred 
rather than discharged, and he ought to be able to insist if neccsiuuy on such 
a course being taken even in the teeth of a foreman’s displeasure. Here 
agun lies reason. 

He third suggestion is that no “ status ” at all is needed. The man is 
^ipcanted, buil^ up a department, and if his “ personality ” is siiffid end y 
powerfiil he will b^ome so well known luid so well likeo that he will be 
to do without additional rank or weighting. A variant theme is dutt 
he should be held to be on a par with the Works' Doctor who is acc^ted— 
wad o^ed— by all ra^ wimout question. It is possible that somewheK 
here lies the final solution of the problem, but it is so precarioudy b ase d Aa r 
il deserves considerable attention. Briefly, the Wettare Officer is to be 
«(x»pted on^ the sole strength his “ pcrstmality I ptdex the word 
diMacter <*r on Ac stoength of his character plus certon definite quali- 
, fiationw lliese quahfications must have almost equal sanction with, c.g., a 
Orders, and \at unquestionaUe by anyone with whom he wmks. 

Now the pwKsaon of a depA of cnarat^ suflktent to carry an ignorant 
' ^ succw is not a common Aing. We have lig^uly qimtcd Aosf e*f f t 

■:“fmeie men inured wiA human unoemanding were Ak to tn yAi 
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to wiuchy frankly, diey dioukl never have been a^pimled m tldkesperienee. 
Equally rigktily we must call to mind the appalling mi^ which 'kenihed 
ixom this hitor-miss technique. Character alone can do the trick, but it is 
£air neither to the man himaw, nor to diose fox whcun he is made respon^le, 
if his possession of this quality is left to chance. Admittedly it is «^<meh 
impos^e adequately to assess character without a fuU«scale trial; the jw, 
however, is so vital that we must think before we take so great a tidt. The 
sug^tion has been made diat all applicants for wdfarc woik diould be 
ps^oanalysed; it is doubtful whether there is overall agreement on the value ^ 
of this particular yardstick. 

Character plus qualifications seems to be^a safer bet — ^provided always 
that you can be satisfied that the latter are suitable. Idewy should 
provide the necessary background of “ know-how,’* and while acquirmg than 
the less able candidates and the least effective from die point view of 
character can be weeckd out It is in this way that one gets the average 
Doctor, trained in the details of his job in any case and in general pmsesied 
of a misdonary sense that sets him a little apart from the general 1^. As 
a student he will have been watched closely and if he diowed any traits whidb 
migfrt afreet him personally in his career, or the reputation of nis prof essioUt 
he would be oirrected or in the last event prevented from qi^ifying. Now 
some such system applied to the training m welfiire officers might solve our 
difriculty as frr as the new entry is Concerned. It would, nowever, be 
improper to expect men who have made good in thdx professkm to submit 
to examination in this way, though no one I am sure would think die less 
of them if they responded to an invitation to do so. 

But we have not got an outside body equivalent to the Brttidi Medical 
Association or the Insmute of Chartered Accountants. We have <me or two 
organisations, each of whom could take part in a )<xnt efrort to establMbi a 
curriculum diat would be acceptable to industry and to potentud wdfrte 
candidates. The Industrial Welfare SodOy, me Institute ol FtnniliHd 
Management and the Institute of Wdfrre could combiiw widi the Nadoild 
Institute of Indumial Pyschology and odier interested bodies to create a fiois- 
joint board examiners who would be competent to liceme both in^tUtriad 
and, if thought desirable, sodal welfare wmkers to ** practice.*' By some 
sudb method we could end fmr ever the prdilem status. 

As a working oompromise it is probably the best way out, and by Its 
means some rerard wewd still be had to those impondenhle assed amadi 
every successful Welfare Officer should — indeed, must — possess. 


ON WHOSE SlDBf 

CSose bdtind the problem o£ the Wdfrue Ofricer's ststiis treads the 
queitiim, sooner or lafm to be ariced of everyone: Wtam sidb db yon 
fon*te on? " Now industrial wdfrre, whkh may be said to Isftfe bifim 
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from die hobby or whim— or the conception of Christian duty— of one or 
two individual employers, has grown through a stage maior management 
pidky and today is oianeing once again. In its earlier poasa it was the 
boss’s job, and m the bedevilled set-up which has spoilt induttrial rdatitms 
for near a hundred years, this was enough to condemn it out of hand in the 
view of the more “conscious” workp«>plc. Whatever was done to make 
factory work more pleasant, more intelligent and more safe was sure to ttiouse 
the suspicions of labour. At the best it was an attempt to create a &ctory 
loyalty which would be harmful to the union ideal; at worst it was a sop 
thrown by a hard-hearted but slightly apprehensive management to the men 
they were cheating of their due rights. 

Put crudely thus, these suspicions look as silly as they really arc, but the 
fact remains that they and their like persist to tto day. And it is the fact 
that more and more managements have found it necessary to cxplmn to their 
shareholders that welfare pays 1 

Now if the Welfare Officer is anything approaching what we have 
endeavoured to portray, he will be on no one’s side at all. He will hold the 
middle path and do his duty in the light of his experience. He will be bmet 
by hotheads on cither side who will try to cajole or bully him into unfair 
decisions, but he will stand firm. The fact remains, however, that not only 
is he the chosen instrument of his management’s policy, but he is also in 
their pay. How can he then be unbiased ? 

It may be that the tide of democratic development will find an answer 
for us here. The national conscience is on the move again. ^ sorts of 
social welfare is to be, or actually is being, undertaken by the State in die 
name of each one of us. Industrial wel^e is a first priority of national 
leoovcry and it seems feasible that its application can no longer be at the 
chdM of the individual firm. All firms m an industry will be expected to 
provide certain basic welfare facilities, and for those too small to cmnplyj 
wme combined service must be evolved. The Welfare Officers of such a 
“ combine ” cannot be said to be in Ae pocket of any one management. 

thing a stage farther? Could not Ae payment of 
m qualifi^ Welfare Officers be taken out of Ae hanA of firms and even 
OT industnes? Could Acre not be a national industrial welfare service? 
^s is a big step, and it cuts rigfit across diose who msist diat Ae Wdffiue 
^fficer should be trained and li^ght up on Ae spot It will rouse Ae 
fears of Aose who see already far too hig^ a proportion of our labour face 
employed as Qvil Servants. In fact, such a plan need not undulv ahnn 
tinier group. ^ 

Given m adrouatc and accepted, training scheme, Ae supply of new 
entrap wiU be of go^ ^bre, quite as good as can be obtain^ today wiA 
mil at all, 2 nd will havt tjic practical httotj backaioiin li 

^ ^ curriculum would provide fw m 
flUHiAs wont on die factory flow.) 
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If iiid«itJ7 c«iW fee a 

odtfeier feig mm» iictf HfeJe firms sfewiM inm » commoa poca 

(ergaiuaed fey Fedenaiofi of Britisdi Immstries or the Brit^ EiiifHoyers' 
Cooleitoalioa) exaedy such sum as thqr w<Hdii wy an indivyually mred 
Welfare Officer. Similarly, the Trade Unions coiud be with reasem eapectra 
to cmitribute a sum equd to that subscribed by inaaagement to ffie pool in 
order to ensure an equau say in training and appt^tment. From this finanoal 

E l wages and superannuation could be paid to Welfare Officers accra^ 
the Conjoint Cmnmittee which should, 1 would add, be strengdwned by 
inclusimi of labour r^resentatives. Lalxw has already, it should be recdled, 
y >ine experience in large-scale industrial welfare plann i ng , and the Miners’ 
Welfare Cmnmission could give a very considerable lead to other Uniems. 

By this wH-an* a teal team spirit could be evoked ffiroug^trout i^uriry, 
and whatever was agreed would carry ffie blessing of both “ rides.’’ The ' 
i dea , for it is nAthing more, is ^ven here as a constructive suggestion for 
open consideration. 

It has been pointed out to me that “ visiting ” Welfare Officers appointed 
in some such way as this could not be held to have authority over personnel, 
and this is true since it would manifestly be impossible for officers to hold any 
p(»ition in the direct line of management oi firms who only paid them in- 
directly and, possibly, only had part use of their services. These^ officers 
would have authority to do things for workpeople within the lines laid down 
by individual management; they would have no more authority over 
employees than the works Doctor. 

It is here perhaps that the division between personnel m a n a g ement and the 
functions of me Welfare Officer, at present somewhat vagudy defined, w^d 
become obvious. It is indeed the view <rf n«ny studorts w industtid idattom 
that ffiis division of functions is necessary if Welfare Officors arc to take thor 
place in modem industrial produrtion. 

But while I am not completely convinced that this is the mr ptdy 
metiiod of putting welfare into Wustry, I am entirely stuxsfasd on aabm^ 
point. Thi» is, mat whatever [dan be evolved, by whatever commitli en W 
assodatkm, it is docmied to failure unlen it is insfased by the pntou 
The reahiatkm that we all— -Management, Woikm mid Wdfaite Offiema— 
ait BUSBohen one anotiier must & imphrit in any such oigairisation. ffir 
Staffixrd has put this into wmds winch I cannot hc^ to bener: 

It is a elation of our success ^ we should acknowbc^ unreservedly 
the mmmnn human factors that bind iis to^^dher as a muxon* If fa ^ 
recognition df fartor udiich will endde us to weld our wbdb nation 

sBto a fiviog iciua, inspired by a q»rit cd huffi endeawor and endurii^ coum^ 

that today our country ooula rdEresh its heart and nrind wito a 
deep^dltoi^ of tirite Christian fi^ whdi has come down to us over zfioo 
yean aod has over those emtuties inspired the peopfes of Eun^ to faerii 
eiortituid new hopes. 
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“ It. is tiuit ^mt, wd not our own material luq}e8 and difficulties) diat 
can be ffie most potent source of our inminffimi) am it by what name yw 
will, ielf*sacrifice, ^nour, love, or comradeship; it is the ttrongest power in 
our fives, and at this mmnent of deejp difficulty in our history we need its 
rapporting stroigdi as never before.” ^ , 

If, then, the need for such a spirit and outlook be necessary to each one of 
us as citizens, how much greater must be its value to those on whom rciSte the 
responsibility for lubricating the wheels of human engineering! Thors is 
the duty in all circ umstanc es and at all times to put first things first i^d to 
think beyond their imme diate prt^lems towards the realisation of a nafional 
industrial ideal. We have got to have men who can think along thcte fines, 

’ who are convinced above all else that mankind is worthy both servir^. and 
saving. We have got to have men who like St. Francis are prepared to 
undergo all hardship for a cause which they feel is worth while. We have 
got to have men who can show the single-minded devotion to a cause of the 
soldiers and peasants of Russia during me black years of the war. We have 
got to have men with fire in their bellies. 

CIVIL DEFENCE 

If this country finds it again necessary to assume the posture of defence, 
the duties and resptmsibilitics of the Welfare Officer will be considerably en- 
larged. The new Civil Defence Act not only empowers “ the Minister ” 
designated lor the work to set up local C.D. organisations and a cadre 
instructors — in the first place largely made up of police, firemen and 
local authorities’ employees. It authorises the re-enforcement of ”any 
provisions of the Civil Defence Acts 1937 and 1939 . . . relating 
to factories, mines, commercial buildings or public utility undertakings ... * 
or may vary such provisions in the light of altered circumstances. The 
Act in particular authorised the construction of factory shelters 
ara laid down how they were to be built. It put the mius on me factny 
Occupier to report, by a given date, what provision had been made, and 
authmised the service of notices to carry out such work on Occupier or Land- 
lord by the apfmmriate authority. Heavy penalties could be imposed for non- 
oomtdiance. under Section 23 of the same Act, all firms with over thirty 
employees were ordered to report, to factory or mines inspector or to the local 
; mnjnoriw concerned, what steps had been men to train employees in A.R.P. 
and in nrefighting. Here also there were penalties for neglect 
i it seems d>vious that, should these powers have to be reassumed, ffie 
Jshhisteid Welfare Officer will, at die onset at any rate, have to aotept an in- 
i^tied re^naMlity. In consultation with the Safety Officer and the W<«di» 
Ssd^ Comnuttee Ite can give very valuable help, and he shotdd 
; noAt it his business to keep threast of whatever (h-ders are {VdmulgaCcd 
: under die new It^slatitm. 



CHAPTBt 3 

PLAN FOR A WELFARE DEPARTMENT 
By H. A. Goddard 

One of the good dungs which has arisen out of the recent war is d» hat that 
many of the welfare amenities which used to be regarded as die prerogadye di 
the large and wealthy firm have now become an accepted part of good 
industrial organisadon. No longer are welfare departments looked upon as 
a rather pleasant way of absorbing surplus profits, and it is now generally 
conceded that they have a pondve contribution to make to die efficiency di 
the business. 

It is importer that this concept of the welfare function slumld be realised 
and accepted by both management and workers, otherwise there is die danger 
that a paternalistic atmosphere may pervade and the entire activities bosome 
suspect so far as the workers are concerned. Only when it is established 
that the Welfare Department has a direct relationship with the business in 
the same way as, say, the Publicity, Advertising or Accounting Departments 
will it be taken seriously and expected to earn its keep. For mat is the add 
test of all departments — ^they must be judjKd by the contributions diey make 
to the effective working of the business. The question is not “ Can we afford 
a Welfare Department? ” but “ Can we afford to be widiout one? ” and to 
answer that question properly it is first necessary that die cost of running 
such a department be rully investigated. 

There are, of course, many factors to be borne in mind in endeavouring to 
arrive at a cost, and the first of these is the size of the undertaking. Just him 
big should a factory be before it finds it necessary to employ a ipodaUst 
department to cover the ampities and services available to its workpeople? 

The ansvver depoids entirely on die special circumstances of eadh case, and 
it would be impostible to lay down an arbitrary figure. There is, hoswyer, 
an otcelient guide in The Factories (Medical and Wdfeuc Services) Order 
This Order gave the Factory Insp^tor power to direct die occujner of nnj 
factory employing 250 or more persons and engaged on work tm bdu^ ol 
the Crown to appoint specialist staff for health and weli^ snpervisitm, 
From this it can be assumed diat, in the eyes of the State, mcc a hum 
reaches a tize where it employs 250 people the appointment 1^ a medudht « 
netnssary. This does not, of course, mean that the welfare funetkm is entiidl) 
absent in factories employing less than 250 peo^de. The reqmremenit ol# 
Factories Acts and omer statutory provisions relating to worlting 
have to be satisfied, and the onus is on the chief executive or owner of ^ 
boaneis to see that this is done. 

ss 
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Pi^ien, Iwwever, die aufnbers employed become so great ibat it is ImpoC' 
lor the chief executive to maintain an adrauate suparidon, the tmm 
is ripe lor a Wel&tre Officer to be appdnted. Inis official may have prescribed 
duties, or hs may be given a free hand nffiject only to the authoruy of the 
chief executive. In actual practice it is becoming increasingly common to 
centralise all activities which relate to the personnel of a factory, and such 
duties as rnruitment of labour, training and education, health, safe^i and 
welfare are invariably delegated to a central department, which depai^ent 
naturally increases in sixe with the size of die firm. \ 

It is also quite impossible to provide precise figures of “ cost,” sined, each 
factory has its individual prdilems, which vary considerably in relation to such 
fiictors as its geographical situation or the processes involved in manufacture. 
For instance, a factory situated in a rural area may find it necessary to employ 
special uransport for its workers and make much more elaborate canteen 
arrangements than the factory in the big town whose workers nearly all live 
within easy walking distance. The argument may be advanced mat such 
costs as transport and feeding in the instance quoted would have ti) be met 
even if the factory had no Welfare Department, and it is ouite true to say 
that there arc a number of “welfare” costs which at the moment are 
swallowed up in the general costs of management 

That does not, however, alter the fact that if a Welfare Department is in 
existence, ffien all such costs should properly be charged against it, as it is 
oolv by this method that any accurate correlation can be made between costs 
and range of activities covered. 

Far too little statistical information is available at the present moment, 
and it is hoped that all firms will make an effort to keep accurate costs in 
order that a basis of comparison can be established. The Industrial Welfare 
Society is conducting a survey on the costing, of personnel departments, and 
when that survey is completed and the resmts published it may be possible 
to lay down a uniform standard, although the mdustrial Welfare Society in 
its pamfdil^ to employers asking for thrir cooperation is at pains to say “the 
compktt [nctiire may be misleading without turnover figures, since thoae 
omnpanies whose labour costs form a high proportion m {Mn^uction owt 
__^nt wdl seem out of balance whai compared with those whose propor>- 
tiONBatoiabottr cost is bw.*' 


DEPARTMENTAL COSTS 


To attemjM; to answer the questitm “ What should die d^iartmc^ cost? ” 
dies a comply analysis or all the enioise items which can twcmerlv be 


byidves' 


ptotged i^gamst the departmei^ wd the following partietdars have bem 
to comprriiensive as possible in mder that speeme items cmi be gytiwiwl to 
diey s^iply to the iiuhvidual firm. 

— The first questkm is tote of sriarks, and k imotoiaiify §0Bm! 
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lltat idbm is a range aixordins to tJbc size oime undota^tag atul die 
ra[|NMiiab^ty' allocated t» tibe head <n ^ Whore a group trf cotn* 

paniea is inv^ved or the unit has a working force o£ over 3,000, it is usual for 
die h^ of die department to be primarUy respectable for admimstratioai and 
to act in an advisory capacity regarding the formulatiQn of the personnd ptJii^ 

tl^ contjpany. In such cases a salary of £1^200 per anntun upwards is usual, 
and in addition there are certain direct expenses, such as travelling allowances 
can assume a large figure if a group of oimpanies is omcerned), enter- 
taining expenses and the like. In most cases firms pr^er their executives to 
own meir own cars, and reimburse them for expenses incurred in travelling 
by a mileage allowance based on the horse-power of the car. If train 
journeys are necessary, then first-class travel is allowed, together with any 
hotel expenses. 

The next grade is that of the Senior Personnel Officer, who is responsible 
for a working force of from 1,000 to 3,000. This grade also includes the 
position of deputy or chief assistant to d^e positions described above, and the 
salary range is usually £750-£i^,ooo. Here, again, expenses are aUowed as 
before indicated. 


Coming to the firm with under 1,000 employees, the pondon of Personnd 
or Welfare Officer carries a salary ranging from £<5100 to ^^850. 

In addition to the above, which may properly be described as senior posts, 
there sue Assistant Personnel and Welfare Officers who may have a ^neral 
responsibility or be charged with one or more of the recognised funcdkms. 
Here, salaries range from £y»-£ 6 oo according to the scope of die aj^xnnt- 
ment. 

It should be noted that there is a considerable variation in nomendature, 
and such tides as Personnel Manager, Labour Manager and Welfare Manager 
have no commonly accepted definition. It is dierdore unwise to attempt to 
assess the responsibilities of a particular job by the dde, and acoirdindy die 
words “ Personnel Officer ” have been used throughout this section Mcause 
such a tkscripdon embraces the functions of all engaged in this t^ Pf w«^ 
Neetfa. — ^As regards die actual staffinig the Wemue 
ment, the following may be a useful guide. If the numbers employed are 
less dian aoo, then it is the responsibility of the chief executive oi ^ 
compsmy to direct die welfare activities. Since he will be the penon whiO 
is in direct ccmtact with all the employees — and in most cases he has probabfo 
engaged &em himself — ^diese duties emne naturally, and if he makes Mmsw 
avmldile for die vendladon of grievances and condderation oi mraestkHis, 
diere Is cv^ inspect that the ruadons in such a unit will be extzenmy gbodL 

It wdl be an advwtage if a clerk can be detailed for {Art of his dme fo 
dpaidh sQtttine work as is necessary, and some person qualified hi lirff sdi 
also be avaUdde. . ; 

In the firm emjdoying 200-300 it may be oonddered heoesrary fo tmpQittt 
e It^idine Wdfore Onfioer, but in most caws die dht^ CBeoutive will st^tdbe 
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iuD itsjKMuifailitjr, with perhaps a Htde extira clerical asastance* Sc^aetum 
It is cmrittevd advisable to employ a £ull>dme nurse and, rince there will 
•hvtoosly not be enough work tor her in that capacity, to debate ceitam 
wrihure duties to her. Such records as arc necessary will mobwly be kept 
"ty the Wa^cs Clerk. 

It is when we reach a pay-roll of 300-500 that it is really justifiable to 
t^MMnt a full-time officer to look after welfare. It is assumed that in ^ firm 
<s this size the chief executive will have so many other duties tibat he will 
fiterally not be able to spare the time to see to the personnel side. A ca^pable 
secretary-assistant is invaluable at this stage, and clerical assistance in pit^jor- 
tion to the duties which are allocated. Tlie appointment of a full-time Aurse 
is also necessary at this stage, and although it is questionable whether she 
would have enough to do, there are always extraneous jobs which can be 
absorbed by such a person, especially if there are a number of womm 
employed. 

From 500-1,000 employees sees a necessity for a Welfare Officer and an 
assistant — the sex of the assistant depending largely on the proportion of 
women employees. A capable secretary and records clerk are also required, 
and at this stage it is desirable to explore the possibility of a part-time Medical 
Service. That would mean a resident nurse, and possibly an assistant, with 
the Medical Officer visiting the factory on stated days. 

For the firm of over 1,000 employees, much depends on the nature of the 
work and the policy of the company. The head of the department ^ould 
have managerial status, and he will probably need two 01 three qualified 
asristants, one of whom will probably be responsible for the engagement of 
labour, while the others carry out the specialised functions relating to enmloyee 
services. The clerical and secretarial staff will be in proportion, an<i there 
may be a full-time Medical Officer with his own stafiF of nurses and andllary 
workers. 

In this sense it is interesting to note that in the larger units ffiere are many 
jobs in addition to the Medi^ Officer which require spedalists, when 
these are employed it is always wise to see that their relationriup to tiie 
personnel manager is clearly defined. Examples are education and training 
officers and safety officers, and it is usual for the personnel officer to act in a 
"functional capadty ” in such instances. By that is meant that he has no 
d^^ control over the activities of such officers, but since their work im p jti giff 
on his he has a functional respon^ility m see that the company's personndi 
policy is onrrectly carried out. 

Finally, them is die group of companies with a centralised Personndi 
l^artmoit which may be in the charge oi a director of the firm. Manyl^ 
reco^nlsmg the vital important of the human ride of Ihw 
wmoess, have appdnted Personnel Directors, and these officuds are dbargml^ 
iririi die important duty of interpr^iim the personnel pdky d the tnmoiax^ 
jrimoog^rimt its ramificatiotts. ■xr-v 
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, ^0««iiiinidB*^^ Kkkfia fioose» tbe ipiefl^ ovqijMad 
iaad ^e dbpartmeDt i^ould be diarged i& ppoftar aUocatkm »m^ 
expoMe items as lighting, heating, dcpreciaticm tit nmiiture and equipment, 
^tionery supplies, including record cards and forms which can and do run 
into a very large sum, postages, and telephone expenses, together widi ^ 
cost of journals, periodicals, etc., which it is ctmsiderdi newssary to have. 

Under the heading of “ Health, Wcl&tre and Safety,*’ die expenses to be 
met include the remuneradon of a full- or part-dme Medical Omcer, nurses 
and hrst-aid staff. Safety Officer’s salary if one is spedfically em{doyed, 
together with medical and safety equipment and supplies. 

In a number of factories provision is already made for Education and 
I'raining, and it seems reasonable to suppose that die applicadon of the 1944 
Educadon Act will impose further ex|^nses upon employers. Whether tm 
Education and Training Department is run as a part of die Welfare Depart- 
ment is immaterial; it is an employee service and as such its cost should 
properly be charged to the department responsible for personnel. Included 
in such costs arc the salaries of educadon officers, instructors and trainers, 
fees paid to visiting lecturers and on behalf of employees sent outside the firm 
for training, the requisite furniture, equipment (which may include films) 
and books. The total cost of this service depends entirely on the policy ot 
the firm. It may decide to soend very little but, on the other hand, if the 
job is going to be done properly it is going to cost a great deal of money, and 
it is hoped that employers will realise that money spent on dieir employees ui 
this maimer is money invested and will pay a handsome dividend in die 
of more efficient workers. 

Finally, on the quesdon of costs there is the seetkin which deals with 
** General Welfare Services,” and there is really no end to die items whkb 
could be included under this heading. 

There is no doubt that a well-run house magazine can be a great fatdp i& 
promodng good relations, and wherever possiUe one should be insdtMed< 
There are many such publications, ranging from the humble wall nempt^ 
to die illustrated monthly magazine, and the first essential is to deckle 
what type of publication is going to appeal to the employees most 

If it is to be an ambitious affair, then profesaonal asdstance so far as 
layout and printing is concerned vtill have to be stnight and it may qpdte 
likely need a full-time Editor. Employees should be etmouraged to coo* 
tribute articles, sketches and original woik, for all of which payment should 
be made. 

There it often a conflict of opinion as to whether a charge dtoald be 
made for a bouse magazine, and sound arguments can be pm torwaid botl 
to and i^init. A wdl-known firm bears the oatire cost of ptoductioa td 
mdbr magazine, but employees are charged id. per copy^e prootods of tiM 
•atogp^l;lptheatdit(dtbeWork8Be»e1dl<mtI^llld. 
magazine which is ffistributied free charge ii not to jam# 
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die rmpieots as is one £or which a payment is made. The prodoctkm in 
<|uestimi is a twenty-£our>page illustrated one and is prodtuxd monthly. Its 
oost to the company is approximately /^,ooo per annum. 

Another employee amenity which invariably needs subsidising in some 
hirm or another is the works canteen. Most works canteens are usually run 
on a basis of operating costs, and the general overheads are borne by the 
company. In addition, many companies provide tea or other refresmaoent 
free of charge during rest breaks, and it is also becoming a general pi^ce 
for juvenile meals to be charged at a reduced rate. As an example ofWl^t 
this latter service can cost, m the company previously mentioned over a pipriod 
of 12 months, 14,484 juvenile meals were served, and the cost amounted to 
;^7I i7f. 6 d. 

Social and Recreational facilities must also be encouraged, and although 
these are usually run on a contributory basis, the company is always expect 
to make contributions either in cash or by the provision of some service. I 
am not now referring to the initial expenmture of laying out a sports ground 
or building a social club. This is purely capital expenditure and must, of 
couTK, be provided by the firm, but even the best of clubs find difficulty in 
making ends meet without some help from the company. The same remarks 
apply to sick benefit clubs and benevolent funds, of which Acre arc a great 
vsmety. Most of the sick benefit clubs do, in fact, manage to pay their way 
with me company providing the necessary clerical labour, W cases are always 
imsing which do not come under the nues of the club— the employee whose 
sickness has been of such long duration that benefit has ceased, and die 
movision of surgical appli ances or artificial limbs, are examples which conK 
readily to mind. 

Some firms do, in fact, pay sickness benefit up to an agreed number of 
wedts, usually dependent on length of service, without any contribution at 
all frmn the employee, and this can easily amount to a very large sum in die 
course of a year. Special grants for convalescence or rest-homes ate a l s o 
expenses which occur. 

Now that holidays with pay arc practically universal it becomes necessary 
to differentiate between the payments which arc made under statutory or 
^^eement requirements and those which are in excess. The former ate 
^optf ly (har^ble to the Wares Account, but the latter ate the concern of 
the Welmre Dejmtment ana should be allocated accordingly. Pennon 
Khetoa and long-«rvice awards or ^tuities ate also costs which must be 
taken into account, and if any scheme is in existence which provides »«««»* 
to cmpkwecs whilst they are serving in the Forces, that, too, « a proper charge. 

Finally, full account should be taken of expenses which are eoiyer tiffid 
wnh research into personnel relations. This is a sphere of activity which has 
^ been gready reveloped as yet, but many employers have teahsed it 
SI Inn as necessary to at^y research methods to the iiuiiidn foctm ill bmiiicti 
is it is to> say, enguoeetmg developmoit 
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0» (ii f Aiulinii.*~The above are all exao^les of expense items which are 
direcdy concern^ with the permnnel activities of me factory. Valuable 
statistical information can be obtained by listing all t!w items which are 
applicable and placing against each individual item the cost. That cost 
shouJd then be expressed in three distinct ways. First, as a percentage of the 
total wage bill; secondly, as a percentage or tumovn; and, diirdly, wodked 
out as a cost per head pn annum. The individual items can then be added 
up and the totals expressed in the same way. By this means many items 
which have hitherto been lost in the general costs of manag^ent can be put 
in their proper perspective and the total costs of perscMmeT services be much 
more accurately compiled. 


OFFICE ACCOMMODATION 

The next question to be considered is that of housing the activities which 
have been described, and in this connection readers are recommended to 
obtain from the Industrial Welfare Society their booklet entitled for 

Planners. This contains a wealth of useful informadon for those who 
to plan a special department for welfare activities. 

If a Welfare Department is to be efficient, it follows that adequate office 
accommodation must be provided, and in this respect it should be noted that 
there are certain essentials which must be considered when planning a layout 
Amongst the foremost of these is easy access firom the factory itself and trom 
the outside world. It is assumed that the Welfiue and Personnd services go 
hand in hand, and therefore the site should be planned so that intending 
applicants for employment have no difficulty in miding it and do not have 
to wander all over me factory. If the hurtory is a large mie, a poatkm at 
the entrance may not always meet die case and it may he necessary to have 
a subsidiary office at the tactory gate for interviewing purposes, with ihe 
main Welfare Department in a convenient central spot The great dung k 
to see that employees are not discouraged by reason d its inaccessthlHty from 
amsuldng the Welfare Department, and me first conaderatioa must be to 
see that ^ location of the department is known to all employees from the 
time oi engagement 

In most cases, the induction of the new employee is carried out in its 
inidal miges in die Welfare Department and if that induedon is candbd OQt 
properly me employee will have already learnt to feel at heme and w^ not 
beat all diy of returning to what was his first point ol cootoct with hfr Job. 

Mmy firms insist t&t die Welfare and Personnel Department should be 
sitnated near to the Wages Department so diat em^oyee records cut he 
common to both departments, hat in practice^ onlew the Wsgp Dq^MUtmeid 
is ha dose contact with the w<»ks, it u math better for the Wdfrtre Iliqpith 
meat to be placed in a readily accessible pomdon, even if k meinf haqp i e ^ 
dupikato leoonk 
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tlk same remarks apply to the contact which the department has mth 
the principal executives and general ofBces, and whib it is an advantage to be 
in ck»e contact with these fimctions it must not be forgotten that the primary 
|ob dF die Welfare Department is with the human beinn empbyed in the 
factory. A Welfare Department which is remote from the personnel of the 
factory will never be aole to do its job properly. If there is a Medical 
Department or works surgery, it is advantageous for it to be near 't6 the 
Wd fare Department, since the closest co-operation is essential between^ dicse 
departments. Before designing offices to accommodate the welfare funetion, 
grmt care and forethought are necessary, and the scope of the department 
should be carefully considered so that possible extensions and development 
can be incorporated. The writer has had the opportunity of visiting a large 
number of Welfare Departments in this country, and although most of them 
have been carefully planned, without exception the comment has been made 
that insufficient room has been left for development. 

The functions which have to be considered when planning are as follows : 
( 0 ) Recruitment and selection of new employees. 
lb) Records. 

(c) Employee amenities. 

\i) Joint consultative facilities. 

In connection with (a) it cannot be too stronglv stressed that the first 
impression may have a vital beanng on the attitude or the new employee, and 
a bright and cncerful waiung-room is the first requisite. This room should 
be well furnished with pictures, magazines and newspapers, to occupy the 
applicant’s time while waiting to be interviewed. Incidentally, the selection 
of a^ commissionaire or reception clerk is of prime importance, since that 
official is usually the first human contact the would-be employee makes, and 
the company may well be judged by the initial impression he creates. A 
separate room or rooms should always be used for interviews, and where 
selection tests are used, the utmost privacy and consideration arc dearable. 
The engagement of a new employee is an important event and it should 
be treatra with dignity. 

The next ptrint to be considered is that of r«»rds. It should go vridiout 
saying that all records arc highly confidential and should be housed in 
a manner that they are easy of access yet properly protected against fire. AB 
tile well-known office-equipment manutacturers have exceUendy 

giving the maximum amount of fire prototion conmined wth 
^peratog effiaency. One small point which may be mentioned is that 
letonu mould be housed on the ground floor so that they can be easUv and 
speedily removed in case of fire. ' 

The importance of training and education is freely admitted, and die 
^lphcaiioii$ of the new Education Act must be considered in any 

wtore development. Accommodation should certainly bo provide Idf 
maMMmom instruction, and it is also a great advantage hi 
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ilm otn be « 

[t is a oommon tsuuag m 
aost Welfare Department 
;^ans that niffidoit space is 
iot allowed for this function, 
and aa it is likely to assume 
much greater si^iificance in 
the future too much em- 
phasis cannot be placed on 
Its importance. It need not 
be thought that spare set aade 
in this manner will only 
occasionally be used. £x- 
peiienre has shown that there 
18 always a demand for a 
room — it may be for confer- 
ence or instructional pur- 
PO«».>tJ>“ybcforliaii<% 
one of those extraneous jobs 
which come to all Welfare 
Officers, such as the issue of 
clothing coupons — but if ac- 
comm^ation is not available 
then the work is held up. 

Employee amenides must 
also be taken into account 
and suitable office spare and 
equipment provided for sick 
clul^ socim and athletic 
clubs, hospital and savings 
schemes, and all the other 
facilities which are part and 
^cel of employee service, 
^e nature and demands of 
tiiis particular feature are so 
vaned that it is impossible to 
lay down any hard-and-fast 
rmes, but it will facilitate the 
snio<^ running of all these 
U thdr aaministrati<m 
can ne centred in the Wel- 

\ The same remark ;q)plie8 
^ ..pf - Joint 
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Consultation. It is important that there should be a “ home ” for and a 
poperly appointed conference or council chamber adds di^ty to themoceed- 
tngs. In all aspects of joint consultation “ atmosphere ” ^ys a very big part, 
and it is good policy to have a room set aside for ^s work. 

The plan reproduced (Fig. i) gives a typical layout for a Personnel and 
Welfare Department, but even in this case it was found less than twelve months 
after it was ouilt that increased accommodation was necessary. The introduc- 
tion of a works magazine and a library was proposed, and to the great regret of 
all concerned it was not found possible to house these purely welfare futures 
in their proper place. It is therefore urged again that anyone planning a new 
layout should leave room for additions and expansion. 

The question of Medical Services and their relationship to the Welfare 
Department is one which has been given careful thought, and one word of 
warning is necessary. While it is true that the two departments should work 
in the dosest liaison, there is no reason at all why they should be in absolute 
proximity. The Medical Department has certain special considerations which 
arc of prime importance. Firstly, it should be situated so that there is easy 
access from the public road, as cases may often be required to be transferred 
to ambulances. Secondly, it should not be at the extreme end of the factmy, 
as in the case of a bad aeddent valuable time would be lost in getting the 
patient to the surgery. Another point which should be obvious is that it 
diould be on the ground floor. Therefore, although it is desirable that the 
Welfare and Medical Departments should be together, it is not by any means 
essentid, and in the process of planning, first consideration must be given to 
the points enumerated. 

In general, it is suggested that all buildings should be as attractively 
designed as possible, with flower gardens or shrubs at the entrance so as to 
present a pleasing picture to the would-be employee. In no field is diere so 
much room for development as in the design and layout of factory preccdses, 
and it caimot be too strongly emphasised that it is possible to combine beauty 
with efficiency at litde or no extra cost. 


OFFICE RECORDS 

The question of records is one which requires careful mnridreatiftft. 
Wherever possible they should be centralised in one depaitment, i.e. die 
jPipsQnnei Office. In brief, records can be divided into three beadlwgtr 
They arc: ^ 

I. Employment 

X Wdfeue. 

|. Medical. 

with the 1^ category we arc not particularly concerned, as the hiforttiih 
^^mtoned thereon is intend^ mainly for purposes trf recordiilg die 
tfttSwdual 8 engagement, rates <rf pay, sidiseqisent transfers ***<1 
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history. A tjmical form of record (Figs. 2 and 3, Frtmt and Reverse) is here 
produced^ and it will be seen that the information contauned thereon is of a 
most comprehensive nature. It will be noted that no informadmi is recorded 
on this ourd as to the individual’s physical condition. This is purdy a 
medical matter and in no circumstances should medical information be g^ven 
on an ordinary employment record card. 

The Medical Officer will, of course, satisfy himsdf that each employee is 
physically capable of performing the duties allotted to him, and in the course 
of his medical exammation he will note on his own record cards all die 
information which he has acquired. This may be far more dian is required 
for the particular job and may possibly reveal facts which are not even known 
to the individual. It is therefore most necessaiy that the medical records be 
kept separate. There are many good reasons why this should be so, the diief 
of which is that they will be put to so many and varied uses. 

Basic Index . — ^TTie first record which every Welfare Department should 
have is a simple card index containing the name, address, clock number, 
department and age of every individual employed. The information neces* 
sary to compile this record comes from the Personnel Office, and as each new 
en^gement is made, a card is created for the Welfare Department. The 
same procedure applies to termination of em^oyment, as it is most necessary 
that tins record be absolutely up to date. There should be sufficient room 
left on the card for extra information to be recorded, and it is surprising how 
valuable this record becomes after a time. 

Such information as mode of transport to and from die factory, issue of 
clothing coupons, juvenile tickets and much other useful data can be acquired. 
In addition, it will be found that this record is most useful in cmninlu^ tibe 
unusual statistics which are always rnjuired in such a hurry. The Mani^ing 
Director wants to know how many people live more thw five rnUes away 
from the facto^, or how many married women are employed, and it is a 
ojmparatively simple matter to run through the cards and extract the rwpsfred 
information. The value of this record is that, as it contetins no confioieatial 
information at all, e.g. rates of pay or medical details, it can be used by 
everyone in the department, and a junior clerk can be given a specific jd) to 
^ involving its use with the knowledge tiiat there will be no breadh of 
ocmfidence. 

Confidential Bile . — ^A ver^ difierent matter is die Welfare ORker’s own 
personal file of ** case ” histories. These should always be kept under fodk 
and ke^, tince die information contained dierein is usually of a perscukal or 
domestic nature. Here it is suggested that the Welfare Officer mould 
a record all those people who consult him, and dnt record diould coauuila 
a brid^ prfeU of the circummuices disdosed and pa^culars of the advice {dvesi 
or actiol taken. It is a matter which often exercises die mind of a Wdfare 
Officer as to whether he is justified in making a record of what it told m lanl 
in eonfidenoe. He ofrm that having d^t with the problmi h li bdhial* 
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for tiiere to be no record and the whole circumstances forgotten as quickly 
as possible. 

In my ojf^on it is much better to keep a record, provided steps are taken 
to see that it is not accessible. Human problems have a way of repeating 
themselves, and the recording of these cases forms a valuable human recenro 
which proves most useful when problems of a like nature are propounded. 

Again, it helps very much to inspire confidence in the individuu. A, man 
may visit you twice with an interval of six months between the visits^ You 
have probably seen hundreds of people during that time and might quite 
conceivably have forgotten all about him, but he expects you to resume the 
interview where you left it off six months ago, and if you cannot do that he 
feels that he is not getting the attention he deserves. The really wise Welfare 
Officer gives the impression to each caller that his problem is the one thing 
which really matters, and unless he has an adequate record or case history he 
will find this very difficult. 

Disabled Persons’ Records , — ^Another record which should be kept in the 
Welfare Department is the Disabled Persons’ Register. Under the provisions of 
the Disabled Persons Employment Act 19^, employers have a duty to keep a 
list of all registered disabled persons in their employ, and it is suggested that by 
its very nature this is a record which should be the immediate concern of tke 
Welfare Officer. A suggested card-index record is shown (Fig. 4), and 
Ac Welfare Officer Aould see that each person on Aat list is visited on Ae 
{ob from time to time. 
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Medkal Rcportt.—^tht recording o£ medical certificates is a job which is 
usuallv undertaken by the Welfiue Department, and in a large &dory it is 
advisaole that there should be a central d^partm^t charged with the 
responsibili^ o£ dealing with these certificates. It should be laid down in 
^ Works Rules, and emphasised, diat all medical certificates should be sent 
to the Welfare I^partment and they must be clearly marked with the name, 
clodc niunber and department of the individual. Despite this precaution 
certificates will arrive by all sorts of circuitous routes, often containing the 
sketehiest mformation. A harassed GJ*. writes on a leaf of his notobook 
that Mr. Jones is suffering from a severe chill. There may be twenty Joneses 
working in the factory, and that is where the original alphabetical card-index 
record is so useful. Having ascertained which Jones it is, the next step is to 
see that all the people who should be notified are told. To do this an advice 
pad, which may be in triplicate if required, is used and the particulars on the 
medical certificate are copied and transmitted, one copy to the man’s foreman, 
one to the Wages Department and one to the Sick Club. The original medical 
certificate is then passed to the clerk who deals with the recording of sickness 
absence, the exact method of which will be explained later, and is subsequendy 
filed for record purposes. In many cases employees ask for the sickness 
certificate to be returned to them in order that they may use it for production 
to a Friendly Society. In these circumstances a further copy is made for 


filing purposes. 
AosenteeistTi 


ABsenteeism . — The question of recording nekness absence leads us 
naturally to the discussion of all forms of absenteeism and lateness, and diis 
is a matter which has caused a headache to many managements. Never- 
theless, if it is tackled scientifically there is no reason why it should not be 
kept within reasonable bounds. If a worker absents him^ from his work 
or is consistendy late in arriving, there must be a reason, and it is the Welfare 
Officer’s job to find out that reason and remove the cause. The insdtutkui 
of a series of fines or other penalties is not in any sense a deterrent — in hKXt 
in most cases it merely provokes a feeling of irritation in the fectory a» a 
whole and sometimes more harm than good will result. 

It is now freely recognised that punishment is not an effective mediod nA 
combating crime, and more and more attention is being paid totheestablishment 
psychiatric treatment in an endeavour to prevent ramer than punish. In the 
same way, such misdemeanours as absenteeism or persistent lateness should be 
treated with a view to removing the cause rather than punishing the offence. 

The first duty to be carried out is to record and analyse the sickness 
ad>8ettce in the factory, and in tins respect much valuable infermation can be 
obtah^ from the Industrial Health Research Board R^tt No. 85: Tkf 
Recording of Swl(ness Absence in Industry (H.M. Stationery Office.^ Piioe 
4^. net). Tbts report not only describes the mediod ol reemding sickness 
absence but lays dawn dasrifications d causes of certified sideness. Ihese 
ait dirided into seven groups, as follows: 
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I. Influenza and Cold. 

3 . Diseases of Respiratory System. 

3. Diseases of Digestive System. 

4. The Rheiunatism Group. 

5. Functional Nervous Disorders. 

6. Accidents at Work. 

7. Unclassified Conditions. 

and in addition an alphabetical list of diseases with their appropriate da^ifica- 
Uon is given. 

The usual method adopted is for the foreman of each department to render 
to the Personnel or Welfare Department a daily report of lateness and 
absentedsm (Fig. 5). This he compiles from the clock cards of the individuals 
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Fig. 5 


in his departoent, marking each entry with the appropriate code letter. A 
typical code in use is as follows : 

CwCertified Sickness, N =ssNo reason. 

L«Leave or Holidays. U«Unceitiiicd Sickness, 

B»Dome$dt trouble, bad travelling H » Illness at borne, 

conditions, etc. A Accident 

^ These forms arc sent in daily and are co|ned on to the individual cardi 
6 and 7, Front and Reverse), there being a separate card fw enV 
pl^ee (pink for women, blue for men). It should be noted that the card at 
pinted will last for three years, and thus it provides a valuable “ at a ^Unce ** 
record when required. The nature of the illness as shown by the medical 
ocrdflcate is pinted across foe absence space. 

At foe cud of each month an analyw is made of all foe certified iklcIMti 
aecsQffong to foe classifications already stated and a return 1# foe 
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ranmi^le officials of the factory. This return caQs attsndon to any uiidtK 
inaiieiioe of ihiuiess in any one department and b often the means of deter- 
mining sdiether particular conditions or methods of work have ill effects 
<m heuth. 

Works Rules usually provide that a medical ocrtilicate mutt be produced 
for a sickness ^sence ot Icmger than three days, but there are n^y absences 
of less dian that period and diese must be returned as uncertified nckness. . 
Provided that tiiis figure does not get out of hand, it it not necessary to take 
any particular action. There will always be the “ day off ” because the 
employee it not feeling up to the mark, and if that day off prevents a fwt- 
nignt’s illness then it b well spent. 

The next code letter “ L,*' meaning leave or holidays, is self-explanatory, 
but when we came to ** H ” and “ B,” illness at home, domestic trouble, etc., 
these are factors which the Welfare Officer must investigate forthwith and 
wherever possible give help and assistance in meeting the temporary emer- 
gency. Tne classification A ” also speaks for itself and the Safety Officer 
will already have taken what action is necessary, but it still behoves die 
Welfare Officer to enquire to see if any assistance is necessary. Incidentally, 
this record card over a period of years is admirable for picking out at a glaim 
the “ accident prone” mdividuals, and here again it may be posaUe to rive 
them extra care and attention, since experience l^s shown that most ** aeddem 
prone” people are emotiorially sick and in many cases need psychiattk 


treatment. 

It is, however, with the “ N ” — ^no reason — group that most trooNe is like^ 
to be encountered. One eff die most effective methods of dealing with dus 
category was tried out in many factories during the war by forming a , 
committee (usually a suh-comnuttee of the Jrint Works Produedon Cmn- 
mittee) to investigate such cases, widi power to summon die oflendeit to 
appear before them to state dieir reasons for being absent. These committees 
were primarily instituted in ftKtories which were scheduled under die 
Essential Work Orders. 

It will be remembered that the provisions of diose Orders £t»boi^ the 
employer u> dismiss a worker or the worker to leave hb employment without 
the permission of the NadtMial Service Officer. In additmn, cases of 
riiaentedsm and perastent lateness could be referred to die Nadmia} Service 
Officer, v^o was empowered to pvt a direction to the wodco’ ccmcensed if 
he Wam saddbd that me facts jus^d such an action. In order to pl^ d» 
correct facts before him it became necessary to hedd an invesdgadoo at die 
: fadm and so these committees were brought into bring. The amunittee 
ususidy cemsittiri of two worker representariyes and two m^gement repro- 
Mptadves, widi the Wriftue Officer, made or female according to die sex of 
dk offender. Only persittent offenders— that b to say, diose who were 
haiStmiUy absent vrithout rcason-rwetc sumnuMied, ^dr records *c|d , 
out to tra and they were an opportunity of ea^drining thrir cases. 
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It was sui^pnnng to note that even the toughest individuals, who would ftot 
have turned a hair over the biggest telling o£F from dbieir foreman, became 
diffident when asked to jus^ their actions by their fellow-workmates. 

\ These committees had no aisdpunary powers whatever — that is to say, they 
90 uid not inflict fines or punish in any way. All they could do was to rejport 
the matter to the National Service Officer, a course which incidentally was 
seldom necessary to take. The real value lay in the effectiveness of the 
method. Not only were the real o0enders shamed into mending their\ways, 
but many deserving cases, which otherwise might never have come to fight, 
were revealed and me Welfare Officer was able to give advice and assistance. 

On paper, the case of the girl who is consistently late each morning may 
appear very bad, but when it is found that she has an invalid mother and 
has to get father to work and the younger children ready for school the case 
takes on a different aspect altogether. It is not suggested that every case of 
absenteeism or persistent lateness is deserving of sympathy, but it is emphasised 
that there is a root cause for this failing and when the cause has been 
discovered then it should not be beyond the bounds of possibility to effect a 
cure. It is the job of the Welfare Officer to give especial attention to these 
cases, not from the “ policeman ” angle, but with a genuine desire to help. 

To sum up, it would be correct to say that so far as costs are concerned 
a Welfare Department can cost as much or as litde as desired, but if it is to 
fulfil its real purpose and provide an efficient service, certain essentials must 
be observed, and in the foregoing pages an attempt has been made to 
enumerate the essential features and arrive at an idea of their cost. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to spend a lot of money on a Weliboe 
Department, but that in itself will not produce results. 

What is needed is a genuine desire on the part of the M anag ement to foster 
the mint of cooperative endeavour, and if that sincerity of purpose is behind 
die Welfare Department, the bufidings and equipment are of s^ndary 
importacuto. 
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SCKIIAL AND OTHER “UAISONS” 
By A. T. Out 


The Norman Conquest happened many vears agjo, but during that pmod 
die word “ liaison ” must have been heara first within the shores of Britm. 
Whether it was associated with welfare can be answered only by research into 
ancient chronicles of time. Nevertheless, it is obviofus that D^esday Book 
never could have been compled unless a good deal liaison woik had been 
effected. 

The objects of that early survey may have been whdlly material with a 
view to sharing out the properties and hereditaments of the Saicons amongM 
the faithful foDowers of William the First, but credit must be given to thiU 
early survey, such as Domesday Book is, for from such invesdgatioiis 
information becomes available wmeh makes wdfere needs apparent. When 
the needs are understood, action usually follows. So liaison is an old but 
descriptive word for what follows. It may have disappeared from du 
ordinary British vocabulary for centuries, but two wars have necesritated the 
setting up of liaison officers of all kinds to facilitate coordination of effort 
and to establish friendly relations between persons, associations and countries. 
;We have, in fact, a liaison officer in every welfare wm^ker. 

Government departments can be isolated unless tiGFective liaison is estah* 
lished, and such remoteness can lead to disastrous administration. So can 
liuman relations founder without liaison in personnel and welfiue matters. 

COMMUNITY PROVISION 

In this chapter, the writer aims to point out how industrial urdfare of all 
kinds is tending to become far wider in its concepts dian in die post Inatead 
of internal self-contained schemes, the tendency is fenr employers to vkw the 
neighbourhood in which their woriu are ritoated as an area in winch they 
lave special re^nsibilities, and they are tending to make sodbc social pi» 
vision m conjunction widi the local statutory authorities dierdb. At lad) h 
U bang understood that the engineer, the stoker, the sewu^-madunisty the 
{coromaker and all such craftsmen need the services of die rouiKitiiian and*' 
the assistance of the baker, grocer, fruiterer, milkman, draper and the fnmherl^ ^ 
Pp»to-date industrialists, anyhow, nowadays are viewing meir partkulsr arens ^ 
b a nei^hourhood, and their concern is extended to au livii^; vnthin inch a 
Eonununity. this is a great advance rni die pant and Jhelps to '{aewent too 
pnilar an ap(aoach. It also circiimvaits the n^igtstkai Of tootiniKh of date 
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patenul influence which has been an objection to some industrial welfare in 
the 1 ^. 

Por those persons who believe in democracy in industry as a principle, 
hut ^ that its implementation is too great a risk, it is recommended mat 
they should experiment m this “ outside the factory " welfare service, for by 
so doing an organisation can be built up in which recreational and other 
services can be run, jointly by employers and workpeople, for the whole 
neighbourhood. In the management committees of these extraneous 
organisations experience in the task of consultation and co-operation can i,bc 
gamed both by executives and by employees. It provides a senool for grow^ 
and for the development of human personality outside the restricted walls bf 
a factory. It provides a “ clinic ” in which the necessary mental hygiene 
can be applied to both “ lagging ” executives and “ over-zealous ” workmcm 
by which both can be encouraged to essay new approaches in sharing 
experiences and management. By such methods, the soil can be made more 
receptive for joint committee work later on in the factories themselves. All 
such co-operative efforts are likely to become more fruitful owing to the educa- 
tion received in the joint nmning of social, educational and recreational facih- 
ties for the neighbourhood. More will be said about this later in this chapter. 

THE TRADING ESTATE AS MODEL 

There are benefits and disabilities in the provision of such Tradmg Estates 
as are known to date. In my view, the benefits outweigh the disadvantages, 
despite the fact that the social balance of an area m which a prosperous 
Tri^ng Estate functions may tend to be lop-sided. For instance, housing 
accommodation may lag far behmd the provision of factory space, which 
leads to great unhappiness and is an irritant in the realm of human relation- 
ships. In this respect, the Garden City type of authority, responsible both for 
housing and industrial accommodation, may appear better equipped than the 
private or government-owned estate has been in the past. 

If factory space and all the services such as power, water and transport, 
U^ether with an adequate number of workers, are available; if the factories 
can be rented at reasonable cost and arc of varying sizes, a small nmuhicturer 
can obtain a start. All his capital can be put entirely into a working account, 
vridhout die heavy financial commitments of building a iaxxory of his own. 
Ax his businen progresses, the estate owners are usually able to provide- 
space. For the workers a Trading Estate presents some better 
"MKurity ci employment than can be found in me localised and “ one-teade ” 
Uflittset, because usually the factories on the estate make many things. In tunes 
ii^ slackness for some, it is certain that there will be times of briskness for 
odmrs. This has the eflect making the labour force mobile without the 
fssdal objection to the actual transfer of men from town to tovm. This is 
fect^nisMl as creating hardriiip for the employed person’s family by sepava- 
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tion, of which mmf pe^)l<v owiii|; to the .war, hatit csqM»rinictA mm 
dieir share. Oot^ hoi^g proitrision everywhere is more than adequate, 
mobility of labour is bound thus to be restricted. I^ially, by die concoitrab' 
tion of industry on a Trading Estate it is likely that an attempt wfll be npJel 
to enlist the employers into some corporate body whose and objects '^are 
to develop a real neishbourhood in which tl«ir employees can find a cieadve 
|iurpose and where iasure will be made enjoyable lor all classes of working 


There are several cooperative welfare organiradons in existence more or 
less based on the principle of providing communal sendees or service. At 
Bristol a few firms are acting together to provide recreational activities on a 
co-operative basis. The initial stages in some cases have emanated from 
employers, and in others the local Trades Council has been the initiator. 
The latter method was adopted at St. Albans, where the functitms of the 
organisation arc at present restricted to increasing jn-oduction. Hiis explains 
the title of this organisation — ^The St. Albans’ Production and Welfare 
Council. In their ode they declare an axiom: “With Wdfare there is a 
greater chance for Production.” Scunthorpe in Lincolnshire has its IMarict 
&fcty Council, whose aims are important; it may yet widen its operations 
and become, too, a Welfare Agency. There arc odier districte, too, m which 
timilar action has been taken. The largea schmic, however (which has 
involved an outlay of roughly / 100,000), is that at Slough. The bulk of 
this money was “ free ” money, provided by industry. Here, an organisation 
known as the Slough Social Fund conunenced its operations in 1936, widi 
objects which make possible the promotion and maintenance of any scheme 
or schemes by which the health, education, recrottkHi and welfare of local 
persons can be secured. It would be well to give very full particulars of dns 
experiment, because its success can give a lead to other districts if the wider 
view of community welfare — of which industry is a part — is accepted as a 
social advance. 


Most new ventures owe their birth to some person or persons of vhson and 
courage, and this was the case at Slough. The chairman of the Slot^ 
Trading Estate, Mr. A. Noel Mobbs,* visualised the need and became wt 
founder of the fund. He still retsuns his daily perstmal interett, both in the 
mimdane affairs of the Trading Estate and of the. Social Fund. The Pimd, 
which is a limited liability company (limited by guarantee), has no shsune 
rapital and pays no dividends excepting those intangible ones of human tatis^ 
faction, provided by a piece of webEare work which is used 1 ^ many a^^h# 
become a pkee 01 dynamic nei^bourlinets meaning a great ded .io, 
beneficiaries. At the cxunmencement, a few firmt situated in Slnugh— 
all of wfamn w^ Estate tenants — ^joi^ die Ihmd. Tlte ta^ after ^ 
ne^ was ratablished was to provide adequate premises fiar a Sodal Centre in 
which both individuals and organisations could c^Krate in sodal, educational 
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Fig. 8 — The Slough Community Centte. 



. jn4 fecreaidoiial pursuits. Provision was made for adults and voung persons. 

premises for both age-groups adjoined, but suffident msulattcMi was 
|y^fed for so that neidier age nor vouth need dadi but yet remained as in a 
il|lpily->clo8e at hand. a neated swimming-podi, gymnasia, crato 

fiM^ canteen^ rest rooms, a library and writing-romn, together wi^ a 
series dE committee romns, were made available in which all hinds ^ activities 
stMm eoedt: diape. Tlu! Centre has a trained rtaif, but the amount of vdluntary 
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die Qub it o^ecsted to lulumbe to tbe Mowing: 

1. to fxoaseiot tad encourage all fonnt of recreational activitkt tiutt 
will contmute to hdddi and pnyucal well4)eing. 

2. to promote and encoura^ all forms <x 80cial» educational and 
cultural activities that will advance knowlei^ and wider interests. 

3. to promote and encoun^ qnritual values that will further good 
fellowship and good citizenship, and instil a detirc for personal service 
to the community. 

People of every creed and in every walk dE life are welcomed as members, 
and all are expected to help in the achievement these objects. All the 
Sections and Societies are self-governing, sending elected rcfuesentatives to a 
Members’ Council. This body meets monthly and discusses matters dE general 
interest to the whole Community Centre as it is now known. It is the wctoral 
college horn which candidates for the Executive Committee are nominated, 
and Its members elect representatives to that management committee. Here* 
executives from office and factory meet chedc by jowl with operatives, but, tn 
this corporate welfare set-up, they possess a cmnmon identity, i.e. Menffiers 
of the Centre. Their working status could be, and often is, unknown within 
the Community Centre. This appean to be right psychobgically and may be 
preferable to the individual firm’s (sports) association,^ where often n is 
round that executives are not happy at serving under dected officials hum 
the shops, nor the latter jubilant if some member of the office staff is 
elected to a position which he or she would like to have had. The oonir 
munal activity of the Slough Community Centre gives a real opportunity for 
all to possess the same status— Membership I If differences of opinion in oral' 
mittees occur, they are discussed free from any works bias and, in this sdiooi 
for democracy, the more intellectually privileged person is able to hdp in die 
further development of those less fortunately accomplished. 

It is in this sphere of responsible government of leisure-time activities 
all limds that men and women can learn the meaning of jdnt cooperaika 
and joint action. The ability to make effective use of Joint Production GoOl' 
mittees in indus^ needs, nrst, the goodwill essential and, secondly, (he 
“ know-how.” (This assumes that the prindple of such control is accented.) 
Ia my view there is much to learn in tiiese matters. Some Mures in hictoiies 
(dkspite the wish for success), to my knowledge, have bwn due to, ^ 
appalling ignorance of the teclmiques necessary to secure ^ ^ective ^ ‘ 
i^ration which is dbligamry if democracy in industiy is to justify 
Ijie ignorance referred to above can be frand in executive stdEI^ just at hlullh 
as elsi^here. Perhaps the word “ignorance” may be too ^rsh. It 
be more accurate to say that often it may be very difficult fra an executi#^ 
possessing special qualities by which he attained his teciaiidi and managed 

* At minv firms nipport the Centre ind itIO nm their oim sports mi soeU ietMties» some 
Of mse mmtk me Cenert tad some within fiieir own otptmtim. 
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Qo a Waynde Pulpit recently,! «ur w fbllowui^ 'Hie wise man 

;iii^vnr wmries about die niubs ci the self4mportai| This appear 

lirafibluutty true^ ba|f the shortage of men who are enough themselves ip. 
#me measure not:ap|ise self-important complicates the issue. 


LOCAL UAISONS ’> 

Within a Community Centre such as I have described, it is possible to 
vide many nances which no individual firm normally could afford to provide 
for its own workers or, if it could afford it, would feel no obligadon so to d& 
Premlies are provided for branches of many welfare orgamsations such as 
the folldwing: British Legion, Soldiers’, ^lors’ and Airmen’s Fainilies 
Association, Married Women’s Advisory Clinic, Infant Welfare Clinic, 
Women’s iG^ilds of various kinds. Post and Ante-Natal Clinics, Day Nurseiy 
'School, a War-time Nursery, a Charitable Organisation* known as die “ All 
Good Causes Ftmd,” for implementing statutoty assistance where necessary, 
and, perhaps the most valuable, a Citizens’ Advice Bureau. At such a burwu, 
ddzens of all ranks are invited to bring thdr problems of all kinds. During 
1^; War, these bureaux established a fine reputation by their competent and 
tynypathetic way of dealing with the thousands of human problems that were 

smution. By die queries that come to a Citizens’ 
Advice Bureau, the pulse of a neighoourhood can be tested. Thus, if trans- 
' ' housing, shopping hours, hospital and other health provisions are 
ig to be difficult, the Citizens’ Advice Bureau soon hears about it. The 
u works in close oillaboration with the statutory authorities, reedving 
Iniiirmation from the public authority and reporting the incidence m 
empurers’ troubles to the authorities. An efficient Citizens’ Advice Bureau 
icas be, and in my experience is, a cardinal liaison office for welfare matters. 




COUNCILS OF SOCIAL SERVICE 

The Slough Social Fund could have become an executive welfare servfoe 
b|j^ virtue of die financial contributions of manufacturers, but it has, a**"^ 
^ 1 the Community Centre and the Slough Industrial Health Service (w! 
be mentioned later), preferred to f^itate a^cies fully rejnesentadve 
lunity to pernmn mme meral work m the field of social serridL 
its nnandal sujfxx»t and the seomding ot atsdt and provirion cl 
, die machinery has been set im by whkh vtduriile worit can be done 
the medium die Slough Council of Social Service. It ilunild not 
^ Imagined that this Cound! has automatically achieved success. Stich a 

' ' ^ ii 4'MK)rod pRrtktilirlT by one tiidtTkl[ti«l fimit vk. llesMn. Aipro Lict*» tad vif 

i!ijooo per taiUMB ii nuied for mtk m die mmt mtxem. 
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board is thus provided which possesses the confidence of the local authotities 
and public corporations and ^ws in the esteem of the ordinary dtizen. The 
breadth of c^^rience on this Coundl ensures that there is aiim^fs somet^ 
qualified particularly to deal with almost any question that is likdy to arise, 
even in diese querulous days. ^ ' 

Housing. — ^In every area where the public authority is rqgxmttble fcnr 
housing, the welfare worker should make himself known "to me Housing 
Manager at the Town or City Hall, as the case may be, for it is -eertain 
many of the problems brought to him will centre round the problem oC 
accommodation. No Houring Manager can do the impossdile, W he will 
be able to supply information as to the intentions of the authority regard- 
ing provision or houses, the rentals of such and how application is to be made* 
Perhaps too, in the very exceptional case (d undoubted harddiip, he W^ * 0^ 
a case to his appropriate Committee; this does sometimes expedite provu^. 
Here is a liaison that must be made if welfare service is to be adequate. "M. 

Ttanwotc. — If transport is inadequate to ensure a reasonable service Ipr 
workers, moppers and others, the Coundl deputes its representatives to SsaM 
the problem with the Transport Board or the other companies concerned. ^ 
Shoi^Mag. — ^Where shopping hours have been found incemvenient to 
conferences have been held between the Coundl and representatives of 
local Cumber of Commerce, with the remit that helpful changes have txWii 
made in order to help the workers to obtain foodstuff and other stores. 

Day Nanerics. — ^Before any national service had evohnpd during 
two Day Nurseries run under voluntary auspices were en^ed to 
largely by the finandal aid of the Coundl aikl by die provision of 
, the Sodal Fund. Eventually, as further nurseries were provided hf ihe 
authorities, these two experimoital nursoies were handed over ariid 
thdr place in the statutory provision war-time D^ Nurseries 
* such a useful purpose to wwicers and industry alike daring dune 
With the demand in these present times fw addidottal "* 
ry, die need for such war-time nurseries is again ai^Muent 
There is sdll an idea abroad that it is entirely new lor wmnen to ent 
ImtorieSL is absurd, for was not one of the fin* schemes of 
' ftegi4attmis introduced over a century ago with a view to protecting womdu 
tad dbildreQ tmeradves? For decades, textile, lace, bool and slme focimiet 
1 have been n^;tuar emjdqyos of women hdwiir. 
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tot Indbut^ Welfare can overloc 
icataoBS 'of .mmied wtnnen relunung to or 
my lot to flPip considerable experience ' 
yean, investigation ^howed that where 
i^i&en also left home early in the morning and 
wrii^ not seen at home agam till late evening. It appears as if riiere u 
ri^tmnship b^een the incidence of juvenile ddinquency and that oj 
mimben <x homes where mothers are employed in workshops, insdtutioii|or 
idsewherc. That is regrettable and must be watched. In past years, m^y 
womeii unfortunately were driven by econonucs to enter indu^ to e^ 
money;' were no family allowances and the earnings were necessar|r. 
The need for Great Britain to increase her exports makes a national econonric 
cril to women out of one which used to be essentially personal. V 

Since the. war, nearly all the Day Nmseries have been handed mrm 
for administration to the Ministry of Education instead of the Ministry ck 
health, and these nurseries have biixome of the educational system as sit 
out in the 1944 Education Act. Conditions of service by teachers in riw 
ics are sdmost identical with those of any other school provisioliU 
Sore, teachers work the same hours m the nurseries as in ordinary 
als and the holidays are the same. This means there are periods wluri 
"tiursery provisitm is not available to the children of women in industry; 
' it may be that a polte^face on the control of die ntirseries will be forced 
n the authorities. y \ 

^ Trom time to time, much loose talk about the provision of nurseries ( ’ ' 
^heaid. It is a diiE^t task — ^nurseries must have tntined staffs, many 
3m could be used in other important fields where they are req^ 
itly. There are many people fully conversant with all facet! 

“ provmon who arc doubtfiu if, in the end, furdier extensions of, 

^ service will be the best way to secure fiurther recruits to i 
writer hates the ccascribing of any person for military or other 
if young men are made conscripts for military service, is them 

r inal haromip in conscribing young women for essential services 
^ ^ period to that which ap^es to^yoimg men? At all events, c:q> 

' m<b a request to women to eitta;3or return to industry. Such a 
-nts mwy diffi^ties and creates prdblems with which industrial W( 
ks with war-time, experience are cognisant. The ccmscribing of 
women far a period would be immensdy unpc^pular, but it is p 
any those coacemed could be hdt in tiW present empioymait 

j could be made* to apply to those who were in entirdy un[»ud 

and unimpoftant work. Dilute such exeQ^ens as are deemed e88enltd»4 
%rce eoul^ obtained which ootdd entre industry, and die penonnd d^atl 








•^oung citizBds at a Buckinghamshire Day Nursert at Slough Communitj 
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Tmfinamed women witn home daims are booiyd m be hajdiaaard in 
ihm mteodanpes, e^edally those sdmse children ate ol nmae^ or junior 
ptim^ school age. Very great care should be taken to facilitate pto^ 

S .hMT young children of wmking nmthers, ade(|ii8te arrangemems kv 
shtmld be provided, with some rdief from tibe ptessorot of austerity 
/ the unfortunate aftermath of this country playing the major piMi: 
in two world wars within twenty-five years. Such msements would a 
nSei!^ stimulant to many women, who find that coupons for dkiahiag and 
otha goods are difficult to make go nnmd. National unpoverisfament, how- 
ever, cannot be cured by some few thousand women either entering or retiKpi* 
ing to industry. 

ftdeasing Manpower.— A far more fundamental change in ap^oachet 
to manpower, methods and attitudes will be required, but mese matters w^ 
be considered elsewhere in this book. In passing, however, it appears to me 
that whedier m indust^ is socialised, co-operatively run or conducted by 
private enterprise, there is one axiom that applies to all alike. Industrial li|l|v 
t (»7 cd the ^t hundred years must be considered now as a museum pie^ 
Rmcours and bitterness engendered over that period should remain as somo^ 
thing that has been, and that is all t The conmum interest of empk^er and 
employee alike is the thing that matters for the future. If success is to be 
attained, all are concerned m the endeavour to secure stability todpro^mil^/ 
There are no two sides of industry; fundamentally, all are one. Polisb)%, 
this appears to be impossible yet, economically, nation caono^ stand the 
continued division of mterest. It will take time for this concieptkm of unity 
of mterest generally to be accepted. But here agrin » a fmmr reason tor 
such locai arrangements as the Slough Social Fund m be pressed forward 
with, therdby providing stimulation of the idea that aumafacniters and 
wmrking people can find much satisfaction in woridng amicably ride by side. 

Mi^Kcai Services in Industry. — ^From time to time, epportimifies occur to 
meet Medical Officers who are employed full- or part-time in industry, and it 
is alwa^ inter^ting to listen to tmks and discussions about their indsM|^ 
work. The large organisation that employs a full-time Doctori with ap fp pj 

K hdp, is mote common than is often supposed and imich usdhd dai|i 
een chtained regarding the inddeiKe of acekknts and iHnesses wtrilgt 
such arrangements have been in operation fm some time. It is obvunib^' 
however, that smaller organisations cannot affixrd full-time Mbdiad 
and yet many comparatively small factories employ part-time I>octm8 to visit 
at rq;ular tnnes in order to interview men and women wodi^ars. TMs 
arrangonent has proved useful, so has the Factory Nurse and mib the Fiiib* 
ud Station that is established in all modem factories. But there is ttxan 
modi more experiment in this fidd. " 

It is interesting to reemd here anodier modem deirdk|mie«^ whidhMl 
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originates The Slough Social Fund has provided premises (M4kli 

are an int^ral part of the Slough Community Centr^ and the finaneifll assist* 
ance of the Nuffidd Trustees and of others has envied a medal I^ustrial 
lil^palth Service ^ to be initiated which is designed to serve whole of die 
industrial community. Three full-time and two part-time Doctors with 
adequate industrial-trained nurses and physiotherapists are available. There 
is a Central Industrial Health Clinic which is equipped in the most up-to-date 
manner and, wherever a group of focmries is concentrated, a casualty s^^on 
is provided in which a fuhy trained nurse is available. She is able to se^e 
medical assistance, if required, within five minutes. Welfare Officers lean 
send patients to the central clinic for examination, where they are seen by 
appointment. No waiting-room is provided, and this fact is a matter of 
juindple held by the Service. It is postulated that if industry will allow ihe 
rime for operatives to attend the Clinic, then its offidals should provide 
immediate service so that the shortest period of working time is lost. More 
recently, a “ mobile surgery,” the gift of Horlicks Ltd., has been provided to 
ensure that re-dressings can be done literally at the factory gates. Staffed with 
Nurse and Doctor, the surgery makes daily tours of the factory area and also 
calls at works where no resident Nurse is provided. By this means many hours 
of production time are saved. The doscst liaison is maintained between the 
general practitioner and the Service. So, too, care has been taken to secure 
me fullest co-operation with the Hospital Services in the area. In the Records 
Department, a complete medical history is secured, and the statistics built up 
will be prepared by the Bureau of Health and Sickness Records. In the Physio- 
therapy Department, electrical and massage treatments of all kinds are avail- 
able. A lesser but, nevertheless, much-used department is the Chiropodist’s 
province. Workers cm their feet all day often need attention to these extremi- 
ties and, at the Clinic, such service is provided. A fully equipped Radiology 
Department is being provided so that early diagnosis of tubercular trouUe 
may possibly save serious trouble later. 

Rdubilkation. — ^A large country house has been secured and converted 
into a Rehabilitation Centre, where workmen may convalesce under the best 
« conditions. Further developments here are projected whereby light industrial 
Vocenpation will be provideo and, under memcal supervision, men or women 
’’not nt for full-time work may yet — ^at Trade Union rates—work and earn by 
the production of useful articles. During such work, drills and interests can 
be fetained and some economic independence assured to those benefiting by 
die service. The psychological value of this provisiem must be immense, fw 
Welfare Officers are always being faced with cases of men and women who 


^ > Industry i$ at pretent wholly mponsible for this fcnrice. NttfSeld Trwt money was earned in 

mdiH^y. Sunigh Estates Ltd., the owners ol the Trading Estate* regularly assign 4 per cent, oi their 

« nhftuai proiiii to welfare purposes. These annual conmbutfona have hm appM to all kinds ^ 
sow serviees* of whioi toe Industrial Health Service is one. It fbm not a prceedem here whkh* 
i^antam, might he follow*ed elsewhere? Similar idiemei have been m op^anon for some time 
her smaller lines at Bedford and Burmingham. The cost to irms using the service is ia$* per mpfoi 
# hm possesses its own nurse* tor. ^ r r 
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iiave ittumecl to <lo tbdr usual full jdb befoce they a» really la order to 
earn wa^ widiout wluch their wh^e family would be Jeopardised. Tlus 
Health Service will provide miKh inforroadoa in the future on the incidence 
of accidents and industrial diseases in li^t industry, and it is viewed by 
authorides as a great venture into the field of industrial medicine. 

Local Enjoyment OHnmtttees. — ^These committees set up by the Minister 
of Labour form one of the statutory methods providing liaison work 
between all concerned in employment. Their personnel represent the 
Ministry, employers and workers, with a sprinkling of indepenclent persons 
possessing lo^ knowledge and influence. The needs the locauty are 
considered, shortages of hdx>ur in the district are discussed and often the 
reasons for these are discovered, followed by remedial action. If no eificient 
welfare organisation exists in the locally, tne Local Employment Coinmittne 
may initiate a Welfare Section itself or, in districts in which such a representa- 
tive body exists — ^which has proved its capacity to help — ^the Employment 
Committee may dele^te this responsibility and refer welfare questions to such 
an organisation. This has been done to great advantage in many cases. 
During the war, some Local Councils of Social Service were utiUsca as the 
official channels through which clubs for workers, day nurseries, accommodai ^ 
tion and such matters received attention. Where there is exis ting providon, 
it is my belief that the setting-up of a special Welfare Committee is a mere 
duplication of effort, but where there is no local body fitted or available to 
meet the needs, it is necessary for the Ministry of Labour to form such a 
committee. If this body is to function adequately it must be very representa- 
tive — thereby it becomes a liaison agency between the various departments, 
societies and industry. The approaches to Welfare in Industry today are so 
I diverse and the ramifications or its possibilities are so wide that it oecomci 
^ imperative to secure the widest possible representative interest serving thereon. 

i 

LIAISON STARTS IN THE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 

In large factories, the setting up of a Personnel Department has beoMQe , 
the rule rather than the exception, and even in smaller establishments kt H 
found that a person is made responsible for personnel problems evm if he eti 
die may not be designated Personnel Officer nor is able to boast of managiiig 
a depv tment Here, one can say that the successful liaison between Industry 
and fife can function best, for the efficient Welfare Officer will possess knosw 
' ledw of all local agencies providing welfare services and will 
wim all such bodies on behalf tiiose men and wmnen in industry fasr whom 
he or she is responsible. 

To any Persoxmel at Welfare Oflicer with human synqiathy the mdftenee 
of a Otizens* Advice Bureau is well known, and workpeople with diflfimltilm 
are often advised by the officer to attend die Bureau. 

Mbunng {mddam and all such become known to the Pentmndt. 
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ment, and dutt makes him or her entitled to the title Liaison Officer. In 
fact, <me is not sure if that is not a more fitting fide fm, after all* the old 
imn “ hands ” has not entirely gone out of use even if “ personnel ” is diought 
thb more genteel. 

In the smaller organisations, the lack of anyone charged with such spoaal 
duties as described above does present difficulties and is only offset by 
the fact that many employers themselves, in the small factory, take the human 
interest that is so essential, and the links between need ana service are madct< 
with this personal touch. If troubles arise regarding pensions, illnesses m the 
family, insurances, hire-purchase difficulties, problems re schooling of the 
children and so on, the Personnel Officer or the smaller employer in mousands 
of cases secures the services of the appropriate statutory or voluntary organisa- ' 
fion in the interests of the worker. In certain instances, the Trade Unions 
are able to make the same kind of provision and are active; particularly is 
this so in the field of workmen’s compensation, which so often presents 
difficulties to working people. 


THE MINISTRY OF LABOUR WELFARE DEPARTMENT 

This service became operative during the 1939-45 war and takes an over- 
all view of welfare in industry. It is subject to a highly centralised authonty 
and, therefore, any service performed by it must be national in its application. 
It is difficult for such an authority to undertake responsibility for an isolated 
need, however urgent it may be (excepting in war-time), for what the Depart- 
ment does in one place must, by virtue m its national character, be available 
dsewhere. 

Nevertheless, the Ministry’s Welfare Officers arc called in as advisers on 
individual wclhue questions. The Regional Welfare Officers operate on a 
level which can materially assist in securing materials necessai^ for good 
factory welfare work, ana can use their influence to facilitate permits for 
essential repairs, building or redecoration of factory premises. They can 
! rqwesent the special difficulties of an industrial area to the highest level on 
questions as housing, hospital accommodation and so on. The embodi- 
ment of the Factory Inspectorate within the Ministry’s Welfare Department 
Mpears to be a logical change, although many people will still think fiiat the 
Home Office remains responsible for factory inspection. 

The relation of the Factory Inspector to industry is unique. He is adviser, 
he is polkonan and yet remains a friend. His area is graerally too big to 
gwe as much oversignt and advice as is required, but, neverdielas, he is a 
very powerful liaison officer. 

He sees that governmental regulations are fulfilled by employers. He 
emivinces the workers of the need for certain safety relations. He re- 
csommen^ to emp%ers furfiier improvements in regard to ventilation, U^t- 
leeding, safi^ measures and so on. His task today is very diflerent 
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from tiut of his predecesscur of forty years ago who was omn^md to be 
Public Eoemy No. i. By experience, employers have, findy, found fhat 
good conditions are as important as payii^ a good vi^ge, for they aid pro- 
duction. Secondly, standards have so improved that emfdoyers are not 
anxious that their lactory be known locally as a poor show, pardy because die 
labour position is so different and, also, b^use there has be^ a real develop- 
ment of social conscience. We are cynical ^ut human nature and its 
failings, but this developed social conscience shows itself in many spheres, and 
the desire to provide better conditions in industry is one symptom of this 
development. Employers, too, realise that workers in many trades are not 
pressing for wage increases so much as for better conditions. A study of the 
advertisement pages of a local newspaper in a busy industrial area is enlighten- 
ing in this respect. It will be noticed that firms adverdsing for labour all 
assure their prospective applicants for vacancies, of “friendly atmosphere, 
excellent welfare provision, canteen service, rest rooms, holidays with pay,” 
and so on in the heaviest possible type. 

In their own spheres, the factory inspector and other members of the 
Ministry of Labour Welfare stad are doing excellent advisory service and 
make liaison arrangements of great importance. 

MECHANICAL AIDS 

Telephone . — ^From time to time, it is probable that most people who use 
the telephone service have had a day when they wish that their particular line 
was out of order. They may have wen extremely busy, and every few minutes 
the bell rings and sadly interrupts them in their work. On such days, the 
telephone has been verbally consigned to all sorts of places, but if one has 
moved into a department devoid of telephonic commumcation, or has com- 
menced operations in a new factory without a telephone after having had this 
facility previously, the aggravation of being without the means of getting into 
immediate contact wim business associates and other a^ncies is more 
devastating still. Ambulance, fire, hospital. Government departments, local 
welfare societies can be reached by telephone in a moment. It is an<l$ 
indispensable aid in this liaison work between industry and the vrorld at 
large. 

Welfare Officers in factories are busy persons, particularly in diose cases 
where one individual person is responsiole, as is often the case, for dealing 
with all the welfare services, acting as the channel thrmig^ which the 
intopretation of the firm’s policy in relation to employment and so forth can 
be provided. It has been said that any problem in a factory that b not 
definitely either production, purchases, sales or transport b noboOT’s business, 
and ^ould, therefore, be referred to the Welbre Department! Fortunately, 
the Wdfaie OBca b bdi^ considered more of a somdbody than used to ibe 
the case; and if human rebtionships are put in the very prominent pMstioi^ 
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tliat all expenoace shows to be necessai^, the Welfare Officer will find his 
ittoatal abiuties stretched to the full and nis time wholly occupied. 

Transpe ^. — Some form of adequate transport is essential to the service, 
if the firm intends its Welfare Staff to keep in touch with employees who may 
be away bom work either through their own illness or that of some member 
of the family. A visit from the discerning Welfare Officer is more dian 
appreciated, if subsequently some outstandit^ need of the family can be pact 
How <fften it is found that a man is away mm work because nis wife is ill 
or is in hospital or maternity home. Just when he needs all he can eartL he 
is prevented from earning at all, for often he is forced to look after yo^g 
children during his wife’s enforced absence. The statutory provision of 
Home Helps,' short-stay or long-stay nurseries are still in their infancy a|s a 
gweral national service. The experienced Welfare Officer knows if such ser- 
vices do exist in his locality and makes the connection on behalf of the 
worker with the proper authority. Further, if no such help is available in 
his district, he should be encouraged by his firm to see whether something 
can be done to get things moving. 

The Welfare Officer usually is a member of his appropriate Staff Associa- 
tion and, in session with his opposite numbers from omer establishments, can 
discuss the local position in all kinds of essential services. Collective repre- 
sentations can be made to the appropriate authority or voluntary body or 
bodies. It is in the making of such schemes that many visits have to be made 
and time presses. I have, at all times, great sympathy for the conscientious 
Welfare Officer, as his trials are legion, but particularly so for that officer who 
is not provided with means of transport and yet is exf>ected to do the job. It 
will be a long while before the internal-combustion engine becomes obsolete and 
a small car is a god-send to enable proper welfare liaison work to be well done. 

Films and Poster Display . — ^th films and visual charts are mechanical 
aids and, by virtue of the fact that they can be brought to the notice of many 
peimns, form a powerful liaison agency in inmistry. Imagination and 
topicality are incentives for these mediums to do their work well. Old films, 
stale news or out-moded display material, however, should not be used, as it 
‘ will lead to persons taking no interest in anything so exhibited. 

Broadcasting Systems . — ^The broadcast systems opmting in a works, 
eiffter used for “pageing” purposes or for “Music while you Work” pro* 
grammes or both, can serve the Welfare Department. Upon enquiry, 1 find 
mat many workers do not listen and have built up an ear-resistance to ” that 
— — — loud-speaker.” It may be a convenient way to makfi contact whh 
persons wanted but, if it is in constant use, it may become a liaison instrument 
that annoys and fails to attract. 

ThcEagK* Steel CorporetioB LoJ., of Sheffield, it opetstuig a Home Hdp Service. The Hone 

WM4 on a fuu'tune or part*dme baiu, undertake oeaiiiiig, cdokmg and cait of Ao 

No charge ii madey but rectpienti of the servke» wharc make a donatbii <0 dm 

Home Hclpi are empiofed-<* 4 ieir payment k per week retakiar and 

wcMrkeda 
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Heie again, scanediii^ imaginative, fretii and is lecjmted i£ this 

£Mce o£ moiianism is to hap. If it is to be effective, its use must not be too 
frequent or else it bec(»nes just another noise. 


AREA consultahon plans 

In some areas, it appears likely tiiat the common service of industrialists, 
representatives of Tra^ Unions, tiie public autiiorities and of membas dE 
the local Chambers of Commerce in forming an association, such as that which 
is operating in the Medway towns, will prove of inunense value. This 
movement is likely to survey its whole area with a view to securing the 
fullest industrial develt^ment, and one hopes, too, that it will ctmeem hsdf 
with social development at the same time. 

In the instance dted above, the main d>}ect af^>ears to be one which will 
further the possibilities for full employment to be available in tiie tiiickly 
populated area around Chatham ana the neighbouring towns. Employment 
in that area is a vital question to local industry, and this aim can have no 
division of opinion. In the carrying out of the schemes desimed to provide 
full employment, all sides of industry will — although probwly havmg di»’ 
agreements on the means — coK>paate in the work witn a red prospect of 
success. It forms a real liaison in Industrial Welfare, for if tiiae is to be 
successful employment, then there must be adequate provision for welhue. 
Similar schemes exist in a number of other places.* 


TRADE UNIONS AND WELFARE LIAISON 

At one time. Welfare in Industry was “ suspect ” in the eyes of many 
trade unionists. This attitude was very stnmg, for instance, n^arding the 
proviatm of Family Allowances. It was felt t^t such payments woiwl be 
ominted as an income and would depress wages. One has heard in the fMoit 
bitter comments on these allowances, but today they are a wdcomed and , 
accepted pan of national social serrice provinon. In the same wv as 
trade unmnists* attitude to Family Allowances has chsmged, them 

been a change in opinion on Wdfue in Industry. In feict, in timse dayl^ It 

I, almost customary for die Trade Unions to drculariaB^ 
and encourage all efforts maiK to prmnote welfare arrangementi 
in hum>rie$, offices and ^ps. Remosentatives of dm unions can be fotudl 
taldI^$ a leading part in ^ wnrk soratki and Statiuory CoaBuniOees 
lomied to furdier me wdfare ct all engined in gainful empbymeitt. 

It is wdl to ramember the opportunity |HOvided through the Trtufe Unions 
of Hhiring im the interest eff ok wmkm hi duae maxten* Where dus is 
drmi^ dm vdwtd die IMaim wmk acmiqdidied tt very^g^^ 

a Bdnit «l PcM, WflK; Ciiml(eri«iid, and i)ie OevdopnOtt Aitn qioanna bjr Uw Sowd «f 

vw(i-4 
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JOINT CONSULTATION 

In the individual him where a Joint Production Committee exists, it is 
obvious that great possibilities for liaison work between management and 
woikers can be ejected through its operations. It is posable that dhue greatest 
service that employee representation can give to weltare is to provi^ a way 
by which management may interpret itself m the workers and the workisrs to 
express their aspirations to the management. 

It increases the sense of self-importance and responsibility of each worker 
and tends to create the feeling that he “ belongs ” to the factoiy organisation. 
Management is enabled to udlise the practical knowledge and experienoc of 
the workers, and it is in this last-mentioned sphere that new ventures in social 
and welfare provision may emanate. 

As in ordinary liio today self-discipline is the best, so in industrial 
rdatitHiships it is essential, and it is more likely to develop where workers and 
their employers possess the machinery for “ full co-operation,” and share daily 
in the task of “mindin? this machine” — this mtinoate niece of human 
mechanisn 


“ YOUNG PERSONS »» ENTERING INDUSTRY 

For a decade or more before the war many Juvenile Employment Bureaux 
were busily engaged in paying out unemployment insurance moneys to young 
pcTtons without jobs, and their officers in charge, engaged in these adminis- 
trative duties, had little opportunity to give vocations guidance or to secure 
adequate wel&re supervision for their young clients. It was difficult to 
discover whether the Minisl^ of Labour or me Local Education Authority 
were, responsible for die service. Apparendy this divided control was viewed 
with concern by the Government, and a Committee, over which Sir Godfrey 
Inoe, R.C.B., K.B.E., presided, considered the whole miestion and produced 
a Report,^ which has become known by the name of its chairman. It is 
obvious that the rcctxnmendations contained therein should be known to ail 
Wdhue Offkers, and one perstm with whom the closest liaison slumld be 
m ai n ta i ned is the Juvenile ^ployment Officer. The Welfare Service should 
be pennanendy represented on the local Juvenile Employment Bureau Com- 
mittee. 

It is attested diat when employers’ organisations are invited to send 
representatives to statutory committees of this Itind, they should roak* cemnn 
that the welfare side of indus^ should be given its chance to make its spedal 
contt^tiwi. Sometimes this is dmie and ex^Ubit results arc obtaiitoa, but 
too <men refoesentatives of industry are persons whose interest is tochnfcal 
only in the sense prodoctiem w salestnaiyiip. If em{doyers’ fepieae&talkni 

* Hk Inee aepoft. H.M.S.O.. iom tones u.l. Mb. SO.«S/i«i. 
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an be equally shared by one from the technical or production end and pne 
rom tile welme side, a useful ccunbination is secured. 

(In the above paragraph you will see an awkward phrase “ technical only 
n the sense of pr^uction.” lliis ^ves rise in passiii|[ to die drought that, 
^erally speaking, the Welfare Officer is often described as non-i^nical. 
rhis astounds me, for it may well be that the ddlls of the Welfare Department 
ontribute as much to the smooth and efficient working of a plant as may be 
ecured by the etibrts of other branches of management.) 

The present system of administration of the Juvenile Employmoit Service 
s set out in a circular issued in March 1947, C.J.E.E. Memorandum No. i, 
mblished by His Majesty’s Stationery Office. The Ministry of Labour appears 
:o be the central authority most concerned with the service and has appointed 
i National Juvenile Employment Council and separate Advisory Commitmes 
:or Scotland and Wales. Yet, in April i^, a Central Juvenile Employmoit 
Executive staffed by officers of the Ministry of Labour and die Education 
Departments was set up. Actually, this central body is collecting material 
br further legislation, and is preparing a new Model Scheme which is 
!!xj^ted to act as a guide to all authorities dmling with Juvenile Bureaux. 
It is anticipated that many more Local Education Authorities will exercise 
theirpowers than has been the case in the past. 

Ine transfer of local administration horn the Ministry of Labour to the 
Local Education Authorities will involve a great deal of detail work, but it 
appears logical that such transfers should be made, as, under the 1944 Education 
Act, young persons up to eighteen years of age vi^ ^ served by the Education 
authorities, oy schooung to fifteen years and presently for day-release classes 
at County Colleges to me age of eighteen years. Welfare Officers will wti- 
come the projected developments in improving the methods of giving voca- 
i<mal guiiknce and assessing the aptitudes of young persons. They can anist 
he Juvenile Employment Officers in keeping in touch with dKse young 
sms after they have entered industry. If the Welfare C^cer has a boy 
drl not fitting into the job, he should contact the Juvenile Eia|doymem 
ncer^ and see whether exchanges can be made which wiH be mutually 
lefidal. If any b<^ or girl needs special care, the Wdbue OfiSoor dbouhl 
asult the Juvenile l^ployment Officer, as the audioritiea have powers to 
ant payments designed to astist in certain concUtions with aiding in tbe 
' setding-in ” process of young persons. 

Help is available, also, under required conditions fm grants towards the 
»t of board and lodgi^, midday meals and laundry. A great need for 
sod liaison work is obvious in diis sectim ot welfare work. 


YOUTH CmCANlSATIONS 

When and girls become " schooUeavers ” diev are imocviewed tw 
Juvenile Employment Officer and a representative of tbe vdimitafy youp 
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otMiusaitkms operat^ in the aiea. The auestkm of future emj^yment imd 
tedunipl education it ditcuiaed and, also, tne jfouth organisaticms* repieienta-- 
t^e pvM infom^tion to the 8chool>leavm regarding the kinds of leisure- 
^ time facilities which arc available. If young persons mow interest in boys’ or 
girls’ dtd>s, or the uniformed organisations, they are given die main ouv 
tKultfs diout these groups, and are also provided with personal introducttons 
to the unit officer of the organisations in which they are interested. 

Welfare Officers can be saved much time if ffie youffi organisations put 
their machinery in order and form an association with a Secretary, who i|i mle 
to provide adequate information of ail the youth organisations in the area. 
Thu facilitates action and enables the Welfare Officer to recommend a bojr or 
girl to join an organisation fitting to his or her age, aptitudes and deijuet. 
In many towns combined ^outh associations exist and liaison should be made 
with all such grouped services. 

FUTURE EDUCATION SCHEMES 

With the raising of the school-leaving age for the moment to fifteen vears, 
and finally to sixteen years, it is hoped that young persons entering inaustry 
will be better adjmtcd than is the case today. The two extra years should 
mean much to these young people; the Secondary School-leaver for years has 
benefited by such a further period. The shortage of juvenile Idxnir during 
the early years of this educational advance will be acute, but the eventuu 
betterment of the material entering industry will be worth waiting for, 
although the further complication of the Day-Release Classes for young per- 
sons up to eighteen years of age may soon be with us. The County CoUege 
provision, as laid down by the 1944 Act, means that young persons in industry 
must attend fifteen hours each wew for general instruction. 

At a conference, which the writer attended, between the representatives of 
a Local Education Authority and nearly two hundred industrialists, it was 
almost u n a n i m ously recemunended that any syllabus used in such a Ckdlqge 
should be mainly bued on general education. It was decided that tedbnkal 
education dmuld be prodded at work and in the appropriate technical school 
or college. Employers wanted their young people to have a chance to secure 
a broader background than has been possible for tiie majority of young persons 
in die past. Welfare Officers know that up to 1946 boys and girls or fomteett 
years irf zsc. have Icfe school with its twenty-six hours of work per week, 
entered i^us^ and stepped up immediately to a working week of fcaty-lottr 
* considerable jump. The County CoUege will be an easO' 
n^t (» longer we^ and one looks forward to the time when the iwo- 
vinon of buildings for the CoUeges may be po88U>le. There have been sSMial 

with EtayRclew ClS^ and one notaUe vaniR 
mide in Norwich five years ago. 

This Norwich e^ietiment originated from a joiot artamgGBiettt beti wc n 
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iklte ^giesitve firms in tfie cit)^ »i4 local edvcatkm committee, tlie 
aotlMnity provided die premises, the emjdoyers were mepared to relead^ ^Is 
i^ed fourteen to sixteen for three hours each week and pa^ for the time spem 
at school. This release could be only a voluntary provinmn smd the young • 
perscms could not be forced to attend. Their o{^XMtdon was, in fs^ quite 
strong and, until they were assured that there was not die sfi^test intention 
to return to “ orthodox ” school lessons, dierc was no certainty diat the scheme 
would not fail owing to lack of pu^s. Eventually die school opened with 
no fixed syllabus or formal classes; tne youngsten chose their own subjects— 
they were not imposed. This must have appeared very heretical to the 
orthodox H.M. Inspctor, if he ever called, but the truth is that four years 
^cr its inception the same methods are still applied. Yet such sut^ects as 
fjEnglish literate, films, social studies and travel, needlework, painting, 
l^kery, music and singing, outdoor and indoor games and c^dng, tdl 
brovide interest, and further education in a broad sense, to those attending 
phe school. 

! One interesting pomt made by the Head of this Day-Continuation Centre 
is that she believes that day-time release from work influences public oj^on 
fwithin the factory. The fact that these young persons are absent from work 
|cach week puts them in a special category. This helps foremen and adult 
l^orkcrs to realise that they are in need of special care and that someone must 
|>e responsible for their well-being. It is a good thing that stress can thus be 
lade on the value of young life in industry. The 1944 Education Act 
1C provision of Day-Release Classes obligatory, whereas the Fisher Art oi 
919 allowed permissive powers. How few autnorities have used »bw> 1 
Many firms, however, have made provision for young entrants by both 
^chnicai and general educational facilities being provided for. One of the 
^tgert firms in Yorks^e (Rowntree’s), possessmg its own day-continuation 
ttool, views this provision as one of theu: major departmoits. Widiin tfak 
bool special technical skills are taught, and it is believed that k SCCQftf ;SI 
coal regard from all in the industry as being a sound, practical wtnr of 
dping young persons, not only by providing systematic, progresiive emica- 
Mi and training, allowing them to grow op not menuy undcxstaMfoi^ 
“■ to be proud of, the work and the industry in which they may be ett* 
,cd. 

Ihe Welfare Officer sh<^d be on almost intimate terms with die Head- 
Irt of the Junior Technical School, for it is from here that many uarfi il 
Bits come. THs liuson is important to the Headmaster, for by it he k 
^ to give comderation to the special reqniiements of an industry and 
his training methods to meet the need. In a sinnlar degiec^ omneeiiQn 
he made with the Heads of the SecoiuhOT Sdmda. Imt «&Qet 
a Heads may xust be so necessary, if the ravenile Bnasdovment ft t r fv u 

1***““^ w ^ ’wlwc 0* the contact with iha 

Bmcal Sehm nec eMka te s liaison beiof {Mcaenned. 
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The provision for young persons has been dealt with in diis seedern 
somewhat untidily, but then there is not, as yet, a tidv or neat plan. It is 
doubtful if there ever will be, but the New Act proviaes an opportunity for 
better provision and, possibly, better administration. 

THE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

The implementation of the terms of the 1944 Education Act may be much 
ddayed by the shortage of buildings. Nevertheless, the way is chanjed and 
Locu Education Authorities must have submitted their plans to the Minister of 
Education for approval by March 1948. These will affect industry pro- 
foundly, and it cannot be too strongly stressed that industry will be ask^ for, 
and must agree to supply, its best aid to the projected services. To some 
readers living in large aties it may be a surprise to learn that there ate many 
districts highly industrialised in which there is no Junior or Senior Technicsu 
School, or even if these are available they are badly housed and inadequately 
equipped. Nevertheless, they are doing good work by virtue of the devoted 
service of the teaching staff employed therein. Therefore, the extension of 
provision for adults which must be ^proved by the Ministry will lead to 
unprovements in this sphere. Many firms wpreciate the value of such pro- 
vision, and at great inconvenience have, tor years, released their young 
employees in order that they could attend classes in other centres where the 
provision is better. 

As a parent, I speak with some knowledge as to the effects upon a young 
man out working w day and then having to travel twenty-five miles two or 
dim times each week to attend evening classes, returning home nearer to 
imdm|;ht than is dearable at the age of eighteen years. With the new 
provision it is hoped that such travel may be less. 

It appean that three types of College provisions will become available: 

(a) iiocal colleges to meet general vocational and leisure-time education 
— mese indude County Colleges. 

{b) Regional os central colleges to meet specialised requirements, par- 
ticulsurly at advanced levels of eolation and research. 

(e) Natiimal ooll^^ for advanced technology and resmrch in ilte case 
industries or sections of indust^ with rdatively few personnd. These 
cdl^es will be provided by the Ministry in dose co-operation and with the 
assistance of the industries concerned. They will be run on a ftdl-time 
Ikim fm students released by industry. 

Within these institutions, vocational training will be wide ffie 

many jgrades of employees frmn the craftsmen or deagogr to the manager. 

l^sure-tiiite trai nin g sounds a bit hard, but the Act provides fwr a wkk 
pension of educatu^ and social provimm to meet the growing demands 
eg young^ persons and adults, and with a view to providing omiortunitiei for 
omuttuni^ activity, and suggiuts tiiat for this purpose Community Qentits 
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will need to be built, or temporary buildings should be provided, to ladlitate 
this service. 

The Local Technical and Further Education Committees are to bea>me 
more important bodies, and a place is provided on them fox industrial and 
trade-union representation. Technical schools and their devdbpment, the 
consideration of and responsibility for leisure-dme activities such as can be 
provided within Community Centres and, it is probable, the Youth Service, 
will be administered by these committees. This will save overlapping and 
will ensure some relationship between the statutory provision for ^^ning per- 
sons up to eighteen years of age and the many forms of youth service serving 
the same age-group. The Local Committees will serve a defined district 
and report to the Local Education Authority responsible for the adminis- 
tration of education in the area, either the County Borough or the County 
Council. 

The categories of Primary and Secondary Education have been known to 
us for seveim decades. Now Further Education, which includes technical 
and social provision, takes its place with them and forms a triumvirate whidi 
will be watched by all folk who believe that balanced education is <me of the, 
if not the most, important provisions of a modem State. In the statutory f»rovi- 
sion which is envisaged, room is left for the continuance of voluntary grant- 
aided services, such as can be provided by the Extra-Mural Departments m the 
Universities and the Workers* Educational Association and similar bodies. 
The Welfare Department must keep in touch with diese sources of supply 
through its Education Officer. It should be his province to bring courses and 
lectures held by such Authorities, as well as the Education Department’s pro- 
grammes, to the notice of interested workers in his organisation. 

» Very little mention has been given in this section to the virtues of many 
iwoiks’ own schools. It is acknowledged that diese serve a most usefiu 
purpose in training young persons for the industry horn which die school 
provision springs. Further, it is admitted that wider horizons than the mm 
mture job are provided in some such schools; but unless the Local Educadoa 
Authority is fu^ cognisant of the work done and assumes some lopoiuibility 
lor it, some difficulties will present themselves to young persons to 

Isecure recognised qualifications. Practical training is most creffitable, but lo 
also is the sense of achievement which is experient^ by a young trainee who 
imanfully ats for and passes sudi exandnations as secure him a Sdesoe Dqpee 

die Higher National Certificate. Care should be talun, dien, to secure die 
pecessary recognititms so that the entrants in the Works T^raining Sdaidl can 
lachieve as mum as die boy or girl who attends the loml or die area Tcclmical 
Institute. This emphadses again die need fear close liaison betwem die 
Welfare Dqiartment and the Education Officer. 
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HOLIDAYS 

Eadi year, exhortations to stagger holidays are received, and the log^c and 
the practical value of this advice is obvious. Many young ^sons attend 

S run bv organisations of which they are members, and omers take their 
ys witn a mend. Nevertheless, by and large, the annual leave renu^ 
a family institution. Schools do not break up until the end of July, leaving 
August and the first ten days of September available for the fainily holiday. 
No wonder that August is the most crowded and expensive holiday month. 

Education Authorities arc prepared to release children at early dates, but 
such permission cannot be easily accepted when boys and girls are getting 
towards their examination stage. Until the present examinations are taken 
sit the end of the Autumn or Spring Terms, it will be found that this will 
remain a staggering handicap to a proper system of staggered holidays. All 
kinds of conferences have been held and some success has been achieved in 
this matter, but the fact remsuns that unanimity is secured only on the right- 
ness of the principle. 

The Welfare Officer has far more chance of success in his liaison between 
transport companies and his works staff regarding staggered hours of work 
than he can expect on the oucstion of holidays. There are other reasons 
given for lack of progress; these arc usually concerned with organisation, such 
as the economics of a complete shut-down for one period during which main- 
tenance work on machinery and buildings may proceed without interruption. 
The August Bank Holiday is used as a further argument, which is that the 
works has to shut down from the Friday night until the following Tuesday. 
Therefore, when making a break it is well to extend it and get the holiday 
over. 

Internal industrial reasons can be got over, as they arc decisions of indus- 
try itself, but ^c school examination period remains a stumbling-block which 
can only be reinovcd by bringing pressure to bear on the authorities concerned. 
These would include the Mimstry of Education, the Universities and the 
Local Education Authorities. The facts as they arc must be accepted but 
should not be allowed to deter the Welfare Department from trying tso 
smtigate Ae discomforts and inconveniences caused by the continuing habit 
of ^alising holidays into Ac very short period left available. TThis Augutt 
wric^ is Ac most TOpular and Ac most expensive; Ac heavy cost hits mntt 
hardly on Ac famUy wiA children at school, as Acy remain forced to take 
^r leave during Ac school holidays. It is refreshing to find that Ais 
holiday p^sion is appreciated in industry, and some Welfare Officers arc, 
O^gh Aar liaison wiA holiday agencies, Ale to provide very helpful 
information to employee whiA enable holiday arran geme nts to be 

The Works Holiday Fund, whiA is not uncommon, provides a 
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by wfakb* bv regular wedcly contributions paid in by woriem, tiky kce ensured 
m Adr holiday money, which is withdrawn prita: to gcang away. In other 
cases, holiday houses are run by works* sports and social dim ot by employers 
themselves, where accommodation is adequate and axnpatativdy incxpcnnve. 
All these provide usdul service. 

A great deal of etibrt has been expended on tr^ng to secure the much- 
required conditions under which Staggered Holidays can beoHne a pksce of 

f ractical industrial {glides. This leads to some consideration oi Stay-«t- 
lome Holiday Schemes. 


STAY-AT-HOME HOLIDAYS 


During the war, when travel was difficult, much of the British coast on 
which many of the popular holiday resorts are situated was out of bounds for 
mere civilians, and workers were doing many hours per week upon the lugwt 
production of war material. The Ministry of Labour and National Service 
recommended all local authonties to initiate arrangements whereby amuse- 
ments, entertainments and sports meetings could be provided in centres of 
population. These “ Stay-at-Home ” Holidays were provided on various 
levels throughout the country. The L.C.C., perhaps, as was fitting such a 
large authority, provided most comprehensive programmes. The amount dl 
work expended on these events was very considerable. 

In some industrial areas, the initiative for arranging the events was under- 
taken by Welfare Officers or other personnel released by industry for the 
purpose. The Mutual Aid Groups set up by the Ministry of Production 
dunng the war were co-ordinating Ixidies and, in their mutual contacts, much 


groups, so one learns, often were up against the staggered holidays impasse 
roferred to earlier and were therefore directly interested in the Stay-at-Homc 
Holiday arrangements for their respective districts. 

One wont^ if the dissolution of these groups was oat piematute oar 
evem ill-advised for, although their war-time duties have nased, their cconing 
together furnished the only means in some areas wherdby tnaddno^ exiftra 
for mutual discussion and preparation for mutual action amongst industrial 
cQpegma. In Slougb, the otay-at-Home Carnival has been a tooit successhd 
affrir. In iaett it appears as if it will be always an integral part ffie 
town’s life. The reason for this is two-f<dd. Firstly, it has been organised 
m ow competently and not only provides many features which iq^eri to 
{deasureaedicets fust for pleasure's saJee, but also has its aectk^ providing 
i^^xjrtunities for folk keen <m hobbies, arts and crafts. County cridk^ trained 
lovers of such things to ewnpete in, or to *ipns cairoval 
hat seeured the support <rf die general public by the catbotidty its povisiew, 

and has received uic moral badcing of the Public* Anthony and finance 
giianuMoei from many industrial concerns. Secondly, it is run not only 
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to provide a carnival but in order to raise money for all local hospitals and to 
zenstoidi die charitdile chest of the All Good Causes Fund (referred to 
earlier). The public know that their payments go towards beneficent pur- 
poses and that they may be possible participants in the proceeds if ill fortune 
comes their way. Thirty thousand persons per day is a normal attendance. 

Almost the whole of the immense amount of voluntarv work which goes 
into this carnival comes from industrial sources, as all Welfare OHicers know 
the potentialities of the services provided by the All Good Causes Fund. 
There are many cases of misfortune that, despite the manifold provisions of 
the State, must sdll be assisted from voluntary sources, and if a town is 
lacking in such a social service, Welfare Officers toother might consider the 
prospects of such an annual festival with the aim of providing holiday 
amusement bv which the many pay their small sums for the benefit of the 
few that fall ny the way. 

Slough ana the Royal Borough of Windsor are geographically close but, 
in many respects, arc isolated; they are in different counties; the traditions of 
one are new and are hardly crystallised, but the other possesses centuries of his- 
tory. Yet industry has built a bridge, for many Windsorians work in Slough 
ana this Stay-at-Homc Carnival receives support from the civic authorities of 
that ancient borough on that account, and also because the All Good Causes 
Fund and the Hospital services are available to the whole district. It is an 
example of mutual aid between two towns, sponsored by industry, which has 
led to better relationships. 


AT NATIONAL LEVEL 

Up to now the bulk of this chapter, despite its references to the Ministries 
of Education and Labour and National Service, has been localised in outlook; 
In view of the elmging times we live in, some mention must be mad<» of 
more central provision of welfare and the contacts which remain to be mad,.. 

In 19^, an Act of Parliament was passed by which the Miners’ Welfare 
Craomission was set up with a degree of financia l stability for its work 
which at the time appeared adequate but — ^with riting costs and the 
ne^ for greats extension of welfare provision — ^time has proved othowise. 
With the nationalisation of the Coal Industry and the setting-up the 
Naticm^ Coal Board, it was smpriang perhaps to learn ^t the Bovd itsdf 
was blading up a Welfare Staff, as it was expected that the Miners* Welfare 
Commisawic-by careful liaison arrangements— would perform such services 
as were required on behalf of the Board. This may well prove to be the 
case and, ^ to, die work of the Conunission coiffd proceed to the 
•BVice which Uict visualised performing if adequate funds were forfocominff. 
MMy of their schemes were handicapped by the inddcnce of war* 

K to «1K ^ At District Coimniwe 

work of the Mmers Welfare Commission be not dissipated. On this 
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levd one wishes to see good liaison arrangments set up in this industry 
whereby local interests can be well linked up to both the Miners' Wd^hue 
CommissifMi and the National Coal Board itseU. Otiier industries may 
^entudly need some central welfare authority, but it is too early to visualise 
in which way such central powers can be translated into the jprovinces. 
Welhire problems are so diverse, and ^eat elasticity is essential for that 
reason; also because the development of welfare provision in some areas is 
good and in others there is a serious dearth. 

It is dbvious that with the trends of government being more and more 
towards centralised authority, there is a great need for the local ajmlicatiion 
these policies to be broken down to suit the particular needs of a loodity. 
Perhaps— even more important — ^the need for local application emanates from 
the personal relationships in human affairs that arc forged by such local appli- 
cation. The Wdforc Departments in industry may receive a directive nom 
Whitehall, but its interpretation into daily routine necessitates an under- 
standing of the human problems and the ability to translate this faculty into 
something happily acceptable to workers. 

The Ministry of Town and Country Planning in its “ New Towns ’’ 
Scheme is proposing to employ Social or Commumty Development Officers. 
This is an advance, and such officers will be keen to have the closest liaison 
with all welfare organisations either industrial or social. If all towns and 
cities had such trained persons competent to advise on and able to be the 
central liaison for all community action, much of die present lack of balanced 
neighbourhood provision might be obviated. Many of the loose threads, 
which have to be collected up by the Welfare Officer, who is out to possess 
all the essential contacts, before he is wholly competent to serve his dients, 
might have been woven into an overall pattern for die district if a Social 
Development Def»rtmcnt were available in all districts. The Ministry ol 
H^di, in its manifold services, found the need for appointing Welfare 
OMcers in many counties during the war to look aftn the interests df 
evacuees foom target areas. The duties of many such officers have been taken 
over by die local authority, but the recent Curtis Rqxnt 'shows that much 
remains to be done. 

Mentum has been made, earlier on and in another section, tii the powers 
and the provision of Welhue by the Ministry of Labour and National Service. 
A Welfare Officer may find a case ot femme absenteeism in his works doe 
to the fact ihar the absentee is a mother, and her child, or childroi, cuuKtjB} 
to sdbool, owing to lack of boots or clodiing. This can still happen.^ Ine 
mother may be a widow, paying a hi^ rent, and not aUe to wmk m a tninum 
hours, ana is thus in economic difficulties. Hie Welfare Officer cd the 
Educatioa Authority should be contacted, as powers exist to make sure ffiat 
dhikben Aati he provided with clothing so diat they can go to sdiori in a tidy, 
,w>s p ^> r . f n h|ie manner. 

If mote industries become stdiject to natirniaUsatkm, it will be intetestiag 
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to tot if the bodies appointed to manage them will set up Welfare Department* 
andy ^ they do, to see what liaison arrangements are made between sndi 
doMUtments and the Welfsu'e and Factory Inspection Departments of the 
* ----try of Labour and National Service. 


PROFESSIONAL BODIES 

No work on liaison in welfare can be complete without refer- 
ence to certain voluntary bodies, whose services are available to all 
engaged in industry and give opportunities for liaison work on the highest 
levels. Nearly all Government action throughout industry has followed the 
earlier experiments of voluntary bodies. In industrial welfare this also is 
true, and many Welfare Departments owe much to the inspiration and 
guidance of the Industrial Welfare Society, which is national in its service 
although it has not succumbed to the modern desire of all kinds of organisa- 
tions to insert “ National ” into its title. The society has performed a 
ubio^uitous function which I record with gratitude, having received much 
aid from its specialist services. 

It was formed in 1918, under the directorship of Mr. Robert R. Hyde, to 
promote all that part of management concerned with working conditions 
affecting the security, health and well-being of workers beyond statutory 
requirements, and with developing understanding between employer and 
employed by the widening of their mutual responsibilities. Its purpose is 
fulnlled by encouraging the practical co-operation of workers and employers 
in the prevention of accidents, establishment of thrift schemes, canteens, 
works’ councils, suggestion schemes, works’ libraries and works’ magazines, 
p^sion funds, social and recreational activities, medical services, etc., etc. 
(The Society’s advisory medical committee deals with requests from employers 
for information on questions affecting the health of their employees.) 

Another body, the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, renders 
many services of simil^ nature to those performed bv the Industrud Wclfere 
Soaety. It is a sdentifie association for applying ana promoting the devele^ 
ment of the services of psychology and physiology in occupational life. The 
Institute is concerned with all matters affecting the h uman factor at work. 
It sedcs, both b^ research and practical advisory work, to improve proc^ure 
of vocational guidani^ and vocational selection in order to rahee the numba 
uf square pegs in round holes; to make work easier, safer and healthier, and 
to increase the world’s interest and satisfaction in his task. Tlus obvknisly 
must receive die daily interest of the Welfare Department, for die aim* 
?*®%f** problems met in industry. The Chairman of the Institote 

M Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, C.H., LL.D., whose experience both of 
utmistry and genial soaal conditions establishes confidence in die pracd- 
calf^ of a saentific Mproach to the many problems met in industry. 

The Institute of Personal Management is a prt^esaonal of 
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Penoondi Managers oi both saces engag^ in industry as spedalim in the 
personnel hictor management. Its am is to encourage and asast the 
devdopmait dc personnel management in Great Britain by making inlorma' 
tion available on the principles and practices oi efiCecdve personnd mana^ 
meat, and by undertalung research m this end; by increamg die knowled^ 
and dcill of its mendiers through the services which it {urovides; by training, m 
collaboration with educational authorities, men and women who have adopted, 
or who wish to adcmt, personnel management as a career, in ordtf n> maintain 
a high standard of qualification among them; and by main ta ining contacts 
with Government departments, employers' associations, Trade Unions and 
other appropriate national organisations for the purpose of obtaining and 
givii^ imormation concerning personnel management 

Ine National Council of Social Service consists of representatives ncauriy 
every responnble, voluntary national welfare and educadonal authcoity. Therc 
representatives meet togemer in cotmdl, with assessors from many puWc 
departments, with a view to co-ordination of efiort or the instigation of action 
in all social fields. For many years, the National Council of Soi^ Service was 
the agent of the Assistance Board in the areas worst hit by unemployment and 
did what it could to provide occupational centres in those districts, dengned 
to provide opportunities for creative effort amongst those unfortunate enough 
to be out of work. This palliative service made a useful contribution to 
the dire circumstances in which so many found themselves. Holidays with 
pay and the results of legislation thereon have been the subject of research by 
the Coundl, and a useful handbook has been published regarding the needs 
and the facilities available. 

It has been suggested that a local Council of Social Service should receive 
the interest of all Welfare Officers, and it follows that serrice can also be 
rendered by the National Council of Social Service on the national level. 


A « COMBINED OPERATION 

The Welfare Officer in his liaison work in the factory or s^p should be sWe 
Co keep die eyes of all on the main ends and purpose of thdr work— -namtdy, 
CO create a plant in which aU concerned exercise active goodwill, pos^ 
mntm l respect and have confidence in and a determination to do all posable 
to secure tne success of the firm. 

Despite the wider contacts described in this chap^, peihaps the most 
important liaison work in the industrial world remains^ to be tfone in dte 
factory itsdf, Fm here, the day-to-day human relatimisliips ate made. It is 
Iwae where conilkt can so easily flare up. The productiem a healthy 
ftf gaiMiattnn within industry is dependent upon no $in|^ Mnaoea. 
It ia lecuted <mly by a constant policy, which is understood and wlui^ wdds 
all engag ed in die mganisatimi into a team which possesses ermfi^noe in 
its WwM. 
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, A good coadb in the sporting world often is presented witE players, some 
df whom may be stars, but this does not guarantee die team’s success. In 
fact, dhe presence of the stars may prevent progress. Real success for these 
players can be expected cMily when tw understanding coach has weld^ diOT 
into a real team, for then he has been able to obtain happy reladonslups 
between the players, to initiate mutual respects for and between the v^ng 
personalities which form the team. This is a perfect analogy of liaison 
work in industrial welfare. The same patience, enthusiasm and skills arc 
required for both tasks. When what is known still, unfortunately, as the 
" two sides ” of industry arc pulling together, progress is assured, and it \ 
is certain that personnel relationships through the organisation arc based 

r agreement and mutual confidence. Many advocates b^cyc and urge ^ 
more and more Arbitration Boards in industry be instituted as a \ 
method of removing conflicts which lead to disruption of industrial progress. 
Such Boards have their place, but all their efforts an only result in compromise 
or die issue of a decree binding on both sides of the dispute. These findings 
arc accepted, but the difference still remains. Arbitration is a most useful 
expedient but, in principle, may not solve industrial difficulty. 

Industry, as stated previously, is a combined operation — ^in fact, just as 
dependent uiwn happy relationships and “ give and take ” as a man and wife 
in ffieir wetraed life. A matrimonial court may assist a man and wife who 
have fallen out to restart a more successful venture once, or perhaps tvtice, but 
if the success of the marriage is dependent upon visits to the courts at regular 
intervals, it is a poor look-out for such a union. So, in the industrial world, 
cmistant resort to legal procedure will alienate rather than unite. 

It is essential, thereW, to facilitate the growth of the requisite mutual 
respect and joint aims tiiroughout industry. In the perfecting of these 
relationships, the in^rtance of the fuUest liaison arrangements l^g made 
use of is oovious. The Welfare Officer who possesses the gift of establishing 
the bett omtacts may contribute more than he can guess at, for many relation- 
ships cannot be measured scientifically. The power of the “ intangible ” is 
stiu recognised even in the material times of this twentieth century in which 
we live. 



CHAPTER 5 

“BACKGROUND INFORMATION” 

By Edwanl J. MacdoniU 

The range of a Welfare Officer’s work extends far beyond industry; not be- 
cause it is anyone’s right or duty to interfere with the persona! private affairs of 
individuals in office or factory, but because without a wide general know- 
ledge of how people live and how they want to live, no Welfare Officer could 
hope to discharge a tithe of his or her duties with anything like competence. 

It is predsdy because welfare has to do with persons radier than wiffi 
things, that personal difficulties must be understood as well as personal 
duties; that ^rsonal ambitions call for sympathetic understanding even if 
they are hopeless of realisation. 

It is the purpose of this chapter briefly to indicate the scope of numerous 
national organisations the activities of which touch industry at one point or 
anodier. No attempt will be made to provide an exhaustive Ust of societies 
and services; for, apart from the fact that such a list would be too long to 
print except in a separate volume, the majori^ are in menffiership wiffi 
co-ordinating coundfs from which detailed intormation can be obtained. 
But the descriptions given, sometimes vdffi the historical background of ffic 
prindpal bodies concerned, vdll suggest, it is hoped, the various ways in 
which they can help to solve even apparently insoluble problems. 

In general, these problems anse in connection wiffi furffier education 
outside working time, wiffi physical education, or wiffi recreative hdlides in 
a particular district, and wiffi voluntary social services that mav come into 
day when individuals seek advice on domestic or offier persoiuii difficulties. 
To a certain extent, the organisations in each held overiap or, at least, work 
in collaboration, so that a certain amount of repetition becomes inevitable. 
But in the main the purpose of each is suffidenfly wdl-defined to prevent 
ctmfusion of identity. 

A fear has been expressed that wiffi the increaBn|^ development of 
mffional social and educational services, ^vemed by legislation and under 
^ direct control of ffic State, opportumty for voluntary associations will 
becostt more and more restricted until at last it disamN^ If ffiat were 
to happen, of course, the various external aspects of inoustrial wdfare would 
involve a doser rdationshijp wiffi Government departments and wiffi locd 
attfhofiti es than wiffi a huge network of possibly competing vohmtary 
groups, ^md tl^ are not a fow advocates ot the most oomprefaensive Stale 
oontrd, just as there are many advocatei^of reduced oon^ and greater 
lih^ for individuals and assooatiofis. 
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A Kpoit ol the National Council of Social Service defines the issue thus : 
“ On die one hand are those who believe that, if social problems are to 
be tadkled efficiendy, continuously and uniformly, action on the bi^;^ 
posdble settle is essential; they maintain that voluntary societies have neimer 
die financial means nor the administradve machinery to such action. 
On the other hand, there are some who believe that State machinery is cum- 
bersome and soulless, and that voluntary organisations alone can bring real 
human underst^ding to human problems : they tend m sec volimtary and 
statutory agencies in conflict, the one struggling to resist the encroachment 
of the other.’’ ‘ \ 

As the report goes on to show, there is reason to believe that the day of 
the volunta^ organisation is not over. Even if the State were to assume all 
the respmisibility, now shared by non-Government bodies, a considerable 

G iriod of years would elapse before the transition could become conmletc. 

breover, a great deal remains for unofficial initiative in the growth of new 
movements to meet new conditions. In many fields the State cannot experi- 
ment; and if it could experiment the State would still prefer to endorse 
proved successes rather than to foster schemes that run any risk of failure. 

“ It is possible, too, that there arc certain pieces of social work which 
from their nature will in any foreseeable future be generally accepted as more 
suitable for voluntary action than for public control. For instance, as the 
State becomes more and more the public’s schoolmaster, employer and land- 
lord, so it vrill become increasingly necessary for the citizen to have inde- 
pendent advice on his relationships with the State. And in the vast and 
all-important field of leisure it is obviously true that much must be left to 
the spon^eous activities of the citizens themselves and to the free associations 
whidi arise from personal initiative.’’ * 

Thus if we assume for the sake of argument that our dpmnrratir State is 
boiuid to develop finally into the complete Servile State, a great deal of 
national welfare work, not under State auspices, will r emain to be done. 
The lowest motive, to ensure the provision of “ bread and circuses,’’ would 
demand toleration at least of certam independent bodies. And it is mfe to 
SOT also that regions leaders would insist on the continuance of youth and 
other orgamsations, free from State interference. They might be pnntirn ifH 
in a nuxlem counterpart to the Catacombs, but continue they would, and 
only poUtical folly would attempt to suppress 

It is worth noting in this connection that the religious authorities dl 
various dominations have secured in large measure me special 
t^ so^t in the Education Act 1944. It is interesting, too, to note in the 
Mh* of arsoente dted above, that exemption from special provisions in 
tte na&<ol healm schemes has bcai allowed to the principal traiiiing hoa- 
Mg. In fac^ howOTer, these are not atfntrary exemptions. They 
to wiiow a settled policy which strengthens die view that the 

1 tlefort of $he Mw>om/ Counts Social Semite, isss-tf, p. 5 . * IHi., p, S. 
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the vcdumuy o(|;suusatioiis with ondumnished ioroagth is csivitaged, even 
by diose who &vour extended State tontrol. 

Thus the Education Act 1944 ^vides clearly not onl^ £or &e deceO' 
tralisaticm of the education system* hy which responsibility is ^ven to local 
education authoritie:^ but also for the fidl coK>pdratioo ctf.the voluntary 
organisations, the importance of these is so clearly recognisra that certain 
bedies are mant-aided, notably* in the field of physic^ educatitm, the Central 
Cmmcil of Physical Recreation, of which an account is given in this chapter. 

The policy of increasing State aid financially without decreasing die 
independence of voluntary bodies is carried into other fields, and furtho: 
benefits accrue from special facilities with regard to the use of buildings and 
so on* without which organisations would find their efficiency impaired and 
their independence virtually worthless. 

These aspects, affecting as they do the whtiie character and scqpe of 
voluntary movements, are worthy of consideration since tiiey help one to 
realise what an important part they play in the welfare of me nation. A 
furthn point of importance is that, in their own interests, the major voluntary 
organisations have tended more and more to combine, without amalgamation 
or loss of identity* to fur Acr their particular ends. The formation central 
councils and joint committees has become a remarkable feature of the welfare 
movement. Thus members of each organisation have at their disposal the 
l^led experientx of kindred organisations and a close network can be seen 
linking multifarious activities for the good of all. 

Examples of this trend may be found in the expansion of tire National 
Council of Social Service on which nearly two hundred organisations are 
directly represented, which provides the secretariat for special standing 
conferences linking community centres, citizens' advice bureaux and youth 
organisations; and the Central Council of Phyacal Recreation which brings 
into association the governing bodies of nearly every sport, educaticmal bodm 
and all the major youth organisations. To complicate the pattern, perhaps* 
but still to streng&en the structure of the whole movement* dime central 
bodies are interlinked by joint representation. As a result, reforttneo to any 
one coordinating group can lead, in a search for informatum* not only to a 
very large number of constituent bodies, but also to the numerous oodles 
maxiiig up another coordinating group. 

The value of this unity in dfversity is apparent. It gcoitiy simpiifiet 
en(|uiries cm a host of questions, it prevents ovtf lapjnng and it e^lei 
or^nisations to condiine or to remain apart as occasions serve. Ute Welfare 
O^cer wi^ has by him the addresses or tdqphtme numbers of three or four 
central organmtkms can be put in touch cjuickly with any caic <rf many 
^Kcud^ed groups. Even rererence to lists of members can the 

appiopiriato WKiy to deal with a current prc^lem; and there is the further 
tuvantage dtot wbm one society cannot provide a solution its officers at least 
know hotti whom help can be retained. 
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It would not be possible, if it were desirable, to set down a comprehenSve 
list of subjects or cases on which the voluntary organisations reach an identity 
of interest with industrial welfare. Many examples will come to mind 
without prompting, and examination of tne structure of particular bodies 
will suggest otncrs. One that stands out in my own experience may perhaps 
be typical. Its interest is that it illustrates the intcracdon of the co-ormnadng 
bodies themselves as well as the intcracdon of coordinating body and con- 
stituent members. 

Some concern was felt by the Welfare Officer of a large firm employing 
many young messengers, because for considerable periods of time each day\ 
the boys were virtually idle. There were hours during which the need for 
messengers was constant and pressing, but the succeeding lulls might last for 
as long as an hour. At the same time, uncertainty made it necessary that 
they should be constantly on hand. As a result there was a great deal of 
lounging about in corridors, a great deal of open or furtive smoking, often 
where smoking created a serious fire risk, and a great deal of noisy talk and 
horseplay which distracted others who were less fortunate in the extent of 
their leisure. 


To solve the problem thus created, the Welfare Officer called on the 
regional representative of one of the large co-ordinating bodies, who suggested 
that the boys might find an outlet for energy and more useful occupation if 
they became interested in one or more sports, or if they could be persuaded 
to form a social club of one kind or another. But this raised another 
problem, since the boys were quite content to remain idle. 

Finally, the Welfare Officer was asked to find a room, reasonably within 
call for duty, to which the boys could go when they felt inclined and which 
could be fitted up as a makeshift gymnasium. The representative of the 
co-ordinating body, on his part, would provide the services of a coach who 
could be in attendance at certain times for classes or individual tuition. It 
wai stressed that attendance was to be entirely voluntary and in work-time. 

The experiment succeeded after seeming to be on the point of hdlure. 
Natural curiosity brought a number to the opening session, but suspicion 
kept a number away. On two or three occasions there was danger of a 
boycott. But ^entually the boys realised that there was more to be sa id for 
having something to do than for idleness. Encouraged by the Wclfcurc 
Officer, they formed a boys’ club, themselves helped to equip their own 
gymnasiiHn, formed football, soft ball and cricket teams an d later initianMl 
a^^iorts league which brought boys from neighbouring htetories into friendly 
rivalry. ■' 

The point was that the boys themselves came to believe that diey were 
personally and wholly responsible for the growth of a movement within the 
factory which not only checked the effects of idleness but developed new 
mtcrcsts, and was certainly beneficial to health. The cxpcrimtait mi^t not 
have succeeded, however, but for the fact that the regtonal rquesentatiye 
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aMasulted could draw tibroug^ his oreanisation on 'd^ services or advke 
of eiqMals in each of several ^rts and dE spmalists in the of 

youth clubs. 

In another instance, the effect aimed at was directly m prevent occupa- 
tHMial disorders as well as to provide for the enjoyable use to leisure. The 
firm concerned owned a large department store "Where many women and 
young girls were employed. There was litde of the enforced idknen that 
occurrra in the case previously mentioned, but constant standing caused a 
great deal of foot trouble, varicose veins and other ailments which could not 
be prevented by the occanonal use of the seats provided by the firm. 

Here the advice given on behalf of a coordinating b^y was that oppor- 
tunity should be given in work-time for recreational classes so deagned as 
to coimteract the effect of excessive standing. These classes were entirely 
volunmry, and w^e forming a part of physical training, were iax removed 
from the old-fashioned “ physical jerks ” tnat arc capable of inducing more 
boredom than good health. Instead, the women and girls were offered 
rhythmic exercises, dances and minor games, and the use of a sports ground 
was secured for hockey and netball and lawn tennis. Again, the innovation 
gained fiivour very slowly but finally became an integral part (rf the life of 
the store. The guls derived benefit from work-time breaks and found their 
club valuable outside work hours. From the more Klfish pront of view of 
the store, the relatively small outlay of time and mtmey required was more 
than repaid by the increased alertness of the girls and the virtual disappearance 
of occupational troubles. 

It is really in regard to occupational problems that the association of die 
voluntary organisations and industrial welf^ becomes most apparent. 
poorest reason for giving due prominence in industry to wdfiure may be that 
It helps to reduce absenteeism and general proneness to accidents, but altruistic 
motives, however valid, make a less obvious appeal to many management** 
It is certainly true that a Welfiu’e Officer is the more likely to be consulted on 
personal matters not direedy concerned with conditions of work if his com- 
petence is such that he is trusted and liked by those with whom he is etunged., 
But where outside bodies can make a direct contribution to the'ema^ 
running a fiictory or other firm their importance to induttriai wdhue is 
seen to be immediate. A great deal of research and experiment toi this 
subject has beat undertaken in recent years; neverdidien, die opprotunides 
offdred outsitfe industry to industry have not been recogn^cd at appreciated 
to anything l^e the extent that might have been expected. 

^neventable absenteeism can be due to many causes, ammig which a lack 

interest in monotonous or repetitive work may be dominant|. Accidents, 
when due to (»dier causes thm the absence of necessary ntechaniqd to 
adffliniitrasive safeguard, may be traced to ignorance (as in dM mat^^of 
weu^t-fifting) or to general inattention, whim in turn is due to boredom, 
if faults can ht corrected by facilities in wTOk-diiMs» as wdl as in ksnue, 
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’ for recreative training or for the development of other interests, it would be 
folly to ignore them. And while it would not be economic- in most instances 
to mlarge staff and purchase special sports grounds, a great deal can be done 
at reasonable cost by enlisting die aid of the leading organisations outside 
industry. 

Special attention to industrial problems has been given by the Central 
Council of Physical Recreation which was grant-aided by the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service during the late war for this purpose, and now 
provides instructors and acts in a general consultative capacity tor firms in al| 
parts of the country. ^ 

The need became particularly clear during the war when overcrowding 
in improvised industrial premises, the introduction of a ^cat many “ green 
workers, the general strain of war conditions, were Found to be causing 
physical ailments, increasing absence from work and, therefore, hampering 
increased production. The decline of apprenticeship, and the employment 
of men and women of middle-age who were unfamiliar with their work, 
resulted in the inexpert handling of loads and machinery, often with grave 
effects on health. In many instances, too, long hours in cramped positions, 
a constant succession of repetitive tasks, and much standing by those who 
were not experienced in the avoidance of strain, impaired fitness if they were 
not the cause of illness or even permanent disability. 

As a means of correcting these tendencies, the Council’s regional repre- 
sentatives were asked to develop appropriate forms physical recreation for 
war workers, bearing in mind particularly the special circumstances in which 
people worked. To this end, week-end and holiday camps were conducted 
m association with youth organisations and governing bodies of sport, dances 
were arranged for evenings or lunch-hour breaks, and various sports and 
games leagues were promoted. 

Hiis proved, however, to be merely the approach to a problem, not its 
solution. A dance, a camp or a sports league may increase geheral fitness 
but cannot remove the immediate effects oi strain in workihg hours. At 
best, Idaire-time activities helped to develop co-ordination of brain, eye and 
muscles, so that general alermess was increased and the danger of accidents 
«ms thereby lessened; but these activities in themselves did not teach people 
that weight-lifting, improperly understood, can be dangerous, or that wnmg 
methods of stancmie, sitting and general movement can affect tllliilieihjli a* 
w611 as hastening fotigue. What was really needed was a seskp of ottfive 
breaks for^ected exercise, planned and presented as attractivdy pi j^iawsible 
to give relief and entertainment in the course of instruction. 

’ In time a number of firms were persuaded to adopt purposeful trainiAg 
these lines, and progress through research and expeiment has been steady 
since the war^ended. Some thirty firms now allow tfane in mldbgliottrs 
foe breaks of twenty or thirty minutes duri% which correctiVilMMTOWt sue 
and practised, advice on standing, sitting and genial pft a ]^ven» 
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demon 3 trations show correct oiethods of Uftii^ weights* and special traming; 
is introduced to improve the eeneral standard of fitness. t!«c policy lias 
been carried to its Ic^cal con^sion by several firms wUch havt appointed 
full-dme officers train^ by the Central Council of Physical Recreation, who 
are responsible for the promotion of all forms of physical recreation in and 
out of working hours. 

Although the grant given by the Ministry of Labour and National ^rvke 
to promote physical education in industry came naturally to an end with the 
end of the war, work is still actively continuing with the approval of the 
Ministry of Education, by which the Central Council has been grmt-aided 
for some years. Although still in an experimental stage die Coundl’s work 
has proved to be an important contribution to industrial welfare, in the best 
sense of the term. One can assume only that the relatively sa^l number 
of firms associated with the scheme is accounted for not by inherent defects 
but by lack of knowledge of its potentialities. But with tne co-operarion of 
the Industrial Health Research Board it is expected that the numb» of firms 
interesting ffiemselves in the work of the Cotmcil will rapdly increase. 

So far, in considering what we may call the outer rim oi welfare, the aim 
has been not to particularise but to inaicate as generally as possible ffie extra- 
ordinary number of points at which non-inmistrial txxlics touch industry 
itself and are therefore of interest to the Welfare Officer. Reference may 
now be made to specific organisations considered under particular heading 
'Hie List of Organisations which ends this chapter is intended to give ^ pi^ 
dpal sources of information while showing in some instances the' general 
interaction of coundls and sodedes. 


EDUCATION 

In so fiur as education directly affects welfare and the ohMgariao$ tjf 
industry with regard to juvenile employment, a Welfiure Officer is nan^P' 
ccuiversant with regulations and should be in touch with, the local 
authority. The provisions of the Education Act 19^ with regard to,fmdl6r 
education in industry arc not within the scope of ^ chapter; rather we are 
omcemed with the increasing opportunities outside industry other for voca* 
tio&al training or for recreative physical training. Ihese opportuditim'aie 
now SO many and far-reaching that some of the le» enterpruang local 
education autnorities seem almost afraid to make thdr povi^rt known, 
they dlmuld be overwhdmed by applications for whidi they cauld''B9t 
adoiuate premises or suffident qualified instructors. In pleaang contralt 
am the education departments of large coitres (the London County 
and the of Birmingham are notable «cam|des) where foil advantagtl is 
taken of -pov^, im<lcr th^ Am and where doK otHoperatiow w^ tbe 

ensures ffie provision ef instnicttta ladlhim^ja 
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But, despite rc^ar publicity in advertisements, articles in the PreM and 
ill brochures and handbills, ignorance of the opportunities offered is rtill 
widespread; there is, too, a common reluctance to study or practise in new 
fields because they seem to promise difficulty. When askea for advice on 
vocational or recreative training a Welfare Officer can answer most questions 
by reference to the local education authority, but it is likely first that he or 
she will have to overcome curious prejudices among personnel. 

There is a type that will object to instruction of any kind, saying : “ I 
finished my education when I left school.” There is another type that sighi^ 
regwifully on witnessing the proficiency of others in the belief that nothing\ 
is worth attempting that cannot be done really well. This attitude is fostered 
not only by a personal sense of inferiority, but also by the leading part 
played in national life by commercialised leisure. Where it bcawnes 
customary for the thousand to watch the skill of a few, the tendency is to 
assume that the lowest standard of proficiency must be that of the specialists. 

In this connection it is worth noting that many have been persuaded to 
attend training sessions and courses in particular sports by seeing demon- 
strations accompanied by a running commentary in which fundamental 
principles were explained in an entertaining way, and the audience was made 
to see that enjoyment and benefit could come from even moderate pro- 
fidency. In me north Midlands a variety performance produced in this 
way by Mr. W. L. Latto and called “ Spotlight on Sport ” has been highly 
successful, particularly in industrial centees, and, in the experience of Welfare 
Officers in districts where performances have been given, attendance at, or 
recruitment for, training schemes has shown an immediate, lasting improve- 
ment. 

In a sense, people of all ages come within the scope of the Education Act, 
thou^ its detailed provisions have to do mainly with minors. As a result 
of (fecentralisation, local education authorities are empowered to g^ve 
specialised training of all kinds, to assist the provision of facilities and equip- 
ment, to sponsor post-school activities covering a wide ran^. 
Correspondingly, in consequence of grants from the Ministry of Education 
such bodies as me Central Council of Physical Recreation place their regional 
ofiUcen and part-time instructors at the disposal of the local education 
authorities, who thus are in a position to create more opportunities than 
otherwise would be feasible. 

The primary value of these post-school facilities is, of course, that tiiey 
cnihle people to improve their efficiency at work without bdmg ddianed by 
lack of means. But equally important is their value in phytical e dti c atio o- 
Welfare Officers who have not already obtained a complete syllabus fecun the 
educatimi officers of their local authorities should a p oin t doing lo 
in mder to be better «|uipped for enq^es and tmportunit^ for advice. 

To indicate the extent to which this form of nir ther fe eaniod 

dum^gh technical schoob’ evening classes, men’s ai^ wmnenb iitstitateii 
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commercial institutes and recreational institutes, it may be noted that Ac list 
of courses and classes issued annually by Ae London County Coundl con- 
tains over 1,000 items, “ beginning wiA Accountancy and Acoustics and 
ending wiA X-ray and Zoology. Scattered at random in between may be 
found such different headings as Chiropody, Beekeeping, Law, Cookory, 
Dancing, Humanism and HyAaulics. Truly, it may lx said that Ae Coun- 
cil’s organisation of furAcr education is designed to ttain Ae London citizen 
not onfy to make a living but also to tram him to live.” ‘ 

SOaAL SERVICES 

If Ae services provided by Ac State, as a result of recent legislation, 
aiSect us from Ae cradle to Ac grave, it is equally true that there ^ few 
aspects of life which arc not within Ac sco^ or voluntary organisati^s 
wmch cater for youA, which bring men and women into association, which 
care for old people and which protect Ac mtercsts of Ae disabled and Ac 
infirm. Their names are legion. But, if <Hily through co-ordinating bodies 
to which Acy belong, Ae great majority arc represented on Ae National 
Council of Social Service which can answer many enquiries, or provide 
special services, cither directly from its headquarters in London, or Arou^ 
Ae thirteen regional offices established in Ac principal centres of populathm. 

The duties of Ac regional officers vary considerably from area to area. 
They include Ac promotion of new local Councils of Social Service, ru^ 
community councils, and community associations, and Acy also require 
attention to voluntary social service in districts where ^ councils have not 
been formed. And as a channel of information Ae regional officer is in a 
position to keep members of Ac National Council’s staff and committees 
constantly in touch wiA Ac realities of social service. 

On Acm rested Ac responsibility during Ae crisis that immcdiatdy 
preceded Ae late war of supervising Ac organisation of Citizens’ Advice 
Bureaux in all parts of Ae country, except in London, where by arraignment 
wiA Ae National Council, Ac task was entrusted to Ac Family Welf^ 
Assodadon. atizens’ Advice Bureaux proved to be so valuable during me 
period of hostilities that no Welfare Officer can be ignorant of Aeir work. 
It may not be so vridcly known, however, Aat alAough many .bdreai^ 
closed down after Ac war, a large number remain activdy in h 

Standing O^crence of atizens’ Advice Bureaux meets anmmy at 
headquMters of Ac National Council from which arc issued perioAcal Adrice 
Noiw and citculars. In adAtion, where information centres, dircdiy 
sponsored by local auAorities, have replaced Ae original bu^ux, doK con- 
t yy is wiyinfttttMid bdwccn Voluntary and civic oigani^tms, so Aat a 
resnlar interchange of knowledge and e 3 q>cnencc is guaranteed. » 
^^AoiiiA W&e Officers when asked for advice on persc^ problems 
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may, as a ^eral rule, refer inquirers to the nearest bureau, instances will 
oomr in wnich either the en^rer will be reluctant to consult an imperso^ 
body, or a stranger, or in which, for his or her own guidance in dealing with 
siinilar queries, informatitm will be obtained from the bureau through the 
Welfare Officer. In any event. Welfare Officers and C.A.B. workers should 
know each other as they can be mutually helpfol in many ways. If the 
advice sought by personnel has little or nothing to do with industry, 
enquiries received from other sources by the Citizens’ Advice Bureaux wiUr 
inaude a proportion that concern industrial welfare. i 

There is no limit to the range of enquiries received by the average \ 
bureau. They vary as conditions change; for example, whereas war damage 
was at one time a dominant subject the great majority of questions may 
have to do now with food, fuel and clothing. 

That these bureaux fulfil a permanent national need may be g^ugcd 
firom ffie fact that although the number of bureaux dropped aher the war 
from i,o6o to 639, it had been estimated in 1939 that a network of 500 
would give sufficient coverage for the country. Moreover, some of them 
closed down because of the establishment of civic information centres. 
A truer guide to developments may be found in the number of enquiries 
received, which dropped from the peak war-time figure of 200,000 a 
month to 120,000 a month, a decline accounted for by the altered circum- 
stances. As the National Council points out in the Report previously 

E ted : “ Now the questions involve much longer investigation and more 
ed handling. The volume of work is therefore not proportionately less. 
Furthermore, it is now possible to pay greater attention to the training ci 
Bureaux workers and so to improve the quality of the service.” 

While the Gtizens’ Advice Bureaux may form the most widely known 
feature of the work of the National Council of Social Services, they are by 
no means indicative of the full purpose of the Council, which in addition to 
ks general direct work through regional offices provides ^cilities for jdnt 
discussion and co-ordination of activity by means of the various conferences 
and Conunittees promoted or encouraged from the headquarters ci die 
Council. Of these the best known, pemaps, is the Standing Conferoice 
National Voluntary Youth Organisations, known, in accordance with the 
fashion for initi^, as SCANjO, to which more detailed reference mil be 
fl^e. Others include the Eighteen to Thirty Group, which, as its name 
implies, provides a means of consultation for societies whose memhership 
oemsists predominandy of young adults; the Holiday Group (xmdsting of 
A^nesentttives of the principal non-commercial organisations ccuicemed widi 
the provision of holidays within the means of lower-paid workers; the Centml 
Oiurches Group which enables representatives of all Hgnnmi naf t fuf f to confer 
m affecting social servitt, members of which include repreKntttiues of 
me mitish Council of Churches, the Roman Catholic Church, and the JenHWh 
CScmOBumty; the Women’s Group on Public Welfare, widely r et w ie nts itiye 
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ei all principal wcunen’s a atioa al astoctationa and d(»dy in toudi as a 
central widi local standing c(m£erences of women’s organisations; and 
the National Old People’s Wdnure Committee, representative of thirty-nine 
nati<Mi^ organisations, linking the activities <a ten regional and 150 local 
committees. The Holiday Group deals with prd>lem8 directly annple- 
mentary to the problems of industrial welfare, and so would seem to stand 
out in any survey of the work of the National Council of Social Service, but 
all bring together an immense fund of information and experience which it 
would be foolish for a Welfare Officer to neglect. 

But over wd above their separate organisation, as linking bodies fm 
sod^es catering for particular classes or the community and people of 
particular ages, these standing conferences and groups, while acting auto- 
nomously, are linked to each other by means of representation on the Nadomd 
Council’s Executive Conunittee. “ In this way,” says the Council’s report, 
“ the greatest possible freedom of action is allowed to the associated groups 
to develop their own policy while ensuring that their action is concerted on 
matters of wide general concern.” * 

Of all bodies interested in the welfare of young people, the S tanding 
Conference of National Voluntary Youth Organisations is the most com- 
prehensive m that it brings into loose federation no less than twenty natitmal 
associations, denominational, inter-denominational and nnn.4i f‘nnnninatinna1. 
'Ihe Conference came into being in 1936 and has expanded considenbly 
since then, particularly during the war years, when the urgency of die many 
problems confronting youth organisations of all kinds gave spedal value U> 
the consultative machinery it provides. 

In addition to its members the Conference enlarges the field of opinion 
in which it vrorks by inviting interested bodies to attend meetinjgs as ebservers. 
There is thus liaison with the Ministry of Education ana with various 
co-mdinating societies, including the British Council of Chuiche^ the Associ- 
atkm for Jewish Youth, the National Catholic Youdi Associati<m and dse 
Coitral Council of Phvsical Recreation. Actual membership, however, is 
confined to societies wmch work vrith, ratber than for, young pec^ and 
are <Mrganised on a national basis. 

It is clear, therefore, that the statements drawn up by membm ficom 
time to time and issued with the authority of the Oxaeteact are ihaie 
expressive of well-grounded opinion than the actual cixnpoation of die 
Con&rence would suggest. Attention is particularly directed to die impe^ant 
statemimti issued in April 1943 and revised in November 1945 in die lig^ 
ol the Education Act 1944. Under the general title ” Paitmardiip in die 
Service of Youdi,” these statements survey modem omdidons and me needs 
(d the community with particular reference to youth. Tte second statement 
clsiifiet principles of education and sets out the oppoitunitfos adbnkd tmd# 
the Act, t^iportunities now so great that they are odded md only to the 

* iOiMMl Rgpert Ike Nttumtl Co$mctl of Soad Stnk», tm** P- a®. ^ 
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^ but also to people of any age who wish to take advanta» of diem. 
*nce has been made already to the powers given by the Act to local 
education authorities from whom detailed information applicable to local 
circumstances may be obtained. Here, to emphasise the important rdle 
which the voluntary organisations and their standing conference are playing 
in &e present development of education, it may be mentioned that “ further 
education” as envisaged by the Act includes “leisure-time occupation in 
such organised culture training and recreative activities as arc suited to their 

S * cments, for any persons over compulsory school age who are able and 
g to profit by the facilities provided for that purpose.” 

Partnership in the Service of Youth 7945 points out with reference to 
young people in industry that over a million members of voluntary youth 
organisations are in industrial employment, and that leading industrialists 
have suggested a closer liaison with the organisations. In mis connection 
“ great opportunities arc open to County and Coimty Borough standing 
conferences. Local standing conferences should endeavour to make contact 
vidth Juvenile Advisory Committees or Juvenile Employment Committees. . . . 
There should also be greater liaison with the Trade Unions and Trade 
Councils.” 

It is further recommended that interchanges of visits should be arranged 
between youth organisations and industry; for instance. Welfare Officers might 
be invited to vint units and youth organisations whose leaders in turn 
might be given opportunity to study working conditions.^ 

In any event. Welfare Officers if not already in touch with the Standing 
Conference of National Voluntary Organisations should at least maintain 
contact with as many as possible of its constituent members. Particulars of 
local standing conferences may be obtained from any regional office of the 
National Council of Social Service. It will be found in some areas that local 
audioritics prefer to work in conjunction with their own youth committees. 
Elsewhere the standing conferences fulfill the same pu^sc as die youth 
committees and arc deliberately encouraged to do so; for local education 
authorities in making provisions for various forms of primary, serondary 
and further education in their areas “ shall, in particular, have regard to the 
expediency of co-operating with any voluntary societies or bodies whose 
objects include the provision of fadhtics or the organisation of activities of 
a similar character.’^ 

‘ By being in touch, therefore, with local education authorities* civic youth 
committees (where established) and local Standing Conferences of National 
Veduntary Youth Organisations, Welfare Officers in their work for young 
people arc really in touch with a vast network of communications, statutory 
SUMS wduntary, through which advice and assistance on practic^y evexy 
nd^ect, even remotely concerned vrith education and leisure-time activities* 


* ftmunktp m tke Setvtee of Youth Naboiuil Council of Social Service. 36 Bcd&nl SonWii, 
taMdoB, W.C.1, (inoe W. 
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can be obtained with a minimum of difficulty or delay. At the «ame time, 
they have a direct link with bodies acting for or mth young adults, as well 
as a further link with assodations concerned with every as^t of social 
service. Conse(|uendy the lis^ given on other pages, of the constituent 
members oi vanous coordinating bodies will repay very careful study. It 
will be noted for instance that the British Le^on with its thousands of 
branches and its fine record of achievement in the interests of ex-servicemen 
and ex-serylcewomen is in membership both with the National Coimdl of 
Social Service and the Central Council of Physical Recreation. The work 
of the Legion is too ^ell known to require description; it need only be said 
that the name and address of the local secretary ^uld be easily to hand in 
every welfare office. 

Before considering other forms of social service, as represented prunarily 
by the Family WeUare Association, mention should be made of the 
co-ordinating work for youth movements undertaken by such bodies as the 
National Association of Boys’ Clubs and the National Association of Girls’ 
and Mixed Clubs. 

Examples have been given of the benefits that accrue from the encouruue- 
ment of recreative and social clubs which meet dther in work-time or affisr 
working hours. The character of these voluntary groups must vary accord- 
ing to place and circumstances; where flourishing diffis exist outside industry, 
to which the majority of young people in a factory belong, it would be 
absurd to consider the formation of new ones; but there are usances in 
which nothing would be done unless facilities were oflered (rf one kind or 
anodhter within industry, particularly in large industrial centres where a 
factory or works happens to form a natural unit. En<juiry locally will ffiow 
to what extent youth clubs have been provided in a given area; and, if they 
are non-existent or insufficient in number, advice on the best memu off 
promoting them will be given without obligation of any kind by the natimiai 
organisations concerned. The National Association of Boys* C^ubs, fwr 
instance, oflers not only free advice but also a personal visit by a representa- 
tive to anyone contemplating the formation of a club. 

BOYS’ CLUBS 

The National Association of Boys’ Clubs has grown during (he patt two 
to such an extent that some 2,500 dubs in all parts of the country 
are now affiliated, with over 600 full-time, 225 part-time and i,fioO voluntary 
leaders as wdl as 16,000 voluntary helpws. 

The individual dubs cater for boys just leaving school, which means, in 
many cases, boys just entering indus^; and the normal period of tmob^ 
ship runs from school-leaving to the age of eighteen. Tkereafytr, if a boy 
wiies and such a dub exists, he can jom an “old boys’” dub. InaUcaam 
^ boys themsdves are given the fullest initiative in the formation end 
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carrying out of ^n^;nusmes of club activities, though, particularly in the 
exrly stages, a trainra club leader suggests and advises on procedure. 

Great importance is attached by the National Association, and here the 
trai;Ding and experience of a leader come into full play, m the planning oi 
a ^ programme of activities which must aim at a proper balance between 
the mental and the physical. The primary aim of a club is to promote the 
fdiysical, mental ana spiritual welfare of its members and, while the develop- 
ment of purposeful recreative training keeps the mind active at least to soitK 
extent in recreation, balance cannot & acmeved if one aspect or the odicr is 
given less than its due prominence. 

On the other hand, tvpical or standard programmes for clubs throughout 
the country cannot be aaapted easily to meet local conditions. Even within 
a single club note must be taken of the work done by the individual boys. \ 
“ If, for instance, a number of members are employed in shops as assistants 
or errand boys, it will not be necessary to look far to explain their apathy to 
street running. Similarly, the leader must expect boys employed as cabinet 
makers to be somewhat critical of the club’s improfcssional woodwork shop. 
Again, members who are fatigued by heavy physical labour at work arc often 
unable to take part in strenuous duo activities. . . . Curiously enough, this 
last is not always true of industrial workers. Instead of wanting to rest, 
some appear to possess a surprising appetite for excitement and make demands 
for vigorous activities. This is doubtless due to nervous tension common 
among process workers.” ^ 

Any encouragement to join an existing boys’ club or to help form a new 
one should be preceded by enquiries as to the provisions already made in the 
district Here again local education officers are in a position to give infomir 
ation. Failing mem, enquiries should be addressed to the appropriate area 
organisation of the National Association of Boys’ Clubs or to the head* 
quarters of the association in London. 


GIRLS’ CLUBS 

The aims of the National Association of Girls’ Clubs and Mixed Clubs 
and assist in training activities, but, as in other organisations, the establishment 
lA die national body is confined to non-political clubs with a minimum 
memberdiip of twelve, at least half the members being between the ages of 
fmirteen and twenty-one; each of the 2,300 clubs in the association is aduitted 
to its local remonal association. Total membership is «ttimatftd as being in 
die neighbourhood of 153,000. 

Leaden are qualified to supervise the general work <rf a dub, to fldviie 
^ assist in training activities, but, as in other organisations, the establidmieiK 
of a memben* committee dected by memben from amon^ themsdves is • 
prerequitite of affiliation. 

> Tie Club Prognmme In Key Qmbuet N 
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Full inforinatk>n with regard to existiag dubs on the formation of new 
imbk on be dbtained from ecmcation officers or from any of the area assoda^ 
turns listed. 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 

Alffiough carrying on somewhat nmilar work to ffiat of the Natioi^ 
Council of Sodal Service, of which it is a constituent member, the Faimly 
Welfare Association merits description not only as a national organisation 
which has initiated many reforms now gua^teed by statute, but also 
because a great part of its sodal work is carried on through local London 
committees. Of particular value to Welfare Officers, apart from the help that 
can be given to solve individual personal problems, is the Enq^uiry Bureau 
established at the headquarters of the association, where thousands of 
enquiries on sodal subjects arc answered by interview, telephone and |x^ 
In addition, the Assodation compiles and publishes the " Annt^ Charities 
Register and Digest,” an authoritative guide to charitable institutions and 
charities. This work of reference can be recommended warmly since care 
has been taken to make the record and particulars given complete, imd to 
exdude fraudulent organisations. Its contents may suggest die solution of 
personal problems or indicate funds to which applications might be made in 
special circumstances. 

Under its original title, the Charity Organisation Society, the association 
was founded in 1869 to relieve distress through individud case work rather 
dian through direct almsgiving. 

At that time none of the social services we accept today as a matter of 
course was in existence. Many, indeed, have found their way to the Statute 
Book through the instrumentality of the Association. And, as if to oimplete 
a vidous circle, conditions aggravated by overcrowding, lack of adequate relief 
in destitution, poor wages and victimisation in industry, the channek of 
charity were being choked by professional beggan and uaudulent iq^wiais. 
Moreover, people tended not to give to the deserving on the assumption that 
they would be cared for b) the Poor Law Guardians, whereas the Guardians 
liimted relief on the assumption that it would be given from voluntary sources. 

The blunders of the Charity Organisation Society omcentratea on 
dividual case work, but more public action was forced upon them by the evils 
set out to attack. It was useless, fev instance, to remedy the effrds of 
usury ^"i*-** some steps could be taken to curb the activities of the usurers; 

as well to makff good in kind tiie losses nifkred by the po(U from nut* 
nt arrd c^ty unless something could be done to make profeationai beggmg 
Smgssous or unprofitable. So, as the society developed its wodt took on a 
Ml chaiacter, case work remaining its most important .function, wi^ 
tt^Karch into of social evil and the promotion ci Iqgidatimi to dbeeh 
evil as a necessary side'line. Eventually, both departmenis wen com^finate^ 
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, ^ In i 945» OMurit the development of the society as a positive instead of t 
* somewnat negative organisation, which it had ceased to be many years befoile, 
me name was changed, and the Family Welfare Association gave the society 
a new lease of life. 

The histoiy of the Family Welfare Association is, in a sense, a history of 
social reform in Britain during the greater part of the century; for while it 
was not itself directly responsible for many of the reforms or changes tbar 
have occurred, the evidence collected by its members has been instrumental 
in swaying public opinion, possibly as often as its action has led to specifiif* 
legislation. \ 

For instance, within six years of the foundation of the then Charity 
Orgwisation Society, a mass of irrefutable evidence on the victimisation of 
&milies led to the passing of the Artisans’ Dwelling Act. And this had 
another important consequence, for the groups of enthusiasts who had begun 
to help their poorer neighbours by concentrating on family case work — still 
the pre-eminent work of the Association — now found that by sponsoring a 
successful campaign in the matter of housing, they were regarded as sodal 
workers whose evidence could be of value to Royal Commissions, to whom 
Members of Parliament might usefully go for information, and on whose 
help many public bodies might safely rely. While the fullest confidence was 

C rved, as between workers for the Charity Organisation Socie^ and the 
ies whose distress they wished to alleviate, the workers themselves, gain- 
ing valuable experience, formed an important advisory group to worn 
Government departments and legislators could turn for first-hand information. 
The society at least influenced the passing of the Children’s Act 1908 and the 
Old Age Pensions Act of the same year. It played its part, too, in the events 
that preceded the passing of the National Healu and Unemployment Insur- 
ance Acts, and wim the Registration of Charities Acts 1916 and 1940. 

The aim, then, beyond the relief in kind of distress in individual cases, 
was to remove the causes of distress, to increase the social security of the 
average fiunily, to check usury and to prevent unjust evictions or seizures of 
goods. This was illustrated oy the help given in the drafting of the Bills 
that became the Money-lenders’ Act and me Hire Purchase Act And the 
activities of professional beggars who diverted charity duoug^ the channeb 
of fraudulent concerns, or into the pockets of battening individuals, were 
curbed partly by the promotion of l^slation but more perhaps by die devdo^ 
mefit m the Enquiry Bureau at the Family Welfare Assodadrai’s oflices whidi 
now deals with an average of 250,000 enquiries a year. It is a common* 
for the Association to be asked by intending donors to advise on the 
hma fidfs of sodedes or individuals who issue public appeds, more d»a" a 
{tw oi vdK^ have had reason to regret the investigation of dieir rJaims by 
the Assodadon. But, wisdy, this aspect of the work done by the Assodadon 
jh not too dia^y emphansed, lest ^ple should imagine ij^t it existi as a 
sore of thrteenve agency in the employ of philantmc^ists. Since bc^gus 
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ttbaixties are directly antagonistic to welfare woric must be fou^t as a 
OBBiesiiary corollary to any efiort to pnunote family weli^. But the Enquiry 
Bureau, the editing and publication of the “ Annual Chsuities Register “ and 
die administration of special funds remain merely as necessary aids to family 
case work. 

Because of the unique position in which the association (or die Charity 
Organisation Society which it was still called) found itself in 1938, when war 
was imminent, it was called upon to take over a considerable part of the 
orgamsation of special social services and the administration paiticularly of 
foreign funds. The National Council of Social Services, as has been men- 
tioned, was active in the formation of Citizens* Advice Bureaux throughout 
the country, but in the London district the Association had strong district com- 
mittees, a central headquarters near Westminster, and a fund of knowledge 
not possessed by other txidies. By agreement, therefore, with the National 
Council of Social Service and the Government departments concerned, the 
Association established Citizens’ Advice Bureaux in London, trained advisory 
staffs — a matter of some difficulty as experienced Welfare Officers will appre- 
ciate — and later co-oixrated actively with the British War Relief Society of 
America, which involved action for the society at the receiving end in London, 
and as time passed the vuidertaking of administrative work in this country 
for funds to aid war distress, established in a large number of allied countries. 

In this sense the activities of the Association assumed almost an inter- 
national character during the war years and the years that immediatdy fol- 
lowed the end of hostilities, ^propriate chaimels were provided for the 
distribution of goods and parcels sent to London from imroad, and doK 
co-operation wim a large number of societies engaged in one way or anodier 
in sodal service. Meanwhile, the advice given on the multifiuioos problems 
brought to the Citizens’ Advice Bureaux was supplemented by the estdilish- 
ment of legal advice centres, which, in certain cases, added to advice tihe 
negotiation of claims with regard to aeddents, workmen’s compensittioo, 
etc., the preparation of documents and the legal representation of people wbq 
could not afford legal aid in the usual course events. 

More recently, in conjunction with the Marriage Guidance Council, plans 
have been made for the establiriiment of spedal centres each in tihe d^ge 
of a fully trained social worker, assisted by men and viromen qualified to 
advise on marital problems. Very considerable importance is attached to 
this devdopment in view of the disturbing effect of the war m family life 
through the destruction ci homes, tibe call of women to indu^, die truisfer 
td young persons from their homes to factories or to evacuation centres, «(id 
the pndon^ separation of husbands and wives during military service. In 
view the frequent enquiries every Welfare Officer receives with rmd to 
one as pwt or ani^her of disharmony or ditintegration of fiunih lUe, the 
ti^eresrirf ^ Fur^y Welfiue Association in me formatbn or Marriage 
Guidance Councils should be noted; f<» omtact can be made mitside London 
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with the Marriage Guidance Centres now forming in all parts of the country 
’through the numerous bodies which coH>Mrate with me Family Wirifan 
Association, or directly through the Nadmial Marriage Guidance Council. 

MARRIAGE GUIDANCE 

The National Marriage Guidance Council and, in matters acting child 
wdifare, the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, are 
two other important organisations represented either directly or through 
Siffiliated bodies in nearly every large centre of population. Both are prepared 
to advise on any points within the scope of thdr work, and some knowledge of 
that work may well be repaid by the help they can give to personnel in need of 
iafonnatioa or expert assistance. 

The National Marri^e Guidance Council is a comparatively young body 
(hat came into existence nrst as the London Marriage Guidance Centre. That 
was in 1943 when war conditions, with the separation of wives from husbands 
and of children from parents, were threatening the permanence of large num- 
bers of marriages. The attitude of the founders hrom the beginning was that 
as a great deal of crime, general delinquency and misfortune was traceable to 
unsatisfactory home conditions, any effort to raise standards of family life must 
necessarily afiect for the better the life of the nation; and as the relationships 
between nusband and wife was central to family life, encouragement and 
guidance towards sound, successful marriage helped, by its effect on the family 
as a whole, to improve standards of citizenship. 

This view brought within the scope or the Centre the provision of a 
remedial service for those whose marriages were in danger of breakdown, the 
development of educational policies which would tend to prepare yoimg people 
adequately for married life; and the improvement of social and economic con- 
ditions wnich made full family life difficult if not impossible. Of these points 
the diird, Le. the improvement of conditions, is placed first in statement 
issued by the present Council, but the order may, in this consideration, be re- 
versed, rince the work done is largely of an advisory nature, and efforts to 
secure adequate housing accommodation to reduce the incidence of poverty 
and unemployment must be left in the main to other bodies. The two other 
pmats provided suBicient opportunity for the Ontre to give expert assistance 
to men and womoa in need of it. lliat the assistance was welcomed is shown 
|w the fact that more dian 5,000 men and women sought the help offered in 
(he first four yean during wMch the Centre was open. 

i^unuraged by this start, the Centre convened a wedc-end conference in 
1946^ inviting to it representatives of similar centres in a numb« of provincial 
and towns. As a result it was decided to co-ordinate the work of all 
(jeoittes by the setting up of a national <»:ganisation to be known as the National 
Guidance Council. 

while local councils, committees and panels remain autonoaaow 
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they have the benefit of poded ejiqieriience and isformaticMa, and can coma 
npon the diicusnon of the many urgent ptobkmt tb^ encounter cm a natioaial 
levd, The Natkmal organisation too n in a portion to assist volunteers to 
form new coundb or panels in areas where none as yet eust; and new coundb 
are being formal at the rate oi. two oc three each month. 

In general, local councils operate in large emtres of population, whik in 
smaller areas it has been found sufficient to set up advisory panels. Both forms 
of organisation entail the appointment of counswors who conduct intorviewi, 
advise, or pass on technical points, and who receive special training for tiie 
task under the aegis of the National Coundl; the formation of a group of 
ccmsultants, each a specialist on some aspect of marriage; and, of course, the 
recruiting of clerical staff to deal with correspondence, records and so cm. 

The responsibility attaching to the work is necessarily heavy, since any but 
the best advice would make the cure wenrse than the disease. And as tise 
strictest confidence is essential to the conduct of all interviews, great care is 
taken in the choice both of counsellors and eff clerical staff. 

It would be safe, therefore, in recommending personnel who volimteer 
f»’oblems with regard to marriage, to refer them to the nearest Marriage 
Guidance Council or directly m the National Ccxmdl, if a local council cannot 
be located. As a rule, a counsellor will prefer to advise before a problem has 
arisen, oc at least before it has reached the point of being nearly unsolvable. 
That is why great imp(»tance is attached to lectures and other forms of insUruo- 
tion for engaged couples or the newly married; but it is unlikely that this 
asp^ will concern the average Welfare Officer unless personnel are in tiie 
haoit of seeking advice of thisund before thdr need iat it becomes desperate. 

In any event, no Wdfare Officer will need to be reminded that marriage 
problems affecting personal relationships outside industry do not come witiim 
the scope of their work unless advice is sought; though sympathetic oiquiry 
may on occaison be the only alternative to dismissal, if trouble at home ts 
maaing its effect felt within working hours. 

One pdnt should be borne in mind when assisting enqmrors to get in 
touch wim the Coundl. It affects religious questions. Aldiough the purpoie 
of the Council carried to its logical conclusion is to make divorce uimeceasaryt 
a certain number of people seek its aid at a time when the utuatioa hai 
become so aggravated that separation at least appe^s to be inevitable. Advice 
is sought also from time to tune with regard to birth prevention; and as boffi 
divorce and birth prevention are ctmdenmed by the Roman Catholic aattWi* 
ties, the Coundl has wdcomed the setting up ot a Catholic Marriage Adriiory 
Coumdl, which will, it is hoped, have branches eventually in aU areas whoe 
oommittees affiliated to die National Marri^ Guiduice Coundl operate' 

In accordance with the recommendations the Denning dommittee 
Rqpmt, 1947, both Councils are now grant-aided, tiuHigh not to a great erient, 
by the Treaniry. 


WA— • 
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CHILD WELFARE 

The preventive and remedial cflorts of Marriage Guidance Councils 
have dieir coimterpart in the work undertaken for cmldren by the National 
Society ftn* the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. An old-established and 
natkamly famous organisation, the N.S.P.C.C. works through some 200 local 
iuanches, each self-governing to some extent, and the paid s^, including the 
hi§^ trained inspectors of the Society, is supjplemented by 40,000 honorary 
workers in all parts of the country. Reports show that the N.SJP.C.C. deals 
annually virith an average number of cases affecting 100,000 children. 

Welfare Officers may be obliged in certain circumstances to report cases 
to the N.S.P.C.C. when the welfare of children is in jeopardy. They may be 
asked for advice in other cases where the N.S.P.C.C. might help. But it 
should be recognised that the Society suffers, as others have sudereef, from the 
negative implications of its title. 

True, a very great part of its work is concerned with ill-treatment or 
neglect Yet the records of the Society show cases, treated, of course, in con- 
fi(Knce, in which the help of inspectors has been sought, not because parents 
were failin]^ in their duty but because they were anxious to assist the welhu-e 
cl their children. In many other cases it was possible to take preventive 
action at an early stage of trouble in a family and to restore both harmony 
between husbana ana wife and good family life. It is unfortunate that the 
most vital work of the N.S.P.C.C. should tend to be obscured by the implica- 
tkms of the title, for prosecutions form only a small proportion of die cases 
investigated in a year, when as many as 37,500 cases may be dealt with by 
the Society. 


RELIGIOUS BODIES 

It may be appropmte, after referring to family welfare in relation to the 
external range or a Wdihu’e Officer’s work in industry, to add a note at ^ 
pmnt on the religious bodies to which a very large j^centage of men and 
women in industry are attached, if only nominally. Hie assumption is 
oommon these days dut the churdies have lost their nold on the people, the 
vast majori^ of whom are either hostile or indifferent to rdigious observances. 
Yet mily a ^e experience is needed to show how very often, particularly in 
times or difliculty or distress, advice is sought on relimous matters, or arrange- 
ments must be made to satisfy the requirements of regions bodies. 

Thoe is no need to list denominations or to sununarise die teaching 
4 i 8 eseat r^gious bodies on subjects that may affect welfare. Whem im^- 
matioa is ne^ed, local clergy or ministers df religion are only too willing to 
hdp. It should be remeinbered also that the jpoding of experience and 
fiiMiperatiiOn through central advisory bodies has be^ one of die re m a r ktiile 
devmofiments in the religious life the country during the past two decades. 
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were It will be su£Sdeiit to sug^st that where personnel vc^unteer pep* 
soaal protons, or w^e apparent absenteeism is excused by religious 

help i$ test rivea by reference to the nearest clergyman^ msmster or 
rato. A Welfare Officer may be wise to make the approach personaUy if 
awed to do so, since many^ people hesitate through uyness or some sudi 
cause to seek the help of their religious leaders when they need it most. Iti 
any ^ent, it would be as well to know in advance of feasts, or fasts, or load 
reugious observants which may affect the working hours of any pre^xartiem 
of a staff. The information is easy to obtain and is useful to harmonknis 
relations in industry as in every other sphere of li fe . 


CENTRAL COUNOL OF PHYSICAL RECREATION 

Sonic account Iws been given already of the work of the Central Coundl 
of Physical Recreation, chosen not as tne only co-ordinating organisatimi in 
the field of recreation, but as one which touches industry probably at a greater 
number of points. 

The Coundl was formed in 1935 at the instigation of the Ling Physical 
Education Association and the National Assodation of Organisers of Physical 
Education “ to umte, and so strengthen, the efforts bdng made to devdit^ 
physical activity among those over school age, with a view to improv in g the 
physiml and mental health of the community. The need for su^ an 
organisation was quickly appredated by the Government, who, before long, 
grant-aided the C.C.P.R. and so gave it their offidal blessing.” * 

The definition of aims is quoted instead of being summarised, because 
in considering an organisation of this kind it is necessary to note the Very 
^-reaching schemes that come within its terms of reference. TTic Educa- 
tion Act 1944, by not limiting the definition of “ furffier cducatitm,” lus 
thrown its availability open to youths and girls, and to men and wmnea of 
all ages. In some parts of the country “ keep fit ” classes for housewives are 
a nxognised recreational development coming widun the scope of 
bodies such as the Central Coundl of Physiou Recreation, while success has 
attended the introduction of similar courses for business men above 
of tibut^. Particulars of these, where organised, can be dbtaiiied foam me 
regional offices of the Coundl. 

Shordy after its formation the Coundl consisted of dghty-lour const itn etif 
members, representing governing bodies of sport, nadomd educadcmal sodedei 
and voluntary youth organisations. Membership since dwn has mmt *h^«i 
dmffikd, the ex^sion of the Coimdrs work ^i^g steady i m reawd duriiu 
die war as a result of die closing down in 1939 of the National Fitness Con^ 
which the Government had established two years earlier. TIk govcxaiim 
bo^ cf practically every pofwlar sport in Great Britain are now in meiwhcr- 
dap» as are all the prindpal youth organisatiions. This means that advice 0) 

^ JPAynW JHecfmttO0 BuUeim C.C.P.E., Jmtt 1947. 
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ttoitiii:^ i$ snf^lable dirough die Coundi cwa any form of recreatioo. Organiia' 
t|on front die central fae^quaiters is on a regional basis, the Civil Defence 
rqg^iotis created in 1939 providing the general line of boundaries, whflc 
separate commit t ees are in beum in Scotland and Wales. 

Tlie Council’s regnal offices are therefore in close touch with local 
s|ioits' associations and clubs as well as with local education auUiorities. Some 
sixly<five men and women fully qualified in physical education axe on the 
permanent staff, distributed among the eleven regions, with a senior repre- 
aentative for men and another for women in charge of work for each region. 

It should be pointed out here that the Council is not concerned dnrcctly 
with the provision of fiidlitics, responsibility for which rests on the education 
authorities, or with the formation of clubs or groups, the majority 
of which are attached or affiliated to the voluntary youth organisations. 
Actually it should be regarded as a servidng and advisory body. 
Hie spedfic purposes for which it receives grants from die Ministry 
of Education and the Scottish Education Department include assistance in 
physical activity; the furtherance of the work of ^veming bodies of sports, 
games and outooor activities; the organisation of training courses, demonstra- 
tions and conferences; the editing and publication of technical handbooks; 
and the promotion of physical recreation and training in factories. With 
regard to industrial activities the Coundi reedved a special grant from the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service during the war, as it was felt that 
much could be done through die Council to increase fitness and general 
alertness, thus removing a cause aeddents while reduemg loss of produc- 
tion from absentedsm. The grant ceased necessarily in 1945, pardy 

made up by increased grants from the Ministry of Education in order that 
^gress in this direction should not be halted. Since then several large 
firms have entered into arrangements with the Coundi by which members of 
its staff are seconded for full-time work to thdr factories. In other instances, 


of which there are many, full-time or part-time organisers arrant courses in 
foctories or put their services at the disposal of manaeonents for mortjperiods. 

Apart nrom the full-time staff, part-time woraers, fully qualii^, are 
employed in the conduct oi courses or the taking of particular dasses. These 
men and women are given spodal training unckr the County’s ausjpices and 
sidisi^endy pass a standarmsed national test, the aim of which is not to 
provide coaches in any one particular sport, but to devdop the personality 
required of an instructor or leader, to foster an all-round knowledge of games 
aria i^rts and to ensure special profidency and ddlity to give capwle instruc- 
tion m several particular sp<^. Hundreds of courses are arranged annually 
lor the tmr^ of leaders widi a view to their passii^ the C.C.r .R. national 
teat. It is likely, however, that the acute shortage of competent instructors in 
jgMAts and sports will continue to be fdt throug^iout the country for aooK 
Siittelocoxpe, owing p^y to the increased denial and partly to the restriclDd 
opiportanities for training during the war. 
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bt eiK^ n|M ibese trained men and women a^ dKe organiaaiioa o{ 
wcddy or less btqnait da»es iax educatkm snidioritiety yondi clrdis or 
foctones, coiiraa varying bom “ keep fit” exerciaeS) dandi^ minov mpes 
rmd gymnanict to oimloor spcwo ami jpaittmes» such as cricket, football, aind>- 
mg and camjping. Courses are niitM always to local needs. In addition, the 
GouncU mamtams a national recreation centre at Bidtam .Mbbey, on die 
Thames near Marlow, and plans, with the assistance fA the Nadonsd Spcrts 
Development Fund, to open similar centres as opportunity occurs. In 1947 
it received a grant of ^iao,ooo firmn the Million Pound Fund adnfimstarra 
by die Prime Minister’s Committee on behalf of the people dE South Africa: 
die mant to be used for the establishnumt <A. a training centre in the North <d 
l^gland. 

The training given at Bisham Abbey, while similar to that giiwn by 
regional courses, is more concentrated, since those taking part are in residence 
for a week-end or for a week at a time. During the summer mondis holiday 
courses are arranged during which, in return tor a fee of 15^. covering 
board loddng and coaching, young men and women can enjoy a riverside 
holiday vmle receiving general and individual coaching in several forms of 
retreadon. A feature of these holiday courses is that guest coaches, usually 
cha^ions or internationals, visit the centre to coach me holidayms^km. 

The two scries of holiday courses held in 19146 and 1947 proved to be 
remarkably successful, many more people applying than could be accom- 
modated. Mrs. K. Menzies (Kay Stammers) and Mr. S. J. Wooderson were 
among those who attended as guest coaxes. A ty^cal report was fm a week 
when the main subjort of tuition was lawn tennis, and showed diat while die 
holidaymakers ranged from novices to experience players all learnt eno^h 
to be able to gain or increase an understanding of the game, in sunrounefings 
which encouraged swimming, boating, cychng and rambling, as wett as 
dancing in the evenings. 

Mention of holickys is relevant in a descriptkm oi genersd tzaiainig 
methods because a large proportion ctf the trainees came foom induseii 
concerns and some attended at the expense of dieir managements in die 
diai^ in addition to die benefit derived from die hoficky, the firms 
sdhres would benefit by discovering potential leaders for work-time or leisure 
recreational training. In one region, the senicMr representatives, lacking a 
s^table building, welded to open a recreational trami^ for whidh 
three firms apfmed for an ag^egate c^ 150 entries. Il^ ol^ct was hot 
entiidy philanthrc^c; the camjmg hoikky had the i^^iearance m a hdnut in 
lmi4 mit it was expected to assist foe etKvnjragement d spents and games 
amt^ foe personnel of die factories concerned. 

That brings us ficom foe external poddon of reoEmtion m mihistiM 
Weifin% to a positiem actually wifoin industry; to foepkns made by foe Cdvtri^ ' 
ComxSi td raysical Recreation direedy to maist the use recreatioh as a 
meam df prmnottng efficiency and dheddag aoddems and avmddde absence 
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ckrrkd out in recent years» and more and more attention has been given to 
ihe mmi^tioa of worLtime courses. 

Examples have been given to show the extent to which modem recreative 
tzaining methods not only bring qualified coaching for leisure pastimes 
within the reach of ail noups of people, but also have a direct bearing on 
Wm’krdme industrial weUare. Gom health is a prerequisite of good work, 
so t^t money and encomagement devoted to the promotion of sports* clubs, | . 
dances and so on for personnel are obviously sound investments. But recrea- ^ 
tkuz can play an important part also in work-time, as firms have discovered 
when work-time breaks have been scheduled for recreative exercises and v 
lumde games. These must vary according to conditions of work and pre- 
vailing strains that should be eased. Nor are they effective if anydumg 
lavouzing of impulsion be introduced. 

At industrial demonstrations given under the auspices of the Cen^l 
Couni^ of Phyrical Recreation, telling effect has been given to exercises 
derigned to correct occupational strains. The cramped perition in which a 
miner may have to work, for example, was shown m conjunction with the 
exercises a nd games that acted as a corrective. As a handbook issued by the 
Council says : 

“ It is already accepted . . . that righdy used feet and good standing and 
sitting positions affect the health and physical capacity of the worker, ^t 
good co-ordination and control are imprtant factors in accident preventkm, 
and that carefully planned exercises can offset the ill-effects of monotonous, 
cramping and one-aded work. . . . Further, during the war, purposed 
phyacal training did much to ensure safe and yet rapid lifting and loading. 
Them is, in foct, a growing conviction that the widespread introduction of 
work-time physi^ training will result not in a drop, out in an increase^ in 
output, by improving the general health and skill of workers and by lessening 
the likriinood accidents.’’ ‘ 

In this connection, the views may be dted of the London Co-ordinatii^ 
Committee of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents, which has 
exjwessed, by resolution, the unanimous opinion that workm woidd be ^ 
jptatut to acdc^t if given wise physical training vrith a view to imfmmng 
lhe|r lyrical and mental co-ordination and contred. The Research Board for 
iho Cmxclation of Medical Science and Physical Education has adopt^ 
^commendations, advocating that specialists should be employed by industrud 
fote vrith a view to conducting training which vriU devdi^ and hdp 
to deotane the number ct accidents, and calling for continued research, fw- 
ticolarly widi regard to rdbxation, remedial exerdses, phytical co mp e n sa ti on 
tnd in onrect and economic movement. 

^ Physical Education in Indwtry. C.C«P«R», €d. 
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It will be noted that a survey of industrial relations with non'induxtrial 
organisations, although by no means comprehensive, returns inevitably tn 
work-time plans and policies; inevitably because all workers in industry, hav- 
ing independent personalities, differing aptitudes, and varying conditions of 
physical health, must be treated as permns and not expected to lay aride 
posonality during working hours. Good health is necessary, but so is goodr 
will, and for that rei^n industrial welhure, on a basis of enlightened under- 
standing, free from inquisitiveness, is neglected only by retrogressive firms. 
What men and women do in their leisure hours in no way concerns a 
management except in this respect : that if conditions of work and pay are 
just and considerate, and if influence can be exerted, on their behalf, to 
provide the amenities they rightly derire, the effect for good must be felt in 
the factory; negatively by the reduction of absenteeism and the number ci 
accidents, positively by an improvement in output both in quantity and quality. 

Thus time spent in listening to A*s piwlems, which bear no relation 
whatsoever to working conditions, is justified by the eflect of their solution <xi 
A’s capacity or willingness to work. Similarly, B's detire to start a footiball 
dub, which is best discussed when work is over, may have a bearing on his 
potential value to the firm; for the organisation of the club will prove or 
disprove that he has unsuspected talent for executive work and, if he succeeds, 
the benefit to health, and therefore to the work of his colleagues, will timw 
itself in the working life of the firm. 

f^or these reasons, reference has been made, even in some detail, to 
orgaiusations that might not be called upon for information once in a dozen 
years by a Welfare Officer. Yet they have their place, however small, in the 
rattern that forms the background to his or her work. Prd)ably that accouniti 
W the fascination the work itself provides, a fascination that qtrings from 
the ever-changing moods, alarms, joys, problems and difliculties ni & men 
and women who are our ndghbours. 

At the end of this chapter are listed some of tiie sources from whidi 
information or active co-operation can be obtained. The omissions may be 
thought to be glanng but at the same time they are inevitable. It is fdt» 
nevertheless, that if used as a guide rather than as a dire<^ry, enqiuty vi^ 
lead in many cases to organisations or individuals not specificatly mentroned. 
if the wise man is not the man who stores a vast accumulation Imowledge 
in his mind, but rather he who knows where it can be bbtato^d, then 
guide may be of service. Through separate sources of infoimation it Is 
intoided to direct attention to the majority of active voluntary bodies in the 
nation. 
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6DUCATIQNAL AND GENERAL 0RGAN1SATK»4S 

MBtiiKr)r of Edueadbil, Bd| {uare, London, S.W.i (Tel : Sloane 4522) 

Loadoli County CcNiacil , Officer), County Hall, Westminaler Bridge, 

LoOdcm, S.E.I (Tel : Waterloo 5000). 

In general, enquiries with re^rd to provisions of the Education Act 1944 or with a 
ynew to aecuring services or facilities under die Act should be addressed to the local 
odocation cuthonties oonoemed. Infecmation widi regard to diese may be obtained from, 
hlanidpal Offices or Town Halls. 

Particulart may be obtained from die Education Office of die London County Council ' 
if die very wide range of evening dasses and technical courses arranged in the Ltuidon 
area. Almough in other (Mitts of England and Wales variations exist in the range and 
Uiimber of courses. Floodlight and ^er LC.C. jrablications arc to be recommended 
at illustrations of the generu style of curriculum fimowed at the present time. 

In Scotland, enquines should be addressed to the Scottish Education Department, St 
Andrew’s House, ^mburgh i (Tel : Edinburgh 33433). 


Famfly Welfare Associatioa 

Her Majesty ^een Mary is Patron ci die Association, of which the Archbishop oi 
Canterbury it President and Lord Malcolm Douglas-Hamilton, O.B.E., D.F.C., Chairman 
of the Council. 


Head Office: Denison House, 296, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.i (Tel: 

General Secretary, B. E. Astbury, O.B.E. 

District Committee Offices: 22, Cambridge Road, Bridge Road, Battersea, London, 
S.W.ii (Telephone: Battersea 136Q; 7, Storks Road, Bermondsey London, S E 16 (Tele 
fdione: Bermondsey 2776); 10, Hoxton Square, London, N.x (Telephone: Clerkenwell 
3115); 35, Lyndhurst Way, Peckham, London, S.E.15 (Telephone: Rodney 3336); 
21, Kempson Road, Walham Green, London, S.W 6 (Telephone ; Renown 2127); 18, 
D^tfmd Broadway, London, S.E.8 (Tdephone: Tideway 1983); 2, Homermn High 
Street, London, E.g (Telephone : Amherst 2^); 214, Hammersmiffi Grove, Lemdon, W.6 
(Teleidione: Shepherds Bush 1652); 130, Station Road, Hendon, London, N.W.4 (Telc' 
jAone: Hendon 9485); 59, Myddelton Square, London, E.C.I (Telephmie: Terminus 
fcyy); 17, Compton Terrace, Islington, London, N.i (Telephone: Canonbury 5215); 365, 
Camden Road, London, N.7(TdeplKXie: Nordi 3651); 8, Kensington Park Road, Lmdon, 
W.ii ^ele[dione: Park 4070): 320, Soutii Lambeth Road, London, S.W.8 (Telephone: 
Macaiuey 1308); 49, Rudm Green, London, S.E.6 (Telephone : Hiti^ Green 1630); 179, 
Stanstead Road, Lrnidon, S.E.23 (Telephone : Fewest Hill 3389); 37, Sudieriand Avenue, 
Lnodon, W.9 (Telephone: Cunnmgbam 1211}; 80, Charrington Street Crowndale Road, 
Londtm, N.W.i (Telephone: Euston 1435); *73* Walworth Road, London, S.E.17 ^ele- 
{ffiime: Rodney 395^; Mamey Lodge, East Hill, London, S.W.18 (Tdlepheoe: Battersea 
JlQSt); ^ Camhnd^ Sneet, Warwick Square, London, S.W.i (Tdephone: Vktoria 
xyoi); Bernhard Baron Setdement Berner Street London, Ei (Tdediooe: Royal 
ftoA 

AfffiiMBiI Sodeties^o-Societiet affiliated to the Provisional National Council, Family 
Wd&ae Association, indude the following: 

Association for Improving the Condmon of die Poor, ABERDEEN; the Central Aid 
mdeiy, ACTON, LCwDOn, W.3; die Sodety for Social Service, AYR; the Centre td 
$$M Service, BIRKENHEAD; the Citizens* Society, BIRMINGHAM; the 
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Servke Sode^BLACKBURNi fbt Sodd Service Ceotte. BRIGHTON; tke Centntl Aid 
Society, CAMBRIDGE; dw Aid Socknr, CANTERBURY; die Borou^ Wdlare Com- 
mittee, CMESTERFIEED; die Guild ol Social Service, CROYDON; die Pctaonal Service 
Conndl, DAGENHAM and BECONTR^; tbe Famdv Welfare AsKidadoo, EffiRBY; 
^ Charity Organuadoo Sodere, DUNDEE; the Central Aid Society, EAUNG, 
LONDON, W.5; die City td Glaagow Society of Social Service, GLASGOW; dre 
Central Aid Council, HASiWGS and ST. LEONARDS; the Central Aid Soctere, HIGH 
WYCOMBE; the Community Council, HULL; di« Social Service Council, ILFORD; the 
Guild of Service, KENDAL; the Central Aid So^, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES; the 
Community Council of Lancashire, MANCHESTER; Ac League of Hdp, LANCASTER; 
the Charily Organisadon Sodety, LEICESTER; the Personal Service Society (Inc.), 
LIVERPOOL; me Personal Service Society, MAIDSTONE; the Qty League of Help, 
MANCHESTER; the District Provident and Charity Oigaiusadon Sooety, MAN- 
CHl^lER; the Community CouAdl, MIDDLESBROUGH; the Asaociadon for Im- 
proving the Condidon the Poor, PERTH; the Civic Guild of Help, SOUTHEND; 
the Guild of Help, SUNDERLAND; the Guild of Sodal Wd&re, WIMBLEDON, 
LONDON, S.W.19; the Family Welfare Association, WINCHESTER; die Guild of 
Sodal Service, WOKING. 

Councils of Sodal Service in a number of dties and towns are among other affiliated 
sodedes. 

The “ Annual Charities Register and Digest ” is published firom die Head Offices of 
the Association, where also the Enquiry Bureau is established. 

Addresses of sodedes listed above are obtainable from Citizens’ Advice Bureaux or 
from die head offices of the Family Welfare Assodatkxi. 

Natkmal Maniage Guidance Council 

The Headquarters of the Coundl is at Duke St, London, W.i, to which all 
enquiries should be addressed. Load councils or panels are too numerous to be listed, 
but names and addresses of representatives in any given locality will be supplied on 
request 

PuUtauion: Mortage Guidance, published from 78, Duke St, W.i, lor. yearly fra 
13 issues. 

Cadsolic Maniagie Advisory Council 

The Headouarters is at 38-39, Parliament St, Westminster, S.W.i, to whidi sdl 
enquiries should be addressed 

National Sodety for the Prevention of Cruelty to CS^dren 

Their Majesties the KiM and Queen and Her Majesty Queen Mary are Pattmis of tb 
Society of which H.R.H. nincess Elizabeth is President 

Headquarters: Victory House, Ldeester Square, London, W.C.3 ( Tdtepb oBie 
Gerrard 3774). 

Regku^ Offices: 

Bl^FAST: Upper Artiiur St, Belfast (Telephone: 30381). 

BIRMINGHAM: 105, Colmore Row, Birmingfum, 3 (Td^hone: Cennd 7495)- 

BRIStX^: 33, Park St, Bristol, i (Tel^ione: 30740). 

DUBLIN: 30 , Moleswmth St, Duolin, Eire (Telephone: 61x93). 

LEEDS: 3, Oxford Place, Victoria Square, Leeds, i (Telephone: 31759L 

MANCHESTER: 80, Corporation St, Manchester, 4 (Tdephone: Blackfrian 0413). 

SHEFFIELD : 44, I^istone St, Sheffi^ i ^el^one : C^tral 

Particulatt of tiie numerous other Branch onkes will be foriudied on request by til 
above offices or by the Headquatim of tiie Society. 

PutUcatbm: m CkiU’s Gmrdim, RS.P.C.C. Thrice yearly, ad. 
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Natioiui Contidl of Sod*! Service 

* Hi» MajetCf the King is Patron of die Council, of wlucfa Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bart, 
DJCc, ia Prenoent 

Headqutrters: a6, Bedford Square, London, W.C.i (Tclephrmc : Museum 89^). 

Seervuaiy: G. E. Haynes, C.B.E. 

Repotul Offices: 

BUCKS., BERKS., DORSET, HANTS, ISLE OF WIGHT: National Council of 
Social Sendee, Wadinemn House, Reading, Berks, telephone: Reading 3680). 

GIX}S., SOMERSET, WILTS., DEVONSHIRE, CORNWALL: National Coundl, 
of Sodal Service, 77, Park Street, Bristol (Telephone: Bristol 26429). 

DERBY., NOTTS., LINCS., LEICS., NORTHANTS., SHROPSHIRE, HERE-\ 
FORDS., WORCS., WARWICKSHIRE, OXON., RUTLAND, SOKE OF PETER- . 
BOROUGH: National Council of Social Service, 19, Calthorpe Road, Edgbaaton, ^ 
Bkminsham, 1^ (Telephone : Edebaston 3681). \ 

CAfe&, lltE OV ELY, fiUNlS., BEDS., HERTS., NORFOLK, SUFFOLK, > 
ESSEX: National Council of Social Service, Cambridgeshire House, 7, Hills Road, 
Cambridge (Telephone: Cambridge 56322). 

YORKSHIRE: National Council of Social Service, 7-9, Mount Preston, Leeds, a 
(Teleidione: Leeds 31892). 

iJwCS., CHESHIRE, WESTMORLAND, CUMBERLAND : Community Council 
ot Lancashire, Selnec House, Fdlowfield, Mani^ester, 14 (Telephone : Rusholme 33 ^^* 

KENT, SURREY, SUSSEX : Rural Community Council, Old Bank House, L«wes, 
SUSBCX* 

GREATER LONDON: London Council of Social Service, 7, Bayley Street London, 
W.C.1 (Telephone : Museum 4864). 

DURHAM AND TEES-SIDE: Community Service Council for Durham County, 
Hsdlgarth House, Hallgarth Street Durham City (Telephone : Durham 755 )’ 

NORTHUMBERLAND AND TYNESIDE: Northumberland and Tyneside Council 
of Soda! Service, 17, Ellison Plac^ Ncwcastie-on-Tyne, i (Telephone: Newcastie-on- 


Tyne 2126^ 
SOUTH ) 


WALES: Council of Social Service for Wales and Monmouthshire, xt8, 
Cathedral Road, Carditi (Telephone : Cardiff 905). 

NORTH WALES: Council of Social Service for Wales, 148, High Street Bangor 
(Triepfaone : Bangor 526). 

^S 011 .AND: Scottim Council of Social Service, to, Alva Street Edinburgh, 2 (Tde> 
phone: Edinburgh 31852). 

CittMoa’ Advice Bureaux 


Addresses may be obtained &om tiie National Council Offices listed above. 

STANDING CONFERENCE OF WOMEN’S SOCIAL SERVICE CLUBS.- 
Baquirks dbould be addressed to the Secretary at the offices of die National Council. 

CTANDINO CONFERENCE OF VOLUNTARY ORGANISATIONS.-Enquirtes 
rimild be addressed to tiie Secretary at the offices dt tiie National Counefl. 

STANDING CONFERENCE OF NATIONAL VOLUNTARY YOUTH ORGAN- 
18 ATIONS (S.aA.N.J.O.).— Enquiries should be made to the Secretary at the offices of 
the National Co«mdL 

CENTRAL CHURCHES GROUP.-^quiries should be addressed to the Secretary 
at die offices of the National CounciL 

WOMEN’S GROUP ON PUBUC WELFARR-Enquiries should be addressed to 
the Se c ret a ry at the offices ei. the National CounriL 

) ilQllDAYS GROUP.-- 4 Baquiiies riiould be addressed to the Secretary M the offices 
«l4he National ConneiL 
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^hiioQd AModation of B<^ CM» 
tbe Duke of GloucaOer, K..G., K..T., » President of die Aisocktioa of which 
jord Abecdere is Chninnan. the Secret^ is R. E. Goodwin, Esq. 

The offices of the Association to which genreal enquiries should be addressed are at 
7, Bedford Square, London, W.C.i. (Telephone: Museum 5357). 

Ihe dub movement is organised mroug^mt die country in a variety of wa^^ 
dmendent upon local drcumstanoes and historical reasons, h^y dubs attaaed to me 
Y.A 1 .C.A. are linked to the N.A.B.C. through die Boys' Dqiartment of the YJM.C.A. 
Scotland has its own association which is affiliated to the N.A.B.C., vrfaile Wales has two 
organisations, one for North Wales, the odier for South Wales. 

The fdlowing list gives some addresses from which particulars of area otgaoisations 
can be obtained: 

BERKSHIRE: N. S. Goodridge, Esq., Bar Close, Henley Road, Caversham, near 
Reading. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE: As for Berkshire. 

CUMBERLAND: Cumberland and Westmorland Association of Boys’ Clubs, aa, 
Penrith Road, Keswick, Cumberland. 

DERBYSHIRE: Association of Boys’ Clubs, Community House, 43, Kedkston 
Road, Derby. 

DEVONSHIRE : Devon Association of Boys’ Clubs, 133, Sweeduiar Lane, Exeter. 

DORSET : Dorset Association Boys’ Cluos, 61, East Street, Blandford, Dorset. 

DURHAM: Durham County Association of Boys’ Clubs, 33, Norfolk Street, Sun- 
derland. 

EAST ANGLIA : General Secretary, N.A.B.C., 17, Bedfcuri Square, London, W.C.I. 

ESSEX : Essex Association of Boys’ Clubs, 10, Crane Court, Chelmsford. 

GLOUCES’TERSHIRE AND HEREFORDSHIRE: H. E. HaU, Esq., 131, George’s 
Road, Chdtenham, GIos. 

HAMPSHIRE: As for Berkdiire. 

KENT : Kent Association of Boys’ Clubs, 53, High Street, Maidstone. 

LANCASHIRE: Lancs, and Cheshire Association of Boys’ Clubs, Lime Mills, Lan- 
caster; Liverpool Federation oE Boys’ Clubs, 13, Williamson Square; Liverpool, 1; Man- 
chester District Federation of Lads’ Clubs, Gaddum House, t6. Queen Street; Man- 
chester. 

LEICESTERSHIRE: Cook Memorial Hall, Orchard Street, Leicester. 

LONDON : London Federation of Boys’ Clubs, 22a, Bladcfrkrs Road, London, SJB.Z. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE: E. R. Harding, Esq., Roysd Chambers, 6, The Parade, 
Nordiamptcm. 

NORTHUMBERLAND: Northundierland Assodation of Boys’ Clifos, 70, Klgrim 
Street, bfowcasde-on-Tyne. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE : Nottinghamshire Association Boys’ Chibs, 32, Park Rnw, 
Nottinriiam. 

OSO’ORDSHIRE: The Secretary, Barnett House, Beaumont Streep Odbid 

SOMERSET : Lc-Cd. E. L. Ricketts, O.B.E., Territorisi Hall, Burton Plane, TauMon. 

STAFFORDSHIRE : Staffi. Association of Boys’ Clidn, c/o Lt-Coi. A. N. L. Har- 
rison, Gad Road, Staffiird; Staffrudshire Old Scholars’ Assodation, County 
Office^ Stafford; Wdverfa^pton Coundl for Boys’ Qdbs, The Mbon^ Pena Road, 
IVdvethattiuwu. 

SURREY : J. Swailes, Esq., 42, Derd: Avenue, West Ewdl, Surrey. 

SUSSEX: Sussex Assodaoon of Boys’ Clubs, CoL J. R. Chrbtnpher, DJS.O., CoBiiw- 
too Rise, Bexhill, Surrey. 

WARWICKSIHRE : 5b, Dormre' Pkoe, Leamington Spa. 

WORCESTERSHIRE: H. Douty, Esq., Colmore Chimben, 3, Nbwbail Street; Sir 
mingbam. 
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YORKSHIRE: Yorkcfakc Association of W Clubs, A Pnfc Squan, Leeds, i; 
SSiclEield Assoctadoo of Boys' Clubs, 9, St Janws Row, 

SCOTLAND : Scottish Association of Boys* Clubs, u, Alva Street Edinburg, a. 
SOUTH WALES : S<wth Wales Fetkraoon ttf B<^' Clubt 36, Higfi Stmt Caidifi. 

Natsonal Anociatioa of GMs' Clubs and Misted Qnbs 
Her Majes^ the Queen is Patron of the Association of whidi die Duchess of Buedench 
is President H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth is Vice-Patron. 

Offices: 30-33, Devonshire Street London, W.x (Telephone : Welbeck 2941-4). 1 


Regiomit Offices: ^ 

Names and addresses of Chairmen or Secretaries of the fdlowing associations may be 
t^Cained ban the Nadonal Headquarters. In many instances this informadon will bet 
ebtainaUe from local education auaoritks. ' 


Region i : 

DURHAM ASSOCIATION OF GIRLS* CLUBS 
MIDDLESBROUGH UNION OF GIRLS’ CLUBS 

NORTH RIDING ASSOaATION OF GIRLS’ CLUBS AND MIXED CLUBS 
NORTHUMBERLAND AND TYNESIDE UNION OF GIRLS’ CLUBS AND 
MIXED CLUBS 

Region 2: 

EAST RIDING ASSOCIATION OF YOUTH CLUBS 

HULL FEDERA’nON OF GIRLS’ CLUBS 

LEEDS ASSOCIA’nON OF GIRLS* CLUBS AND MIXED CLUBS 

ROTHERHAM ASSOCIATION OF GIRLS’ CLUBS 

SHEFFIELD ASSOCIATION OF GIRLS* CLUBS AND MIXED CLUBS 

WEST RIDING ASSOCIATION OF GIRLS’ AND MIXED CLUBS 

Reghn 3: 

DERBYSHIRE ASSOCIATION OF GIRLS* CLUBS AND MIXED CLUBS 
LIND^Y ASSOCIATION OF GIRLS* CLUBS AND MIXED CLUBS 
NOTTINGHAM CITY ASSOCIATION OF GIRLS’ CLUBS AND MIXED 
CLUBS 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE COUNTY ASSOCIA'nON OF GIRLS* CLUBS AND 
MIXED CLUBS 

Region 4: 

CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY ASSOCIATION OF YOUTH CLUBS 
NORFOLK AND NORWICH FEDERA’nON OF GIRLS* CLUBS AND 
MIXED CLUBS 

Region 5: 

LONDON UNION OF MIXED CLUBS AND GIRLS* CLUBS 
Region 6: 

BERKSHIRE ASSOCIAnON OF GIRLS’ CLUBS AND MIXED CLUBS 
DORSET ASSOQAnON OF GIRLS’ CLUBS AND MIXED CLUBS 
HAMPSHIRE ASSOCIAnON OF GIRLS' CLUBS AND MIXED CLUBS 
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OXFORD FEDERATION OP GIRLS* CLUES AND MIXED CLUBS 
OXFORDSHIRE ASSOCIATION OF GIRLS’ CLUBS AND MIXED CLUBS 
PORTSMOUTH FEDERATION OP GIRLS’ CLUBS 
READING ASSOCIATION OF GIRLS’ CLUBS AND MIXED CLUBS 
SOUTHAMPTON ASSOCIATION OF GIRLS’ CLUBS AND MIXED CLUBS 


Reghn ji 

BRISTOL AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF GIRLS’ CLUBS 
CORNWALL COUNTY ASSOCIATION OF YOUTH CLUBS AND GIRLS’ 
CLUBS 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE ASSOCIATION OF GIRLS’ CLUBS AND MIXED 
CLUBS 

PLYMOUTH ASSOCIATION OF GIRLS’ CLUBS AND MIXED CLUBS 
SOMERSET ASSOCIATION OF MIXED YOUTH CLUBS AND GIRLS’ 
CLUBS 

DEVON ASSOCIATION OF GIRLS’ CLUBS AND MIXED CLUBS 
Region 8: 

WELSH ASSOCIATIONS 

NORTH WALES COUNCIL OF GIRLS’ CLUBS AND MIXED CLUBS 
SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE COUNCIL OF GIRLS’, CLUBS 


Region 9; 

BIRMINGHAM ASSOCIATION OF GIRLS’ CLUBS AND MIXED CLUBS 
STOKE^N-TRENT COUNCIL OF GIRLS’ YOUTH ORGANISATIONS 
SHROPSHIRE ASSOCIATION OF YOUTH CLUBS 
WOLVERHAMPTON ASSOCIATION OF GIRLS’ AND MIXED CLUBS 

Region xo: 

BIRKENHEAD ASSOCIATION OF GIRLS’ CLUBS AND MIXED CLUBS 
BOOTLE ASSOaATION OF GIRLS’ ORGANISATIONS 
CHESTER FEDERATION OF BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS 
LANCASHIRE ASSCQATION OF GIRLS’ CLUBS AND MIXED CLUBS 
LIVERPOOL UNION OF GIRLS’ CLUBS AND MIXED CLUBS 
MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF GIRLS’ CLUBS ANO 
MIXED CLUBS 

ST. HELEN’S UNION OF GIRLS’ CLUBS AND MIXED CLUBS 
Region li: 

SCOTTISH ASSOaATION OF GIRLS’ CLUBS 

BORDER UNION OF GIRLS’ CLUBS 

DUNDEE AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF GIRLS’ CLUBS 

EDINBURGH AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF GIRLS’ CLUBS 

FIFE UNION OF GIRLS’ CLUBS 

GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND ASSOCIATION OP GIRLS’ CLUBS 
Region u: 

KENT ASSOOATION OF GIRLS’ CLUBS AND MIXED CLUBS 
SUSSEX ASSOCIATION OF GIRLS’ CLUBS AND MIXED CLUBS 
HOME COUNTIES ASSOCIATION OF GIRLS’ CLUBS AND MIXSD CLUBS 
AssocTATrnN np nruiMTV njiRc 
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Centtal Council of Phyiical Recteotion 

Hif Majesty dw Kioe and Her MajesM Qoeeo Mary are Patroas of die Central 
Council, die President of which is the Kgnt Hon. die Viscount Hampden, G.C.V.O., 
KX 3 ., C.M.G. Mr. S. F. Rous, C.B.E., is Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


Headqmrters: 6, Bedford Square, London, W.C.i (Telephone: Museum oyaQ. 
SeereUtry: Miss P. C. Colson, O.B.E. 


Reponal Offices •. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, DURHAM, NORTH RIDING, YORKS.: C.C.P.R., \ 6 , 
Market Place, Co. Durham (Telephone: Durham 1164). < 

WEST AND EAST RIDING, YORKS.: C.C.P.R., 61, Albion Street, Leeds 
(Tdephone : Leeds aiaao). \ 

DERBY., LEICS., NORTHANTS., RUTLAND AND SOKE OF PETER- 
BOROUGH: C.C.P.R., II and 16, Gordon House, Carrington Street, Nottingham 
(Telephone: Nottingham 2831). 

BEDS., CAMBS., ESSEX, HUNTS., HERTS., ISLE OF ELY, NORFOLK AND 
SUFFOLK C.C.P.R., Association Buildings, Harpur Street, Bedford (Telephone : 3661). 

LONDON, KENT, MIDDLESEX, SURREY, SUSSEX: C.C.P.R., 6, Bedford Street, 
London, W.C.a (Telephone: Museum 0726). 

BERKS., BUCKS., HANTS, ISLE OF WIGHT, OXON.; C.C.P.R., Wadington 
House, Reading (Telephone : Reading 2343). 

CORNWALL, DEVON, DORSET, GLOS., SOMERSET, AND WILTS.: 29, 
Market Street, Crewkerne, Somerset 

HEREFORDS, SHROPSHIRE, STAFFS., WARWICKS., AND WORCS.. 


C.C.P.R., IQ, Caldiorpe Road, Birmingham (Telephone : Edgbaston 1247). 

CHESHIRE, LANCS., WESTMORLAND AND CUMBERLAND: Education 
OfBces, Dcan^te, Mandiester (Telephone : Blackfriars 9573). 

WALES : C.C.P.R., 18, Windsor Place, Cardiff (Telephone : Cardiff 3814). 
SCOTLAND : C.C.P.R., 21, St Andrew Square, Edinburgh (Telephone : Edinburgh 
3o«05). 


PsMiaakms : 

Physical Recreation BuUettn, for Internauonal Circulation: C.C.P.R., 6, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.I. 

Physical Education in Industry: C.C.P.R., London, 6 d. 

Recreation Review is published jiuntly four times annually by the C.C.P.R. and 
the Nathmal Playing Fields Atsodation, 71, Eccleston Square, London, S.W.i, 4;. ftd. 
pot year. 


Constituent Otganiintiona 

The fidlowing list of national and other m-ganisations indteates memberthip the 
OMndinatinff books lefencd to above. Initials following names are those <« the oo^ 
mdkwdng Do^es, he. F.W^. for FamQy Welfare Assoaation; N.CS,S, iar Natio^ 
CoUBch m Sodal Service; S.C^Jd.J.O. lor Standing Conference of National Vohmtarj 
Youth Onnnisatihnt; C.CJPJR. for Central Coundf tit Riytkal Recreation. Enquiiks 
eaa be atidteased on points affecting particular organisations tti one or other of tiie 
«0<on&Mis^ bodies menticaied. 
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ADMIRALTY PHYSICAL TRAINING AND SPORTS BRANCH ; C.C.P.R. 

AIR TRAINING CORPS ; C.C J>J?. 

AMATEUR ATHLETICS ASSOaATlON: C.CJ^Jt. 

ALL ENGLAND LADIES LACROSSE ASSOCIATION: C.C.P.R. 

ALL ENGLAND NETBALL ASSOCIATION: C.CJ^JH. 

ALL ENGLAND WOMEN’S HOCKEY ASSOaATlON; C.CJ>Ji. 

AMATEUR BASKET BALL ASSOCIATION OF ENGLAND AND WALES: 
C.C.P.R. 

AMATEUR BOXING ASSOCIATION: C.C.PR 
AMATEUR FENCING ASSOCIATION : CC PR 
AMATEUR GYMNASTIC ASSOCUTION : C.C P.R 
AMATEUR SWIMMING ASSOCIATION: C.CP.R 
ARMY CADET FORCE ASSOCIATION: C.CP.R 
ARMY PHYSICAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT: CCP.R 
ARMY SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL TRAINING: CCPR 
ARMY SPORTS CONTROL BOARD: CCJ>R 
ASSISTANCE BOARD: NC.SS 
ASSOCIATION FOR JEWISH YOUTH: CCPR 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
CCPR.NCSS 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES: C.C.P.R 
ASSOCIATION OF COUNCILS OF COUNTIES AND CITIES OF SCOTLAND : 
CCPR 

ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY COUNCILS IN SCOTLAND: 

ASSOCIATION OF DIRECTORS AND SECRETARIES FOR EDUCATION: 
C.C PR. 

ASSOCIATION OF DIRECTORS OF EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND: C.C.P.R 
ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATION COMMinTES: C CJPJt. 

ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISERS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SCOT- 
LAND: CCPR 

ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS IN COLLEGES AND DEPARTMENTS OF 
EDUCATION: C.CP.R 

ASSOCIATION OF PRINCIPALS OF TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS: N.C^.S 
ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS: NC.S.S. 

BICYCLE POLO ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN: 

BORSTAL ASSOCIATION: N.CS^. 

BOYS SCOUTS’ ASSOCIATION: NC.S.S., S.C A.N.J.O., C.CJ*Ji. 

BOYS’ BRIGADE: N.C.S.S.. S.C.AIfJ.O., C.CJ>Jt. 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF RESIDENTIAL SETTLEMENTS; N.CSS.. 
C.CJ‘Jfi. 

BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE: N.CSS. 

BRITISH FEDERATION OF MUSIC FESTIVALS: N.CJ5S. 

BRITISH LEGION (including United Services’ Fund; OflScen’, Rofal Navy, Royal 
Air Force and Regimental .Associations) : N C S.S., C.C.P.R. 

BRITISH OLYMPIC ASSOaATlON; C.C.PJt. 

BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY: N.C.SS. 

BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY (YOUTH AND JUNIOR DEPARIMENTS): 
S.CuiH4.0.. C.C.PJI. 

BRITISH SOCIAL HYGIENE COUNCIL; N.C.SS. 

BRITISH SPORTS AND GAMES ASSOCIATION: C.C.PJt 
BRITISH WORKERS* SPORTS ASSOCIATION: 

BRITISH MOUNTAINEERING ASSOCIATION: Crj>JL 
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BRITISH CANOE UNION: 

BRITISH AMATEUR WEIGHT-UFfERS’ ASSOCIATION: C.CJP.R. 
BRITISH AMATEUR WRESTUNG ASSOCIATION: C.C.P.R. 
BRITISH CAMP FIRE GIRLS: C.C.P.R. 

BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION: C.CFJ?. 


CAMPAIGNERS: C.CJ^Jt. 

CAMPING CLUB OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND : C.C.P.R. 

CANOE CAMPING CLUB : C.C.P.R. 

CENTRAL COUNCIL FOR HEALTH EDUCATION: N.CS.S., C.CPR 
CENTRAL COUNCIL FOR THE CARE OF CRIPPLES : N.CSS 
CENTRAL COUNCIL OF PHYSICAL RECREATION i 

CHARTERED SOCIETY OF PHYSIOTHERAPY : C C P.R. 

CHARITY COMMISSIONERS: C.C.P.R. 

CHURCH ARMY: C.C.PJR. 

CHURCH GIRLS’ BRIGADE: C.CJ».R. 

CHURCH LADS’ BRIGADE: N.C.SS.. S.C.A2i.J.O.. C.CJ>.R. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND MORAL WELFARE COUNCIL : N CSS. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND YOUTH COUNCIL: CCJ».R. 

CIVIL SERVICE SPORTS COUNCIL (KffiN): C.C.P.R 
CIVIL SERVICE SPORTS COUNCIL ^OMEN): C.CPR 
COLLEGE OF MIDWIVES; N.C.S.S. 

COMMONS, OPEN SPACES AND FOOTPATHS PRESERVATION SOCIETY 
N.C.S.S. 

CONVENTION OF ROYAL BOROUGHS : C C.P.R. 

COOPERATIVE HOUDAYS ASSOCIATION; N.C.SS., CC PR 
COOPERATIVE YOUTH MOVEMENT: S.C.AJf.f.O., C.C.P.R. 

COUNTY COUNCILS’ ASSOCIATION; N.C.S.S., C.C.P.R. 

CYCUSTS’ TOURING CLUB ; C.C J».R. 

COUNCIL FOR THE PRESERVATION OF RURAL ENGLAND : N CS.S. 


DALCROZE SOCIETY: C.C.P.R. 


EDUCATIONAL CENTRES’ ASSOCIA'nON: N,C.S.S. 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SCOTLAND; C.C.P.R. 
EDUCATIONAL SETTLEMENTS ASSOCIATION; C.C.PR 
ENGUSH FOLK DANCE AND SONG SOCIETY: N.C.S.S., C.CJ^R 
ENGUSH GYMNASTIC SOCIETY: C.CPJZ. 

ENGLISH LACROSSE UNION: C.CFJZ. 

ENGLISH TABLE TENNIS ASSOCIATION ; C.C P R. 

FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION; N.CS.S. 

FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION; C.C.P.R. 

FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION OF WALES; C.CJP.R. 

GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOaETY: N.C.SJ., C.CJ>.R. 

GDIL GUIDES’ ASSOCIATION: N.CJ.S., S.C.A.N.J.O.. C.C.P.R 
aims GUILDRY; N,CSS.. C.CJ>Jl. 

GIRLS’ LIFE BRIGADE: N.CJS., S.C.AJfJ.O.. C.CRJR. 

GREEK DANCE ASSOaATION; 

HASONIM; C.CJPJR. 

HOCKEV ASSOCIATION; 
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HEALti) AND STKfiNOTH LEAGUE: C.CJ^M. 

HCWAY FELLOWSHIP; N.CS.S., 

IMPERIAL SOCffiTY OP TEACHERS OF DANCING: Crj».R. 
INCORPORATED BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING: 

INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF HEAD MASTERS: CCPJJ 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF HEAD MISTRESSES: C.C.PJt. 
INCORPORATED SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ AND AIRMEN’S HELP 
SOCIETY: NC.S.S 
INSTITUTE OF HOUSING: NC.SS 

INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MARGARET MORRIS MOVEMENT; 
C C P R 

INVALID CHILDREN’S AID ASSOCIATION: N.CSS 
JEWISH LADS’ BRIGADE: C.C.PK 

JUNIOR TECHNICAL SCHOOLS SPORTS AND ATHLETICS ASSOCIATION; 
CCPR 

LADIES’ AMATEUR FENCING UNION : CCPR 
LAND SETTLEMENT ASSOCIATION i NCSS 
LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION. CCPR. 

LING PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION CCPR 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION : NCSS 

MARYLEBONE CRICKET CLUB: C C P.R. 

MINERS’ WELFARE COMMISSION : CC.PR 
MUSEUMS’ ASSOCIATION : N.CSS 

NATIONAL AMATEUR ROWING ASSOCIATION: C C.P.R. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR MENTAL HEALTH : N.C.S.S. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BOYS’ CLUBS: N.C.S.S., S.C,AN.!.0., C.CJ^Jt. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DISCHARGED PRISONERS AID SOCIETIES ; 
NCSS. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GIRLS’ AND MIXED CLUBS: N.CS.S.. 
S.CANJO.,CCPR 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HEAD TEACHERS ; C.CJPJR. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT OFnCERS: N.CJSS. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MATERNITY AND CHILD WQJPARl 
CENTRES AND FOR THE PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALtTY; 
NCSS 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISERS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 
CCPR 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF REUEVING OFFICERS: N.CSJl. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLMASTERS: C.CJP.R. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAINING CORPS FOR GIRLS 
C.C PR. 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS /SCOT- 
LAND) ; C.C PJR. ' 

NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE: N.CJS^. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE UNMARRIED MOTHER AND HER 
CHILD: N.C.S.S. 

5^TI0NAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE: P.W^., S.CAIflO.. 
national COUNCIL OF SPORT IN INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE; 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN IN GREAT BRITAIN: N.C.S.S. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS; 

N.CS.S,. S.C.AH.f.O., C.C.P.R. 

NATIONAL CYCLISTS’ UNION: C.C.P.R. 

NA’nONAL FEDERATION OF RURAL APPROVED SOCIETIES: N.C.SS. 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S INSTITUTES: N.C.SS.. C.CJ>Jl. 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF YOUNG FARMERS’ CLUBS: N.C.S.S.. 
C.CJ‘.R.,S.CANJO. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL RESEARCI 
NATIONAL PLAYING FIELDS ASSOCIATION: N.C.S.S., C.C.PJt. 
NA’nONAL HORSE ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN : C.C.PJ 
NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE: NC.SS. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY OF CHILDREN’S NURSERIES : NCSS. 

NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS: N.CS.S., C.C.PJ{. 

NATIONAL UNION OF WOMEN TEACHERS : C.C.P R. \ 

ORDER OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM : N.S.C.C. 

PRIMROSE LEAGUE (JUNIOR BRANCH): C.C.P.R. 

PROBATION OFFICERS’ NA-HONAL ASSOCIATION: N C.S.S. 

QUEEN’S INSTITUTE OF DISTRICT NURSING; N.C.S.S. 

R.A.F. ASSOCIATION: N.C.S.S.. C.CPR. 

RAMBLERS’ ASSOCIATION: CC.P.R. 

REGNAL LEAGUE OF FELLOWSHIP: C.CPR. 

ROAD “HME TRIALS COUNCIL: C.C.PR. 

ROTARY INTERNATIONAL OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND : N.CS^ 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF DANCING : C.C P R. 

ROYAL AIR FORCE PHYSICAL FITNESS BRANCH: C.C.P.R. 

ROYAL AIR FORCE SPORTS’ BOARD : CC PR. 

ROYAL AND ANCIENT GOLF CLUB OF ST. ANDREWS, C.CP.R. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF NURSING: N.C.S.J. 

ROYAL UFE SAVING SOCIE’TY: C.C.P.R. 

ROYAL MARINES’ SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL TRAINING; C.C.P.R. 

ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL AND RECREATIONAL TRAINING 
C C.P.R. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF ST. GEORGE: C.C.P.R. 

RUGBY FOOTBALL LEAGUE: C.C.P.R. 

RUGBY FOOTBALL UNION: C.C. Pit. 

RURAL DISTRICT COUNCILS’ ASSOCIATION: N.C.S.S. 

ST. JOHN’S AMBULANCE BRIGADE CADETS: S.C.AJi.J.O., C.C.PJR. 
SALVATION ARMY (YOUTH DEPARTMENT): S.CuiJf.J.O.. C.CJ*Jl. 
SCHOOLS’ ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION: C.C.P.R. 

SCOTTISH AMATEUR ATHLE'nC ASSOCIA'HON: C.CP.R. 

SCOTTISH AMA-TEUR CYCLING ASSOCIATION: C.C.P.R. 

SCOTTISH AMATEUR GYMNASTIC ASSOCIA’nON: C.CJ»J?. 

SCOTTISH AMATEUR SWIMMING ASSOCIA'nON: C.C.P.R. 

SCOTTISH AMATEUR WRESTLING ASSOCIATION; C.C.P.R. 

SCOTTISH CANOE ASSOCIATION: C.C.P.R. 

SCOTTISH ASSOCIATION FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION: C.C.P.R. 
SCOTTISH COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE: C.CJ»J?. 

SCOTTISH COUNCIL OF HEALTH EDUCATION: C.C.P.R. 

SCOTTISH COUNTY DANCE SOCIETY: C.C.P.R. 

SCOTTISH FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION: C.CJ>Jl. 
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scornsH girls’ training corps.* c.CjPjr, 

scorns LEAGUE FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION: C.CJP.R. 

SCOTTISH NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YJilC~A.S! C.C.PJt 
SCOTTISH WOMEN’S HOCKEY ASSOCIATION: C.C.PJ?. 

SCOTTISH WOMEN’S RURAL INSTITUTES: C.CJP.R. 

SCOTTISH YOUTH HOSTELS’ ASSOCIATION; C.CJ».R. 

SEA CADET CORPS ; C.C 

SECONDARY SCHOOLMASTERS’ PHYSICAL EDUCATION SOCIETY: 
C.C.P.R. 

SHAFTSBURY SOCIETY: C.C.P.R. 

SOCIETY OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH; C.C.P.R. 

SOLDIERS’, SAILORS’ AND AIRMEN’S FAMILIES ASSOCIATION: N.C.S.S,, 
C.C.P.R. 

THE HOUSING CENTRE: N.C.S.S. 

TOC H • N C S S 

TOWN and' COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION: N.CJ.S. 

UNION OF MACCABI ASSOCIA'nONS : C.C.P.R. 

UNITED SERVICES FUND: N.C.S.S. 

URDD GOBAITH CYMRU; C.C.PJ2. 

WELSH ASSOCIATION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION: C.C.P.R. 

WELSH LEAGUE OF YOUTH: S.C.AJ^.J.O. 

WELSH BASEBALL UNION: C.C.P.R. 

WOMEN’S PUBLIC HEALTH OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION: N.C.SJ. 
WOMEN’S AMATEUR ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION: C.CJ>.R. 

WOMEN’S CRICKET ASSOCIATION: C.C.P.R. 

WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY: C.C.P.R. 

WOMEN’S TEAM GAMES BOARD; C.C.P.R. 

YOUNG CHRISTIAN WORKERS; S.CJSf.f.O., 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, S.C.AM.f.O., C.CJ^JL 

YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN; 

N.C S.S.. S.C.A.N.IO., C.C.P.R. 

YOUTH CAMPING ASSOaATION: C.C.P.R. 

YOUTH HOSTELS’ ASSOCIATION OF ENGLAND AND WALES; K.CJSJS,, 
C.CPJt 
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RECRUITMENT AND INDUCTION 


By H. A. Goddard 

In these modern days of huge industrial organisations and gigantic Tri^ 
Unions, we arc apt to forget that the true basis of a master/servant relationsmp 
is one of personal contact. However efficient our Personnel Department may 
be, however comprehensive its records and histories, it is only a substitute-^ 
and sometimes a very poor substitute — for the face-to-face relationship which 
used to exist between “The Boss ” and his workers. 

To begin with, the factory unit was m those days so much smaller that 
it was an easy matter for the owner of the business to know each employee hj 
name. If he was a good employer, his mterest often went beyond the bouncu 
of the business and manifested itself in a genuine solicitude for the personal 
and domestic affairs of the employee and his family. Even if he took no 
interest beyond seeing that they dia their work properly, the relationship was 
still one of personal contact. He knew them and, what is more impmtant, 
they knew mm. His virtues and vices were an open book to his employees, 
who could predict to a nicety how he was likely to react to a given set 
circumstances. 

Many present-day firms owe a large measure of their success to tbe 
personality of the original founder. Nowadays, however, the pnsonal ocmtact 
has gone and the human figure of “ The Boss ” has in most instances been 
rralaccd by those remote and intangible bodies, “ The Board ” <» “ 'Qk 
MW gement.” The result is that die worker is apt to ascribe all his 
grievances, real and imaginary, to the machinations of an anonymous ** they/’ 
plus laying the foundation of a feeling of frustradmi which, it not countered 
in the early stages, will grow until it warps his entire oudodt. Even Rich a 
vital matter as giving insti^ons is often carried out in nich an impersmial 
manner that we can readily understand Mary Parker Follett’s (Return that 
“ the strength of favourable response to an order is in inverse ratio to the 
distance it travels.” ^ 

If, as sems possible, the future trend is towards nationalisation <rf caur 
^lustries with Regional Boards and the inevitable netwcurk dt bureaucracy, 
the pemmal contact will become even more remote, and dearly some fdMti- 
Uite will have to be found. 


* Uymmit A4mmstrat$im~ 


•The CoUecui Papen of Uay PaHffr FoUett Edited by Mmsail BM* 
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PBftSONAL CONTACT 

It is in tMs sense that the place of Welhtit Officer in die personnel 
function of management is so important. There is in some quarten a 
tendency to disdn^sh between what is called personnel management (m the 
one hand and wemu'e work on the other, and many employers have an idea 
that the word “ welfare ” is synonymous with philanthropy and good works. 
They feel that the provision of welfare schemes in the shape m canteens, 
sports ^unds, benevolent funds, holidays and the like is a rather pleasant 
way of absorbing the surplus profits, and that by giving the workers these 
facilities they are making sure of a go^ industrial rdationshi|>. 

Nothing could be farther from die truth. The provision of welfare 
schemes is not of itself a solution to any industrial problem, and welfare work 
as such is only valuable when it fits in and balances with the planned policy 
of the company. That policy should be designed to integrate the functions 
of Welfare and Personnel. Unless these go hand in hand, there will be a 
danger that both management and workers will come to regard the Personnel 
Manager as a technician concerned only with hiring la&>ur and keying 
record, while the Welfare Officer will be looked upon as an amiable gende* 
man who arranges entertainments, sports and social events. 

The first vi^ point in every personnel programme is to recruit labour, 
and in tbs task the Welfare Officer has a very important part to play. Before 
that part ss described, however, it is perhaps necessary to point out diat 
tboughout tbs section the words “ Welfare Officer ” rcier to a function and 
not necessarily to the individual. 

In the large organisation where duties are specialised to a degree, it may 
be that half a dozen individuals are involved — e.g. Induction Officer, Spmtt 
Secretary, Training Officer, Apprentice Master, etc.-— wble in the smaller 
firm the Welfare Officer carries out all these dudes or, mdeed, he nmy evm 
be Personnel and Welfare Officer combined. 

The actual place of the Welfare Officer m the berarchy of the firm wd 
his position the Personnel Manager is of secondary importanoe 

provided it is realised that it is the welfare function in the duties cl labour 
recruitment and selection wbch is being discussed. 

It has been stated that “ recruitment is a positive function of which ffie 
negative counter-part or complement is selection.” ^ In otiier words, rocruit- 
meat seeks to make available a supply of potential woihers; sdection tiqU 
that 8U[^ly and chooses from it those who are likely to succeed on job. 

Jfoe Aodj ^ — selection is going to be souna, it is chvious that a meat 
deal has to be known about the job itself before a dedsimi can be readbed. 
the Labour Department must be in possession of a complex description cl 
the lob, what type d worker and what personal qualita^ are leqnim, and 
how these me rdated to each otiier. 

* See Pmomt^ iialutmm Inimtmt tb^anem. CMe Tedcr. 
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Mbdcm industrisd practice demands a knowledge of the technique of 
descriiMion and job analysis, and although it is true that some sort of job 
de^pdon must be in the mind of every employer when he engages a worker, 
it is omy during the past few years that it has been recognised that something 
toiatc uam the bald tide of a job is necessary if the ^t results are to be 
obtained. A complete survey of job description and job analyds would be a 
very lengthy adair and such is not called for here. It is, however, necessary 
to g^ce at the main factors which are taken into account in order that, we 
can clearly recognise those which come within the welfare function, and for 
which the Welfare Officer, even if he does not actually compile them, sho|ild 
be responsible. ^ 

Graerally speaking, in completin^n accurate job description two majn 
principles have to be TOme in mmd. The first is to describe the actual nature 
of the work, and the second to indicate the type of worker most suited for 
the job. The information regarding the nature of the work usually comprises 
a complete detailed description of the job to be performed, togemcr vtith a 
statement as to tools and machinery involved and the materials used. If 
special training is required, a note of this is included, together with any 
peculiar conditions of employment, such as extreme heat or cold, or liability 
to a particul^ occupational hazard. The position of the worker — whether 
stanmng, sitting or walking about — should also be noted, and the relationship 
of the j(^ to others in the same department. 

These are technical details and are supplied in the first instance either by 
westioning the worker on the job or obtaining them from “ supervision.” 
The Welfare Officer has no immediate concern with these details, but he has 
a very definite rcsTOnsibility as regards the second fiictor, and his advice and 
co-operation can be invaluable to the Personnel Officer in determining the 
Wpe of worker best suited for the job. The data usually provided by the job 
ascription can be listed as follows : 

I. &4f of Worker. — ^Here should be given also the age bracket and the 
age dcared. The reason for the two ages &ing shown is that while it may be 
practicable to have workers of any age between the brackets employed on 
the job, when it comes to recruiting there may be reasons why a speafic age 
should be given. Training required, adaptability and many other f acton 
enter into this, and therefore a suggested recruiting age should always be 
dbown. 

In certain cases, too, marital status should be specified. It may be that 
a married woman is required for a job, and in that case a spedd note should 
be made. 

% CharacterisHcs. — ^A whole host of different requirements come 

under mis hm^g. Examples are height, weight, eyesight, hearing, strength 
^ My special dexterity which may be r^uired# ^metimes it is necessary rat 
woAxt to aniDidcxtrous, sometimes haiid<^a]id**fo(it coKirdinatiDii is 
and it is therefoxe very necessary that these should be noted* 
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q. Hentd AMi^f . — These include intdligenoe, reasoning, nundiar 
laduty, vocabulary, perception, memory and vismdising ability. 

4. Temperament. 

5. Educatim. 

These main factors go to make up the ** pers(mal qt^des ” assessm^t, 
and the welfare function can be exercised firstly by observing and conducting 
experiments on the job, finding out from the workers themselves “ where the 
shoe pinches” and then formulating selection tests to be administored to 
prospective applicants. Obviously, where a Medical Officer is appmnted by 
the nrm his cooperation should invoked, and as regards phyacal charac- 
teristics it will be his job to set standards for each job to which he can refer 
when giving a prospective employee a physical examination. 

The recent war taught personnel management a number of lessons, not 
the least that it does not follow because an individual is not physically Ax that 
he or she is incapable of doing a good job of work. There is always a 
tendency on the part of Medical and Safety Officers to set a high physical 
standard, since they are naturally anxious tor a clean bill of health fm the 
factory and a low accident record. 

In these days of labour shortage, however, it is more than ever necessary 
to make the best use of all available labour, and the Welfare Officer should 
make a special point of scheduling all jobs which can be adequately filled by 
the less fortunate members of society. In this respect the Ehsabled Persons 
Employment Act 1944 1 ^^^ ^ grand job of work. The Act imposo a 

statutory obligation on employers with more than twenty persons on the pay- 
roll to give employment to a quota of 3 per cent, registered disabled persons. 
It has been found in practice that the majority of these can be absorbed into 
worthwhile jobs and not — ^as in the old days — relegated to such occupations 
as lift attendants, watchmen and timekeepers. 

Even if it means some slight adjustment to a machine or a small deviation 
from programme, such arrangements are well worth while if they result in 
a diswled person accomplishmg a real production job. The uplift to the 
individual’s self-respect is tremendous. 

Whilst on the subject of disabled persons it must be noted that an 
employer is obliged by law to keep a register of disabled persons enudoyed, 
ana although this record will be compiled and kept by the Personnel Reomds 
Depanmmt, a duplicate should be in the possession of the Welfare Officer. 
To him it diould be something much more than a list of names and depart- 
ments. A hill history of each case should be recorded, and from time to time 
the Welfiu% Officer, or someone on his behalf, should visit each individual 
and check progress actually on the job. This is very necessary, as there is 
always a fear that in his zeal to prove himself, the disabled person may actually 
be attempting too much and may even be doing himself actual harm. 

A g^mt deal of tact is n^essary^ these periodical checks and they dbonld 
he kept as informal as possfole. ^e Wdfare Officer will find that in dseie 
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oonttacti he will establish a relatioiiship which he could never hc^ to get in 
his own office. 

Sgjgrtioii Tests. — ^Under the heading “physical characterisdcs,” mention 
was made of special dexterities which might be required. Obviously, new 
workers cannot be expected to possess a dexterity which might call ^ a 
ctmaderable amount of training, and the method employed is to adminitter 
a selection test designed to weed out the obviously unsuitable, so diat there 
shall be as little time wasted as possible in the training period. A variety pi 
tiKse tests can be purchased, and if they do not quite fill the bill it should 
not be beyond the ingenuity of the Welfare Officer to invent or adapt ohe 
to his own needs. \ 

If at all possible, the Welfare Officer should be the person to administtf 
these selection tests, as, apart from the valuable information which is gainea 
from them, he is at the same time setting up a relationship between die 
company and a prospective employee; and the future attitude of that employee 
may be fashioned in no small measure by this initial contact. 

Other selection tests which can properly be allocated to the Welfare Officer 
arc those relating to intelligence. These tests are comparatively easy to 
administer and score, but it is not so much in that sense that he is concerned 
as in the actual Intelligence Quotient fixed for a particular job. Many firms 
who use intelligence tests fix a mmimum “ I.Q.” for each job and lose sight 
of the fact that it is just as necessary to fix a maximum. It is just as important 
to see that a worker is not too intelligent for a job as to make sure that he or 
she is intelligent enough. If the applicant has a much higher I.Q. than the 
jdb rates, there is a danger that he will suffer from boredom. This in turn 
may lead to a feeling of frustration, which is the finest breeding-ground ci 
industrial discontent. 

It is, however, in the field of temperament that the Welfare Officer is 
particularly useful. This question plays a far greater part in the working life 
of an individual than many people realise. Some of us possess a hi^y 
develop^ team spirit, others are individualists. One ^pe of nund nils 
readily into mass-produced activity or repetition work which to another wcNild 
be just a soul-destroying job. These and other predominant characteristics 
are fairly easy to discover in the course of an informal interview, and the 
Welfare Officer is the person best fitted by training and experience to elicit 
the type of information required. 

Many people consider that the purpose of an interview is to find out freats 
about the applicaAt; actually, all the nets required can be ascertained much 
more eaaly ny the use of a well-planned application form, whidh can be filled 
in by the incuvidual at his leisure. The purpose of the interview is to 
cadeavt^ to form a balanced judgment of the potentialities of die tndbdduid 

die job under review and to compare them with other ap jpUe*!***?* it is 
dbeteffire advisable for the interview to be conducted by atleast two iffiWStv 
idewers. However mudi we may pride ourselves on coni|dete impaidallliv 
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it u yerf difficult not to let little prefuditss cre^ in. Oin applkiuit may, for 
example, wear brown boots with a mue suit This ofiends our aesthetic tarn: 
and quite UEUxaudousl^ we find ourselves hardening in our attitude towjuds 
him. 1£, however, the mterview can be conducted separately by two peoj^e — 
say, the Labour Officer and the Welfare Officer — and the assessment of eadh 
compared, a much fairer and balanced judgment will result 

It is not the purpose of this section to discuss interviewing technique. 
Many excellent books have been written on the subject, and it is in the firm’s 
own mterests to see that all who conduct interviews on its behalf in whatever 
capacity sho^d be skilled in this art. From the point of view of the new 
employee it is of priooary importance, because it is his first contact with die 
firm and his opimon is inevitably coloured by that initial impression. 

Recruitment of Juveniles. — It will be seen that the welfare function is ever 
present during the recruitment stages of adult workers, but there is another field 
in which the Welfare Officer can play a most important part. This is in connec- 
tion with the recruitment of juveniles, and much good work can be done by 
effective liaison with schools, colleges, youth organisations and the juvenile 
department of the Ministry of Labour. The Welfare Officer should be pre- 
pared to spend quite a portion of his leisure time in making contacts wmch 
will help to sell his organisation to the young entrants to industry. Mewt 
Labour Exchanges have a juvenile advisory service, and the Welfare Officer 
will always be welcomed as a member of an advisory panel which meets 
periodically to give advice on careers to school-leavers. Talks to technical 
and public schools, and arrangements for factory visits, also come within his 
scope, and a great deal of valuable missionary work can be done in this way. 
With the raising of the school-leaving age the competition for young workers 
IS already getting very keen, and the wise Welfare Officer has already made 
It his business to present his firm to the youth of the district in a favourable 
light. 

liiductkm. — After the new worker has been through all the preliminary 
tests and selection procedure, he is finally engaged and the next impoitmt 
phfise is that of inducting him to his new job. Before I proceed to aeaaihe 
the technique of induction, I should like to tell how one company was 
converted to an appreciation of its value. Before the war the number 
woman employed at this factory was negligible, but with the call-up of the 
youQ^ age-groups and tiie rapid expantion inside the factory to a variety 
of ditierent war contracts, it became imperative for women to he recru^ in 
lai^ nundners. &cperience of women labour was not great so it was 
decided that it would be good policy to get them acclimatised to foctory life 
under the most agreeable circumstances. Accordingly two women Wdfare 
Officers were engaged. 

One was a tzat^ psychologist, a married woman with two children and 
a huffiatsd in the Forem. Her Whground made her particuhdiy acoemtahte, 
since dbe was able to meet young moffiers whme hudbands were in the Forces, 
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as it were, on Aek own ground. 'Die other girl had been with the awnpany 
^ her Making life and was promoted from the ranks because of her exce|^ 
Qonal ability. She, too, provra accept^le, ance there was not a jdb of work 
uptm which women were employed which she could not herself do, and the 
fact that she had actually worked at the bench gave her that understanding 
which only a day-to-day knowledge could acouire. 

No attempt at induction as we understano the word now was made. All 
the Welfare Officers did was to welcome newcomers, fit them out with ^p 
and overall and introduce them to their jobs. Every day for the first tteee 
weeks each newcomer was visited by one or other of the Welfare Offic^. 
These visits were of necessity brier, but they established a very valuable 
relationship. Complaints and queries were settled on the spot without tne 
nerve-racking experience of having to go out of the familiar environment 
of the shop. 

The process of settling down was effected very rapidly, and there is no 
doubt ti^t die care and attention paid in the reception of newcomers to the 
factory was reflected in an amazingly low absentee rate. As one of the girls 
put it : “ We felt that we belonged, right from the start” 

The success which followed this experiment made the management feel 
that it was worth doing for all employees, and from what was purely a war- 
time measure has grown the elaborate induction scheme now in use. 

There is, of course, nothing magical about induction. Indeed, there is 
nothing original about it, and like most good ideas it is simplicity itself. The 
word “induction ” has a number of meanings, but in the sense in which we 
arc using it, it means “ a beginning ” — “ a preliminary measure ” — ^that is 
to My, a process which takes place before the actual job of work begins, 
designed to make that job easier and more acceptable. 

There is no actual need for a firm to insist on an induction period, and it 
is quite pt^ble for an individual to go straight on to a job and both find and 
give satisfaction. But for every individual who can do that, there arc ninety- 
nine who r^uire some form of adjustment to a new environment. Whether 
dbey are children from school, or seasoned industrial workers, they have to 
re-orientate themselves, and induction is designed primarily to make that 
process easier. 

There is also another highly important aspect of induction. Much has 
been written about ^ urgent need for increased productive efiort, and it is 
only now being realised that the old incentives for man to work harder no 
kmgef operate. The fear of the sack, which for generations has acted as a 
spur, is no Imiger a potent factor, since there are more jobs available than men 
to fill them, and although financial rewards have been tried, they do not 
appw to have been any more successfiil. Wiat, then, can ofiered as a 
pomve solution m a prwlem which fear and greed, each in turn, have ftaied 
m solve? 

The answer surdy lies in establishing in each indiiddual mi identity of 
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mterut with the undertaking for which he works. Ueutenant^CoIondi , 
L. Urwick, in an address to the Institute of Personnel Management in Septem- 
ber 1943, pointed out diat the purpose of industry, whidi is to serve the 
community by making and/or distributing goods and services whkh the 
community needs, effectively and economicaBy, can never be achieved without 
the full collaboration of all those engaged in it. “ Before we can win that 
collaboration,’* Urwick says, “ the inmvidual employee must be able to find in 
the work of the undertaking a cause to which he can give active allegiance.” 
This identification of the individual with the purposes of the group in which 
he works is of prime importance, but as Urwick rather sadly remarks, ” I am 
doubtful if we have begun to scratch the surface of how to achieve tlm 
identification, particularly of how to use modern methods of developing in 
large numbers of people the sense of emotional unity with the group in 
which they work, of making them appreciate the exciting, stimulating remty, 
when properly understood, of what tne group collectively is trymg to do.” 

During the war this principle was tned out in a rather halting way, and 
groups of workers were sometimes taken to aerodromes or military camps 
there to see, as a completed whole, the aircraft or tank in the construction of 
which thdr own efforts had been responsible for a certain proportitm. From 
personal experience I can say that these visits were highly successful, in that 
they gave a tremendous stimulus to production. 

Now, in peace-time, we cannot appeal to the emotions in quite the same 
way, but we can make a real attempt to arouse the interest and enthusiasm 
of each employee, we can make him feel that he is part and p^cel the 
organisation — one of a community — not just a wage-earning unit. I expect 
most readers will be familiar with the story of the three labourers who wore 
quarrying stone. On being asked what they were doing, the first mplied 
that he was breaking stones, the second that he was earning a shilling an 
hour, and the third answered that he was building a cathedral ! 

If the aims of the undertaking can be presented in such a manner as te 
evdke enthusiasm, then there is immediately an incentive to work, and it is 
in this sense that the value of correct induction lies. 

Since induction b also denied to g^ve the new employee all the inftetmar 
tion he is likdy to want about his job, it is essentially the sphere of the Welfpe 
Officer, and it should be hb re^nsibility to plan a suitable type of induction 
for each grade and age-group of e^loyee. Once the procedure b laid down, 
it should be adhered to strictly. Tnis warning may ap{^ unnecessary, but 
experience has shown that departmental heads urgently in need labour are 
apt to dammir for the workers to be sent to them unmediately and invariably 
make the suggestion that induction can be carried out when diey are ” not 

a uite so bus^’ This, of coune, would be fatal and, however pressing Ac 
emands for labour, it will be found that in the long run the time q>ent on 
induction will be amply repaid. 

fimentfad — Memods of induction vary consideraluy according to 
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die type ol business, but diere are certain pdnts of inforfflation winch ate 
oomnuai to all of them. These can be summarised as under : 

t. History of the Company. — ^Induction should always begin with a short 
hlstctfy of the company. If it is part of a large organisation, the relationship 
between the various branches and associated companies should be fully 
explained. For the benefit of employees who are being reinstated from the 
Forces, a short account of the war-time activities of the firm will be found 
to be of great interest. Post-war markets and conditions can then be brief y 
reviewed and the prospects for the future discussed. 

Give £be new worker an idea of the future aims of the company so 1^ 
as extension of trade and the capture of new markets are concerned. Let 
feel diat he is vitally concerned in these plans, and they become his goal 
well. People like to be proud of the group to which dicy belong, and th 
seeds of pride in the company and its products, sown in this way, will bear 
a good harvest. 

Reference should also be made to the industry in which the cottony is 
engaged, its part in the economic structure of the nation, the value of cx^rt 
trade, if any, and generally an attempt to make the new employee realise that 
he is embarking on a really worthwhile job, and that however small a part 
he may be performing it is nevertheless an important one — one upon which 
the success or otherwise of the business depends. It may be argura that this 
“ historical ” information is only possible in the case of old-established 
companies, but such is not the case. It is just as important for the owner of 
the one-man business engaging his first employee to give that employee some 
idea of the reasons which prompted him to go into business, what he hopes 
to achieve, and what service he has to offer to the communi^. 

2 . ' Who’s Who " in the Company. — The newcomer will naturally want 
to know something of the management of the company, the names and 
functions of the principal officials and others with whom he is likely to be 
concerned in the course of his employment. If there is a “ family tree,” this 
should be explained with a brief description of the sphere of responsibilities 
of each official, but it is unwise to burden the newcomer with overmuch 
detail at tins stage. Of much more use is a little card containing the names 
and telephone numbers of such officials as Works Medical Omcer, Safety 
Officer, Cashier, Welfare Officer and others whom he may wish to consult 
The Merarchy of his own particular department will be explained to him 
when he is taken over by his immediate supervisor. 

t Employee Amenities. — ^Most firms of any size issue a handbook to new 
onployees giviM full particulars of all the amenities and wdfans services 
wludi ace providira. Most of these are veiy attractive produettons 
f wealffi of information tf they are read, out therein ues the difiicolQr. Too 
ohen ih^ are given a casual glance and then put away to be read at a hlftsr 
date wliKh, in fact, never materialises. 

It is sound policy to go through the more impentant items. StiCh *s 
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CanDetiu, Sports Clubs, and Benevolcstt Funds, Pn^-dbaiing 
Bensknu and tbft malciyig sure tbat aira special ttfovidons oi tpialifications 
are carefully explained. It be found tMt tibe discussion and amplilicatm 
of the particulars described does create a real interest in the handbodk, which 
can then fulfil its proper purpose. The same remark aj^lies to Healm 
Services and Safety Precautions. There arc always a number of “ DO’s ” and 
“ DON’Ts ” relating to health, hygiene and accident prevention, and they 
are more thoroughly appreciated and therefore stand a b<rtt» chance c& bong 
obeyed if some trouble is taken to explain the reasons behind them. 

4. Information Service. — This is a most important section, as althoi^ 
the new employee will have assimilated quite a lot of informafion, there are 
bound to be questions which will crop up during his first few wedcs, and he 
will feel much more at home if he knows just to whom he should apply for in- 
formation on such matters as wages quenes, income tax, leave of ah^cc, etc. 

Particular emphasis should be laid on the fact that the Welfare Depart- 
ment exists for his benefit, and should he be troubled by a problem, whether 
domestic or in the factory, advice and assistance will be given by that depart- 
ment 

This question of assistance m the personal problems of individuals is one 
which is sometimes looked upon with misfflving by employers, who are apt 
to talk about “ spoon feeding,” but it will be found to be of imnaense value 
in budding and main tainin g morale, if conducted on the right lines. T^c 
Army a saying that a soldier with an unhappy home life is a bad soldier, 
and that saying is just as true of the industnal army. 

People should therefore be encouraged to bring their problms to the 
Welfare Department, whose motto should always be : “If we don’t know the 
answer we will soon find it for you.” 

It should also be recognised that people applying for permission to viat 
the Welfare Department need not disdose the nature of their business. This 
does not mean that they can visit the department at will. Worics discijdioc 
must be maintained and permission from the foreman to leave the shop mt^ 
always be obtained first, but in granting that permission the foreman duMihl 
have no right to enquire the reason for the visit. 

From the Welfare Officer’s point of view it may not appear to be Mrtictt- 
larly inspiring to have to listen to a recital of lamdy in healdi, houfing 
troubles or ^mestic strife, but there is no doidit that it has a treOMndous 
effect in the long run. Quite often the most the Welfare Officer can do is to 
offer a few wooras of sympathy, but even then it must not be assumed that be 
has failed, for the chances are that the individusd will be all the better from 
the mere fa ct of having told someone all about it. • u 

D uring the induction period it should therefore be impressed on me 
newem^ that there is someone to whom he can go if in tn^Iej and ^ 
“ somemie'” is nimitally the Welfare Officer who is inducting him, wim 
whom he has already established a friendly rdationship. 
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5. Fersomd PeUcy. — It is most important that a company’s personn^ 
policy dbould be properly explained at me start The time thus spent will 
obviate the diances of misunderstanding and disagreoiMnts at a later date. 
If a book works’ rules is published, now is the time to brina it out and go 
through it with the new employee. Adult workers have probably already had 
experience of works’ rules, and it is therefore more than ever necessary to 

sure that they fully understand and appreciate any regulations peculiar 
to the company. There is always a danger that they will take the rules ajs 
read, relying on their former experience. It is not unusual to find ignoran<i^ 
plea^ when a breach of regulations has occurred, even when a printed boo!^ 
of rules has been handed out. The new employee should also be told thi? 
onnpany’s attitude towards trade unions and what methods are employed 
lor negotiation and joint consultation throughout the factory. The ordinary^ 
working routine — i.e. starting and stoppmg times, methods of time recording, 
shift systems and meal breaks — ^is also explained, and any a^eements 
regarding overtime, holidays with pay, or profit-sharing are detailed. 

6. The Employee* s Job . — It is almost certain that the new employee 
will already have met his immediate supervisor in the course of the enga^- 
ment procedure, but that docs not absolve the inducting official from me 
task of actually taking him to his new department and handing him over 
to the foreman. 

The latter should then take charge and introduce the newcomer to his 
charge-hand, his shop steward or other employee representatives, and, if 
possmle, his immediate workmates. In some companies the “sponsor” 
system is in vogue. Here the new worker is taken in hand by another 
enmloyee, usually one well acquainted with both work and workers, and it 
is left to the sponsor to see that the newcomer is shown the ropes. While 
this system may have a great deal to commend it, in that the sponsor is 
himself one of the group and thereby able to see that the introduction is a 
real one, it has certam disadvantages. If the sponsor is engaged on a produc- 
tion job himself, it is obvious that the job wifl suffer while he acts as “ bear 
leader,” and there is the further point that unless the sponsors are most 
carefully chosen and are able to interpret the policy of die company properly, 
diere is the danger that incorrect information be given and therdiy more 
harm than good result. 

On« the introduction to the department has taken place, it is die fno- 
man’s jcdi to see that the worker is made to feel at home, and to that end 
insmicdon should always be given to foremen and supenrison in 

in addition, foremen should particularly stress the fact that indde the 
department it is to them that all enquiries should be addressed. If a new- 
comer wants information he shoula get it frmn the fftrernttii, not from 
tUlother employee. But to assist in this instruction being carried out, the 
Itmatmin must above all things be approa^able, ai^ employees ihoiild be 
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oonUident dut they will get a kind and courteous receptkui from him, other- 
wise dicy certainly will not obey this rule. 

Method of Ptesentaiion.--^ much for the content of information. 
Now for the actutd mediod of presentation. It is obvious that the 6eld 
oover^ in the foregoing points is so great that to expwt any mployee to 
ass im ila t e it in one session rs out of the question. Certam of the information, 
such as worlMg routines and procedures, will be given when the actual 
engagement is made — ^that is to say, when the employee “ signs on 
because this is in effect part of the contract of service. The employee is then 
told to report at a certam time on a given <^, and it is on that fir^ day drat 
the greater part of the induction is given. The first stage is the introductory 
talk by the Welfare Officer, and the method of procedure is as fdlows. 

New employees are met and welcomed, and if there is a larjge number 
to be inducted, small groups of about a dozen individuals arc nuufe up. The 
small group is much more effective, as not only is it more easily handled by 
the instructor, but the individual who would hesitate to lift up his voice 
in a large group is quite at home and soon asking questions when seated 
with a few others round a table. Incidentally it is a good plan to have every 
senior member of the personnel and welfare staff trained to give the rntro- 
ductory talk, as in times of a large influx of labour they will all be able to 
take part and thus speed up the proceedings, bearing in mind that the ideal 
is to get the worker on to his job as quickly as possible. 

At all costs the classroom atmosphere shoulo be avoided and the proMcd- 
ings made as informal as possible. The induction talk is not a public address, 
and workers should be invited to ask questions freely as they occur to them 
during the talk and not wait until the end when they may quite easily have 
forgotten the point they wished to raise. This means that the instructor has 
got to be on nis toes all the time and he must know his stuff intimately, 
u he treats it as “ patter ” and reels off his lines accordingly, he will be put 
out of his stride by the unexpected question, and an artificial atmosphere will 
be produced. 

The keynote of the whole process is simplicity, and the talk should be 
delivered in an easy and natural maimer. After this initial talk, vdutib 
should not take more than an hour, there should be a break, and if the 
canteen is in the vicinity, the opportunity should be taken to enjoy a cup of 
tea or coffee and perhaps explore at first hand the feeding arrangonents. It 
is a great mistake to try to cram all the talking into one period. The new- 
comers are industrial workers, not students, and any attempt to give them 
too much information at a time will only result in mental indigestiem. 

After the canteen interval, a tour of the factory is indicate, and in no 
chtunistances should this be omitted. The object of the tour is to give the 
anidoyee a complete {ncture of what is happening in the factory as a whd[& 
Qi^ recently a returned soldier said to me: “1 umked at this 
metory for five years prior to the war but I had no idea it vras such an 
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intowMilig coarse he had not. Apart from his route to bus and 

canteen^ fats knowled^ of the factory was confined to his particular denart- 
ttent, a state of afiairs which at best produces a purdy parochial ' 
and would certainly never enable him to identify himsdf with the purpose 
of die factory as a complete unit 

During the tour the opportunity should be taken to point out the wherC' 
abouts of such important sections as Wages Department, Cashier, Savings 
Bank, Social Club, or any other high spot which the employee is lUcely to 
want to visit at a later date. It may also be found possible to include brief 
tdks on h^ldL, hygiene and safety cn route. For instance, the Works Medical 
Officer or Industrial Nurse could give a little talk while the medical or first^ 
aid department is actually being visited, while the Safety Officer could dilate 
on the use of safety devices and precautionary measures in a convenient part 
of the factory where demonstrations would do far more than a class-room 
lecture. This, however, can only be done if the ground to be covered is 
. small. 

There is a further disadvantage that the officials in question may not 
always be on tap, and on the whole it is perhaps preferable to have these very 
in^rtant subjects dealt with entirely separately. Indeed, some Safety 
Officers prefer to visit each individual on his job and give him a few minutes’ 
specialised instruction as to the hazards of his own particular work in addition 
to the more general safety rdes. 

In so far as safety is concerned, individual instruction is infinitely prefer- 
able to group lectures, and it has the added advantage that each individual 
comes under the eagle eye of the Safety Officer, who is always on the look-out 
fm indications which may point to an employee being “ accident prone.” 

Works tours are exhausting, and care should be taken to see that the 
newcomers are not overtired, otherwise interest will Hag. Many companies 
have as part of their advertising programme special films d^ing ivith the 
manufacture and distribution of their products, and it is a good iwa to have 
a short break in the tour while a selected programme of films can be shown. 

If the factory is a big one, the induction talk and works tour will have 
taken up most of the day, and the last phase should be the introduction 
the employee to his own department. By the time he gets there his initial 
diraess will have disappeared, he will already be reacting to the atmoqdicire 
which has been created and he will be ready to tackle his job secure in the 
^lowledge that he is working with people who arc helpful and friendly. 


THE YOUNG WORKER 

It has already been pointed out that a dilEkrent form of i ndite ti on duxdd 
ined for young persons. The procedure tmtiined above is d “« gfi*^d |oc 
typi^ fiurtory worker, and with the possible exception and 

talks can be completed oa the first day. A dighuy diftatt 
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however, is necessary for young perscMU, auace the chief dtiject is to initiate 
them into an entirely new environment The adult worker has usually some 
knowledge of the industrial world and the atmosfdiere of the workmop it 
f a mili a r ; with the young worker, howe^, it is a complete change ^m his 
former surroundings and, however keen and eager he may be, it is bound 
to be a Utde frightening at first 

Particular care and attention should dierefiire be given, and the pro^ 
made a much more gradual one. It is not likely that his services will be of 
such vital importance that he cannot be spared from his department for a 
short period each day for the first two or tnree weeks, and during that time 
the necessary information and instruction can be administered in small doses. 
The Welf^e Officer will be able to tell by these daily contacts wbedier die 
youngster is settling down as he ought, and if anything is wrong he will be 
able to rat matters right at the start and perhaps save a lot of vumappinen. 

In me put, the transition from school to industrial life has been ra{»d, 
but the provisions of the 1944 Education Act will make the change-over a 
much more lengthy process, since among other things the Act requires the 
rele^ for further education of all young people in employment, from school- 
leaving age up to eighteen, on one day per week for forty-four weeks in dw 
year. It will thus be much easier to co-ordinate the induction process, since 
lor a time the young employee will be an inhabitant of both worlds — educa- 
tional and industrial. 

Examination of the Induction Syllabuses compiled by a number of firms 
reveals diat there is a wide difference of opinion as to what constitutes induc- 
tion and what training. Courses ranging from three weeks to as many 
months arc labelled “ Induction ’* courses when they are in reality training 
programmes. 

Induction, as I have endeavoured to show, is purely introductory, and 
once that introduction is effected, subsequent activities should properly frJl 
under the heading of ** further education or “ training.” This is particu- 
larly true of the young worker, who should receive rath education and 
training long after his induction is complete. This does not, however, mean 
diat he is of no further interest to die Welfrue Officer. On ^e contrary, that 
officer has a special responsibility towards all young workers, to whom he 
ihoidd be a ** guide, philosopher and friend.” He should make it his burinen 
to see that all juvenile employees are given plenty opportunity to grow in 
stature both p^sically ana mentally. 

Encoura^nent to take part in games and recreations should be given 
and frkdlities provided by the company fm that purpose. If it is posaQ^e, a 
short period of P.T. unoer a competent instructor should be given each day, 
^d a gymnarium for evening use, whem boxing and gymnastics can M 
pn^Kily taught, is a profitwle invettment. Adequate nuttition dui^ 
^^^wsemoe is an essential foundation for good health in later years, and it n 
to note the ever-increasing number ol firms who supply a fid] 
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* au<idl» meal lor juveniles at a reduced pricc^ This is a foncdon td 
tlie Wellue Officer, who ffiould be respomable lor the effident woilciim tA 
voff scheme which the Directors decide to install. In this res|?ect, Weuare 
Oflkers are advised to take precautions to see that only meals are issued 
s^^st juvenile tickets, as cases have been known of tickets being exchanged 
lor lemonade, buns, and even dgarettes, thus defeating the whole purpose of 
die scheme. Adequate co-operation with the Canteen stad is necms^ to 
ensure the smooth running of such a scheme. It is the considered oj^qn of 
many of the biggest industrial org^sations that the cost of suosidinng! 
juvenile meals is trifling compared with the certainty that these voung peop^ 
are getting adequate nutrition at the most important period in thdr hves. It 
is to be hoped that the health of the next generation will benefit 
acovdingly. 

So far as the juvenile’s mental oudook is concerned, such activiti<» as 
debating dubs, di^unatic societies, youth parliaments and discussion dreles 
should oc encouraged to the full. I have found, however, from experience 
that, unlike the physical amenities, it is a mistake to have these “ laid on.” 
They should arise txom a spontaneous desire on the part of the individuals 
who wish to indulge in them, and even if that spontaneous desire is 
prompted a little by the Welfare Officer, it is a sound prindple for juveniles 
to imtiate their own cultural activities rather than be organised out of 
existence. 

Liaison with the various vouth organisations in the neighbourhood is also 
an msential part of the Welfare Officer’s job, and memt^ship of the local 
Youth Committee will bring him many valuable contacts. 

Where a sodal club exists in connection with the factory, it may be 
helpful to have a junior section where indoor games can be played, but it is 
much better for it to be housed in a separate building, as even in the best-run 
dub die atmosphere of licensed premises is usually present. 

THE INDUCTION CENTRE 

There is another type of induction which is worthy of description, but it 
» only poi^le for it to be practised in the large organisation where the intake 
ot new w<»ken is fairly omstant. The method used is to set aside (me 
workshop, which is called the Induction Centre, and use it for the reception 
of new workers. According to the type of work done in the factory, the 
Centre is famished with the appro(»iate machines, jdus a number of bmeto 
lor assenffily worL The person m charge— the C^tre Supervisor — should 
not only be a skilled engmeer conversant with all processes used in the facteuy 
bed should also possess the human qualities of patience, tact and understant^ 
The newcomer will already Mve been interviewed and tested by the 
fii|l|niOimd D^Mutment and prowriemaUy engaged lor a ptrtkular jtab of 
wmL The difference in this method is that aflK the ttedimiiianr induetiuiL. 
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iaitead of uivM;«Jing to his own he is sent to the InductkMi 

Cemtne. Ine supervisor has already received from Ladbonr Office a 
reownmendation as to the tvpe o£ work prc^xMed, and it is his job to progress 
that recommendation^. lf» (or example, it is intended that the newconi^ shall 
be employed as a fitter, various are given to him, and from his per- 
feimance on those jobs ffie supervisor will make an assessment as to whether 
he is likely to make a success of die job for which he has been chosen. 

If there is no doubt about it, die man is passed out to his department as 
quickly as possible, but if, in the opinion of me supervisor, he is not likely m 
make good, then the Personnel Department is advised and a conference in 
which the man, the supervisor and the Welfare Officer all take part is hdd. 
A frank discussion takes place, and it is pointed out that the action taken 
is just as much in the individual’s interest as in the firm’s. Various alterna' 
dve jobs are then discussed, and it is very seldom that a satisfactory sdludcm 
is not found, for it must be remembered that the individual has already been 
through an initial screening and therefore, on paper at any rate, comes up to 
the required standard. 

This induction work is not to be confused with training. It is, in fact, a 
practical check on the assessment of the Personnel Department and in die 
(pinion of competent jud;^ is well worth the time and trouble. The 
argument is put forward mat no firm would install a piece of machinery 
without giving it a preliminary test, and yet all too oftm the noost d^cate 
and intricate machinery of all — ^mankind — is expected to function efficiently 
without any preliminary thought being expended on it 

From the point of view of the individual, the method has a lot to 
commend it If he is allocated to a department and it is subsequendy found 
that he is unsuitable, he sufFers a loss of prestige which is bound to be harmful 
to his 8elf>esteem; while from the management ixant of view, there is 
nothing more costly and dislocating to production man a hi^ labour turn' 
ovrt. From this angle alone the centre serves a useful purpose, but it is abn 
claimed that this method of induction will reveal character trsuts which no 
amount of selection tests would bring to light. 

The question of temperament was mentioned earlier in tiiis lection and 
it was pointed out that it played a verj important part in the woriting life of 
an inmvidual. It is not only the individiw who is affected, howcver 4 Tte 
group as a whole may diow the most startling reactions to die introduction 
M an alien element. To take a rimple illustration : if a system of group 
piecewmk is being used in a factory, it is easy to see that ^ more the 
menffiers of the group are intemted ffie better will be their results. They 
beomne in tune with one anotner, their production is rfaydunic and ooose' 
qoendy their earnings are higher, and altogedier a satisfactory stnte of a^^ 
exi^ Now introduce a frem worker into the grouf^ someone who does not 
fo in, someone who thies not ropoid to wtuking in a group, and you huse 
dotietwodiinj^ You have made dte new wQskerunha^ because Mlmowi 
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* that he is not accepted by the group, and you have disturbed the rhythm ol 
the entire grou{>, with a corresMn^g decease in production. The ^ects 
are botii disturbing and far-reaching. Temperamental characteristics are not 
at all easy to detect during an interview, but a few days’ work in a shop with 
other men will often prove v^ revealiim. Even if the standard of work is 
acceptable, it still may be consiaered good policy to divert the individual from 
the work for which he was originally intended, on the grounds that he 
would not “ fit in.” 

The great aim of the Induction Centre is to get all the “teething 
troubles over before the worker is posted to his ultimate department, so it i^ 
necessary for the Welfare Officer to be a frequent visitor in order to try to 
iron out any domestic or emotional troubles wmch may be experienced in the 
early stages. 

Even when the man has been posted to a department, he should not be 
forgotten. From time to time a report on his progress should be made and 
this report, in addition to his abilities as a workman, should comment also 
on other qualities such as reliability, cooperation with other workers, 
versatility and dependability. 

These reports are the concern of the Personnel Department, who file them 
with their rerards, but if the report is an adverse one or contains remarks 
which merit investigation, then it should be passed to the Welfare Officer, 
who should make such enquiries and take such action as he may think 
necemry. No adverse report should ever be passed over. If a man is not 
making progress, there is a reason. It may or may not be his fault, but in 
iustice to him it should be investigated and cleared up. This is where a good 
W^arc Officer can be invaluable to his company. Apart from the good 
which he can do in preserving a contented womng force, his reports, being 
objective, often provide valuwle pointers to the higher management on the 
question of general shop supervision and discipline. 

REHABILITATION 

The induction Centre need not necessarily be confined to the reception of 
new workers. By reason of its layout and supervision it is admirably suited 
for the rdiabititation of the industrially injured. The word “ rehabilitation ” 
it itften us^ in connection with the return of personnel from the Forces, but 
in tibis section it is proposed to refer m that as “ resettlement ” and it will ^ 
4eidt with under that heading. Rehabilitation, as industry understands i^ is 
sm attenmt to see that those who have met with aeddent or injury during the 
course m their work can be given some form of light work which can be 
beotdBdd from a medical angle, and will accelerate a return to their normal 
lOCOiyaation. When an employee meets with an atxident at work, there aie 
thpfojpei^e who are imnwdia^y concerned. 

The is die Medical Ofificer, whose job it is to give what 
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treatmeint is necessary and aitan£e lor tnmapMt lioine cr, if liie cate is a 
serious one, to tbe hosmtal, and fwow up as required. 

The second is the Wety Officer, who should at tmce take full particulars 
of the accident, check to see diat dl statutory safety precautions have been 
complied with and make the necessary repmt to the Factory Inspector. 

The third is the Welfare Officer, and it is his particular province to hxk 
after ffie injured person’s immediate needs and if necessary safeguard his 
rights. In the latter sense, he should make himself familiar with t^ law 
relating to Workmen’s Compensation and National Insurance. His first 
duty should be to visit the home of the individual and, if the injury is a 
serious one which has necessitated removal to hospital, tactfully brew the 
news to the relatives and arrange for information from the hospital and a 
visit as soon as allowable. This breaking the news may seem elementary, 
but it is one of those things which can quite easily be forgotten unless it is 
part of a standard procedure and definitely allocated as a duty. It is no good 
giving expert medical assistance and transport po hospital, and then omitting 
to advise relatives who may live some distance away and consequently suffer 
great anxiety. It should therefore be laid down as a rule that any steddent 
involving hospital treatment should at once be reported to the Welfare Officer, 
whose responsibility it is to see that the injured person’s relatives are informed. 

Dunng the course of the home visit, tactful enquiries should be made as 
to the financial position, and if there is likely to be any immediate hardship, 
arrangements can be made to alleviate it. While hospital treatment is pro- 
ceeding, occasional visits should be paid, and the individual should be made 
to feel that a real interest is being taken in him and that the company is 
every bit as anxious for him to return to work as he is. 

It is, however, during the convalescent period ffiat the Welfare Officer 
can really get to work. In consultation with the Medical Officer, he can 
sugKSt a course of rehabilitation during which the individual can be given 
work which will not only enable him to earn a wage but will be designed to 
assist in curing his injury and restoring him at the earliest opportunity to his 
old job. 

As an illustration, let us take the case of a man who has injured his ridbt; 
arm. The hospital or his doctor have given him certain physical 
to perform with that arm in order to restore it to its proper functums. How 
we all know how strong-minded one has to be to carry out physical 
md nearly always that part of the treatment is neglected. So far few re^dn- 
ing its normal use, the chances are that a more acute condition will devriem 
in the injured limb. If, however, such a man can be given a j^ which vrifl 
bring into play the physical motions required, he will soon be on ^ rend to 
recovo^ b^use he is getting the propa exercise in a congenial atamphefO 
and-— more important than anything — he is being paid for it. 

Ihis worit can be carried out in tire Induction or Rehidtilimttaii Centos 
mnler die watchful eye of the Medical Officer, and if it can be ftwnd 
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" to adapt or improvise so that a genuine moduction job is done (and rust mst 
remedtai exerases masquerading imder tne title dE *' work "), a great deal o£ 
ppod will be done. It is a well-known fact that the more worthwhile the 
pab, the qmcker the rehabilitation. 

It win probably be found that when the individual is first approached 
with the suggestion that he should start back at something other than his 
pre-aeddent }ob there will be a certain hesitance and perhaps even resistance. 
He wiU feel that bv so doing he may be prejudicing his own interests, w4i 
it wiU need careful explanations to convince him that it is the right thing! 
to do. In aU cases of prolonged absence from work, some form of neuro«8\ 
is bound to be in evidence and the Welfare Officer must not be discouraged 
if his first attempts are unsuccessful. One of the principal aims of rehabihta- ^ 
tioQ, apart from its curative value, is to get rid or these neuroses, and if the ' 
injurea individual can be persuaded to return to work on the lines indicated, 
his mental and phydeal progress will be greatly accelerated. The complete 
co-operation of the individual is absolutely necessary for the scheme to be 
successful, and it is in the process of obtaining that co-operation that the work 
of the Welfare Officer is so necessary. 

“ light Wor\ Wanted ." — One of the Welfare Officer’s many headaches 
is die consideration of cases which are referred by the Medical Officer as “ fit 
Boe light work only.” Some of these cases are purely temporary and there 
is every reason to expect that in a week or two at most the man will be fit to 
resume his normal occupation. These are not difficult to deal with, as most 
foremen are only too anxious to help their own men and will usuallv find a 
few odd jobs to keep him going unm he is quite fit. The real difficulty lies 
in ffie case of people who perhaps through severe illnesses or increasing years 
cannot stand up to the strain ot production work and require some form of 
alternative employment. 

Many of diese people are old and faithful servants who have given 
dieir best in the service of the company, but still have some years to go b^ore 
they reach pensionable age. It would be manifesdy unfair if they were not 
treated with cvetj consideration, and that is why this asp^ becomes a wdhue 
problem as distinct from the purely personnel side. First of all, the whole 
case-history has to be reviewed in con)unction with the Medical Officer, who 
will indicate according to the disability of the individual what, in his ojMnion, 
are dK medical huttors to be taken into account This persem must have a 
sittitig-down jdb, diis one must not go up ladders, tiiis one must be out in 
(lie msh air — each one is a distinct problem which needs individual 
msrtdiing. 

Havmg noted all these idiosyncrasies, the Welfare Officer then interviews 
tie ibahour Officer to see what jd}s are available. As may be expected, there 
ift W jobs available — no foreman has been thoughtfiil enough to indiufe in 
hu roqpnticei the remark that he must have a man who can^ go up ladders. 
Tie Wdlare Officer, however, need not be discouraged and, if ne is on good 
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terms wit& < 3 ie iOf>ervii^ (and if he is dohm his }(d> properli^ he is 00 en^ 
tennsX he knows that a great deal can be <mne by the ezerdse of gooomli 
and co-operation on ihdr part. He should therdore make his initial approach 
to the supervision with a specific case which he is anxious to ^ fixed up. 
Hie cluuices are that he will get away with this comparative^ easily^ but 
there will eventually come a time when the super^on will politely regret 
tiiat tiiey can no longer help him, alleging that their departments are rapidly 
being turned into hospitals or homes of rest Clearly, a different technique 
is now needed, and with the approval olt the Works Manajger the whde oE 
the jobs (and here the value of correct job description is again evident) in the 
factory are scrutinised both by the Medical OHiccr and the WelHre Officer. 
The result of this scrutiny will reveal that there are quite a number of Jobs 
which could be reserved for persons with physical limitations. This being so^ 
permission should be sought from the Works Manager to treat these in 
the same way as ** designated occupations ” are for disabled persons; that is to 
say, the foreman should receive instructions that he is not to employ an able- 
b(^ed person on those jd)s unless he cannot find anyone else with ph^ncal 
limitations. It will usually be found that a large nunti>er of these pws are 
occu|Hed by people who are capable of being transferred to work requiring 
greater physical effort, and thus a more efficient use of available manpower 
is anured. This factor, incidentally, is a most important one in view the 
present position of the labour market. 

It may be argued that if a wholesale shuffle of jobs such as has been 
described is the answer, why go to the trouble in the first place of trjung to 
get the foreman to place inmvidual cases. The answer to that is that if the 
wholesale shuffle can be avoided, so much the better, and it is much better 
to enlist the spapathy of the supervision in the placing of these people than to 
do it by an edict of management. In either case the utmost tact and tfiscretion 
is necttsary, as unless the scheme is put over prope^ it will be resented by 
supervititm as a criticism of tiieir own efficiency. The ideal is an alkround 
cooperative effort, and much depoids cm die personality of the WeH^ 
Officer in this direction. If he is accepted by supervision and men as a 
who knows his job and is doing that job in w best interests dM company 
and the working force, he will probably get all die oHiperation he wants, 
if he is not, even an edict of management will not make the plan Wmk 
successfully. 


RESETTLEMENT 

Finally, under the general heading oi rdbabiUtation ounes the resetdo*' 
meot of ex-Servioe men and women. Many large firms have seen fif 
appmnt a full-time Resetdement Officer, and where there is sufficietit irofie ' 
Iw a specialist officer it is an excellent i<ka. 

Reaecdokimt is, however, part of the welfare funttion and as hkIii h 
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tBUch the ecmcern dE the Welfare Officer and should come under hts dhtc- 
don. At the end of the war a great deal of literature r^arding resettlement 
was issued by the Ministry of Labour and the attention of employers was 
constantly drawn to the responsibilities, legal and moral, which they owed 
to the returning ex-Service p^soimel. In point of fact, experience has shown 
diat these people sctdcd down to their jobs with far less difficulty than was 
anticipatod. 

Most of them seemed glad to take up the threads again with the fninitniin^ 
of fuss, but there were, of course, obvious cases where the employee hacl 
ou^own his old job and provision had to be made for him in some other 
way. Generally speaking, employers have interpreted the spirit of the Rein^ 
statement in Civil Employment Act 1944, rather than the letter, a statement ^ 
which can be proved by the number of cases referred to the Reinstatement ' 
Committees for settlement. These, bearing in mind the total number of 
pec^le involved, are practically negligible. 

The fact that the firm has honoured its obligation and reinstated the 
individual does not, however, absolve the Welfare Officer from further respon- 
sibility. It will be found in practice that the actual settling-in period is 
comparatively easy, particularly if the firm employs induction methods such 
as have been described. The really difficult period is anything from six to 
twelve months after restarting, and the Welfare Officer would be well advised 
to mark his records accordingly and look up these people about that time. 

It has to be borne in mind that the initial period is usually under a certain 
emotional spell. There is the joy of returning home, the welcome from 
fellow-workmen, the delight in getting back to me old job ag ain and rating 
up the old associations. These things carry one on for a time, but inevitably 
a reaction sets in and the ex-Scrvice man finds that some adjustment is 
necessary. It may be physical, it may be psycholomcal, it may have its roots 
m the factory or it may be due to domestic difficulties, but it is nearly always 
there. In most cases, it is true, the adjustments needed are trifling, but 
occ^nallv a really difficult case has to be dealt with and in dial event the 
advice of the Medical Officer should be sought immediately. 

As examples of ffic types o£ problems likely to he encountered, the follow- 
ing arc two authentic cases which have been dealt with during the past year. 

Worker “ A ” returned to his old job in the Paint Department after an 
imsence <rf five years spent in the Royal Navy. His work consisted of rubbing 
d™ motor-car bodies prior to their being painted. He was familiar with 
^ process, having worked at the same job for four years prior to his calkip. 
^ was popular with his colleagues and got on well with his supervision, by 
reg^ded as a steady, hard-working man. About six wmnrh* 
m bis roturn his titnc-kceping, which up to then had been perfect, 
««erpatcd, he was late tor work most mornmgs and once or twice did not 
^ m at aU. tt$ excuse was that he was not sleeping very well, but he 
sttuicd to consult his own Panel Doctor. He was mterviewed by the Worb 
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i^sdical Officer, but was uncooperative and clearly resented being questioned. 
His work in ffie department was steadily getting worse and his temper more 
and more uncertain. Eventually his foreman, who had a genuine liking for 
the man, asked the Welfare Officer if he could do anything to help, hinting 
that unless the man’s work and manner ii^roved considerably he would tc 
obliged to take some disciplinary action. The man was interviewed by tite 
Welfare Officer, but the nrst interview was a complete ^ure. The man’s 
manner was truculent; he insisted that there was nothing wnmg cither at 
work or at home except that he was not sleeping very wfll. He strongly 
resented a suggestion that he should be transferred to otner wmk, saying that 
he would leave the firm rather than leave his department. 

On the second occasion, two days afterwards, the interviewer, in an 
endeavour to build up the nght atmosphere, got the man talking about his 
Service life and in the course of conversation it transpired tiiat he had been 
torpedoed and had spent eight days on a raft in the Atlantic Ocean, an 
experience which must have left an indelible mark. The interviewer was 
quick to bring this fact to the notice of the Medical Officer and together they 
visited the man’s department There they found, as they expected, that he 
was working in an atmosphere where water used in the process was tire 
predominant feature. It seemed feasible that this atmosphere had set up an 
association of ideas which had imconsciously brought back to the man the 
fear he must have experienced, which in turn caused him to lose deep. He 
was consulted and, although he still thought that there was nothing in it, he 
was persuaded to try work in another department. Witltin a fortni^t his 
insomnia had disappeared, his work was excellent and he had regained his 
old cheerful disposition, to the great delight of all those who knew him. 

Worker “ B ” was a staff employee who prior to the war had been engaged 
in a junior clerical capacity. He served throughout the war and was 
demobilised with the rank of Sergeant. On his return he was offered, attd 
accepted, a quite responsible job in the Accounts Department. It was obv w wBS 
from the start that he was worthy of an even better job, and he was preuniaed 
proinotion as soon as an opportunity occurred. His working envkcHunietIt 
consisted of a^ large, well-lit, well-ventilated office shared by some twenty 

n ile, but with ample space for all, each person occupying an individusu 
. Some eight months after his return he put in for a transfd:. The manj 
(Ml b<mg interviewed by the head of his department, explained to he could 
not stand being shut in the same room all day and that the confinunent was 
having a detrimental effect on his health. He had suffered for some time him 
indigestion and was afraid that more serious gastric trouble might devdkto, 
He gladly mnsented to an examination by the Works Medical Officer, aura 
expressed himself relieved when he was told that tihere was idis^utely no 
trace of any gastric or duodenal ulcer. 

He persisted, however, to he must get away from the office as, 
he was on friendly terms witii everyone, he oiuld not get rid that ** 
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in '* £edin|;. The Welfare Officer was adced to investi^te, and in the coune 
of a loi^ interview he elicited the following information. 

(«) tne man*s military experience had &en almost entirely clerical, and 
tor the last three years of the war he had been doing office work under 
curnffitions not nearly so hivourable as those he now enjoyed. During his 
military service he did not have any symptoms of indigestion, neither did the 
environment of the office worry him. 

(i) He was engaged to be married and lived with his fiancee’s people. 
The house was a very small one and he shared a bedroom widi her broth^. 
'Iherc was apparently very little privacy in the house and he hardly ever siwv 
his fiancee uone, but he said he was very comfortable and they were very 
kind to him. \ 

Asked why he did not get married, he said that he was anxious to do sd 
but his fiancee's mother would not hear of a wedding until they had a house 
to TO to, and under existing circumstances that md not appear to be a 
probability for some years. He was advised to get married and me furnished 
rooms until such time as a house could be obtained, and he agreed to talk the 
matter over vidth his fianc6e. It took a deal of persuasion before he could gain 
her mother’s consent, and even then she insisted that there was no reason to 
go elsewhere for rooms. He carried his point, though, and obtained two 
very nice rooms in a good neighbourhood not too far from the factory. In a 
very short time his h^th had improved, his indigestion had disappeared and 
he no Itmger felt “ shut in ” or desired to change his job. He has since 
received promotion and is living a perfectly normal happy life. 

The two cases quoted are, of course, exceptional, but they are quoted to 
show how necessary it is when dealing with resettlement cases not to over- 
look the smallest detail. Whenever it is suspected that dhe difficulty is 
psyt^logical, qualified medical advice should be taken. Generally spealung, 
tt will be found that ex-Service men are anxious to get back into the group — 
to be accepted as such — and any attempt to treat them as a class apart is very 
properiy resented. 

It nas been mentioned that some firms have appointed Resetdement 
Ofihters, and while this may be a very good thing from die point of view of 
getting someone who has actual experience of Service life and thus can ** talk 
dte saixte language,” there is a danger that this differentiation may be carried 
too far. The last thing a factory wants is to have two oppoting camps—the 
** ex-Service men ” and the “ munitions workers ” — and it is perhaps wiser 
to te^ die former as a re-engagonent, relying on sound methoos <rf induction 
to fill the gaps occa^ned by ms absence. The sooner he is welded into the 
industrial c ommun ity the better it is for him and the conununity, ymt 
iiidiou^ a period of adjustment may be necessary, any thing in the nature of 
SpOtm-toding is to be deplored. 

"Ws set^on has been planned more especially to describe die welfilit 
jf Inoction as it operates at the time of an employees introductuHi or rtiixtro* 
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dactkm to wcurk. It has been stated that persoiuiel maiis^;emeat and wd£are 
wcnrk are firills which ondy the wealthy organiiation can a£brd. That is not 
the case. If the {principles which have been enundatol in die foreeotng 
secdcMi are studied, it win be seen that they are applicable to evcxj firm, targe 
or small, and although the large firm may have difierent specialist officers 
widi varying tides carrving out the acdvides described, it does not alter the 
fact that they are eacn performing a welfiue function, in that they are 
ministering to the human needs oF hhour. There is a well-wom {ihrase 
which, alas, is often used derisively, “ Are you happy in your work?” 

In point of fact this question is really the acid test of good industrial 
relations, and upon the answer to it the p^nnel policy of a firm may well 
be judged. The essence of all welfare wcurk is the promotion of human 
happiness, and the wise employer will cultivate that happiness, not necessarily 
for any altruistic reason, but because he knows that a happy employee is going 
to produce more and better work than a discontented one. 



CHAPTER 7 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
By John Clark 

For many years industrial welfare was thought of entirely in physlt^ 
terms—hetter heating and lighting, good canteens and medical att^> 
don, safety precautions and so on. Today the more enlightened finm, 
while still recognising the great importance of these things, have movm 
another step forward and give attention also to the psychological welfare of 
their employees. The Education and Training Departoent of a progressive 
commercial or industrial undertaking may be regarded as the psychological 
welfare department. It takes the new employee under its wmg when he 
arrives, and gives him an induction course supplying all the information 
about the firm which he needs to smooth his path during the settling-in 
period. If he requires it, he is also given instruction in how to do the job. 
If he is under the age of eighteen, be spends a day each week at day continua- 
tion classes, and if he is an apprentice, he will have organised practical 
training and technical classes as well. If he goes into an office, a selling 
department, a workshop or a laboratory, the Education and Training Depart- 
ment will see that he has opportunities for instruction within the firm or 
outade, so that he can become fully qualified for his job or for a better one. 
If he is reinstated after war service, he will receive refresher training. Super- 
visory grades — charge-hands, foremen and department managers — ^are also 
catered for, because the psvchological welfare of any working group depends 
largely upon the ability or the supervisors to handle human problems. The 
Education and Training Department also keeps top management informed 
on cmirses, conferences and lectures on matters concerning them, organised 
by trade and professional bodies. Thus it will be seen mat all grades are 
offered the hiolities for improving their ability to do the job and to advance 
to a higher level. This policy not only improves the all-round efficiency of 
the organisation, but pays hign dividends in human happiness and improved 
group morale. A person can be happy only when he is giving himself whole- 
oeartedly to the task in hand, and ^s is only possible if he is fully traim^ 
The more ambitious person also wants to see his way dear for advancement, 
and traini^ provides the way. 

Some f^s do not stop at training for the job, but believe in mwuhng 
iOMKHtunities for purdy cultural and recreational education as wdl. Th^ 
that their employees can only be good members of the firm if they are 
also good members of me communi^ and of their family group. So e wsif* 
in omrent i^airs, home crafts, dancing, music, pafotiing and a nott of other 
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nibjectt aie encouraged. In die«e fUim the Educatioo and Trainii^ Depart* 
fn^nt IooIb on the emjdoyee not only as a worker but as a whole human 
beii^, and endeavours to meet his psycho^cal needs accmthng^y. 

The scope varies tremendously in difierent firms, ^me of the big 
engineering works have concentrate on apprenticeships vvhilc others are best 
khovm for their day entinuation schools. Some firms — ^including tiw Royal 
Ordnance Factories during the war — have developed supervisory training to 
a high level; others — ^particularly retail stores — have cow^tratcd on the 
induction of the new entrant. At the present time diere is a considerable 
movement in many firms towards filling in the gaps in their education and 
training programme. Just as there is a movement towards a national wages 
structure, hours of work and conditions which arc more equitable for all 
trades and occupations, so in the case of education and training it is r^s^ 
that all types of employees in all types of jobs have a right to opportunities 
for improvement. 

An Educatioii and Training Policy. — Some firms have embodied their 
education and training policy in a written statement, and they are striving to 
build up the organisation necessary for achieving the aims dicy have set down, 
A comprehensive education and training policy embodies the following three 
main principles : 

1. That education and traimng applies to all eradcs of employees; 

2. That it is a contmuous process applying throughout lire; 

3. That it aims at providing the maximum opportunity for all employees 
to develop their talents as individuals, as workers and as citizens. 

It follows from these principles that all jd>s must be graded for promotion 
purposes and diat there must m clearly demarcated lines leading from grade 
to grade. There must be a job analyds for each job setting out in detail what 
its reouirements are : 


1. Standard of intelligence 

2. Special aptitudes. 

3. Type of temperament 

4. Physical requirements. 


6. Experience 

7. Details of job knowledge. 

8. Details of background knowledgi 

9. Normal age range 


There must be the'necessary machinery for periodic rating and testiiig as 
ivdl as for providing or arranging the education and training required. 

Testing sometimes comes within the scope of an education and trainiiig 
department and sometimes it is carried out by a separate persoond dqpart* 
ment. The tests which have been most widdy and successfiiUy apjdied in 
ihis country are those designed by the National Institute of Ihdunzial 
bgy. They require to be administered and interpreted by people who have 
dioroughly trained in the job, for they can do much harm if wed 
without proper precautions and without the interpretation of the acodnjg: 
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bring 9 iie^[uatidty understood. When properly ap|died» di^ are of great 
a a i ft anc e in fi^g peoide into the right jobs and m prevoadng square pqgs 
ge^g into round hdes. 

N^t rating o£ performance on the job also requires skilled handling. It 
can only be carried out by the supervison who have an intimate knovdedge 
of ^ performance of die workers under dieir charge, but the rating sheets 
whi<^ are used must be designed by someone vrith a knowledge of the 
technique; and die supervisors must be instructed in their use. Merit radhg* 
though not claiming tne same accuracy as psychological testing, is the fahpt 
generally applicable method of obtaining an estimate of performance and is 
an important factor in deciding suitability for promotion. \ 

It must be the responsibility of one member of management to develop 
and interpret the education ana training policy, including rating and testing 
as well as in^ruedon. Answerable to ws member of management there 
should be an executive — ^usually called the Education and Training Officer — 
who has the duty of implementing the policy. In a small firm the duties of 
an Education and Training Officer may be combined with other functions, 
while in a large firm he may control a large department with many lecture 
rooms and workshops and a team of specialist instructors. 

It is obviously eadcr for the larger firms to provide or arrange for first<class 
instruction in a wide range of jobs than for the small concern which cannot 
afford to carry the overhead charge of a comprehensive education and train- 
ing department or has insufficient numbers to enable it to obtain special 
facilities from the Local Education Authority. This difficulty can be overcome 
by oHiperation between firms themselves and between firms and the Local 
Education Authority. A certain amount of co-operation has already taken 
jdace in the provision of training facilities, and this will undoubtedly gready 
increase when the provisions for Further Education in the Education Act 1944 
are implemented. 

Tlie Effect of the Educatkm Act 1S>44.— The Educatkui Act 1944 lays 
(bwn ** diat it is no longer a permissive function, but a duty of local education 
authorities to secure: 

(a) full-time and part-dnie education for persons over compulsory school 
age; 

{^) leisor^me occupations, in such organised cultural, training and 
recreative activities as are suited to their requirements, for any persons over 
compulsoi^ school age who are able and willing to profit by die faeiKde s 
provided ror die purpose.” 

^ Local Education Authorides have been asked by the Ministry of Ednesn 
tioa to tobffiit their plans for making these provisions by April 1948 an d in 
the Ministry of l^ucadon Pamphlet No. 8 mi ** Further Education ** diere 

set fordi gui^g lines on how to prepare tihese jdani. The loctd 
asmonties are advised to make a oomprwensive survey of t lwT area 
Indhiidhig: 
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(i) nundber* of mti^wed penons ai oadi tex in wh age-group in each 
induatry and ocoipadon; 

(ii) estimated annual entry into each industry and occufiatiott; 

^ii) existing training and weUbre arrangements £ar each industry and 
occupation; 

(iv) nunwers enrolled in day and evening classes for each vocational 
subject over a period of years. 

Hie pamphlet goes on to say that this survey will reveal that many occupations 
are aWaoy catered for, but it also points out that in the past, wcm’Kcts in 
many of the smaller industries have been either wholly ignmed or very 
inadequately served in regard to courses in technical colleges.*’ The Ic^ 
authorities are advised that, if the estimated yearly entry into any occupation 
amounts to fifteen young people, then separate ^aded classes can be main- 
tained for each such group every year. If the estimated recruitment is less 
than fifteen there should be local grouping of similar crafts as as 
possible, and provision should be made on a regional or national bans for 
those parts or the training which arc specific to the particular craft or 
occupation. 

Industry’s Responsibility. — ^Thus it is evident that the policy of die 
Minisuy of Education and &at of the more progressive employers are very 
much in harmony. In essence, they are each striving to provide the maximum 
opportunity for young people starting at any step on tbe educatitmal ladder 


and entering upon any occupation. Furthermore, thev are endeavourii^ to 
satisfy the needs of those who want not only to qualify mr one occupation but 
to traip for promotion to positions of greater responsibili^. The follomng 
statement, contained in a report on “ Industry and Education ” issued by the 
Federation of British Industries at the time when the Education Bill was 
enacted, is wholehearted in its support of these a^nrations and lends its foil 
authority to the work of the Education and Trainmg Officer: 

** Industry has a g^t responsibility as regards the education and training 
of the voune, both inside ana outside the works, a respon^lnfitT udikh it has 


of the young, both inside and outside the works, a respon^lnfity udikh it has 
not always accepted in the pst. It is, however, something which, for 
future, must be shouldered if the benefits which the country expects firom 
fordicoming educational reconstruction are to be realised. In ^ oonnectirin 
tbe Federation notes with approval the increasing tendency ai firms to appofot 
Education Officers, who should be consulted by managements on aJl general 
educational matters and should be charged wim the devdk^tmmt ano lupen- 
vinon suitable education and training schemes. 

If it is true tiiat education is a continuous process, tho« is no reason why 
the practice of it should cease with manhood ... it tiimild be the poBcv (m 

a.-. J 1 
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peribrmance by the individual m hla 
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THE NEEDS OF THE SEMI-SKILLED WORKER 

During the course of the last hundred years or mote the proem of 
mechanisation and rationalisation of industry has been going on. This hat 
resulted in a great decrease in the munber hand craftsmen and a corre- 
•pemding increase in machine minders and other workers doii^ very simple 
repetitive jol». The mechanisation of industry has, however, stul a long way 
to go, ana we may look forward to the day when the great majority of rtjpeti- 
tive operations are performed by machines. Also mere is a tendency for 
rationalisation to retrace its steps and allow each operative to perform $ci|eral 
operations instead of one only. Thus, it may be that we have passed the peak 
in the monotonous occupation curve and that the future will require a grmter 
proportion of skilled machine maintenance workers and operatives reuuinng 
mgher degrees of skill. This tendency will undoubtedly be influenced by the 
kind of training which is given. If training is hmited to one operation, then 
workers will be incapable of adjustment to new conditions, but if , as is 
unanimously recommended in all me Working Party Reports so far published, 
training is on a wider basis, then the move towards a less monotonous indus- 
trial life will be accelerated. 

Before the war, when there was a large p<»l of unemployed workers, very 
Utde attempt was made to train the semi-sidUed. Labour was a cheap and 
plentiful commodity, and firms could afford to let new starters learn their 
)d)8 by observation of other workers. If they failed to do this in a reasonable 
time mey could be replaced. 

During die war, when manpower was urgendy needed for the Forces and 
in the war factories, and today, when production is the country’s chief 
{weoccupation, labour has achieved a new importance, and training is seen 
to be essential if a great deal of waste is to be avoided. In the war factories 
and in an ever-increasing number of firms which arc building up their peace- 
time production semi-skilled operative training has been developed. 

Accommodation and Stafl^.— This traimng can be carried out either m 
a separate training department or within the production departments. Train- 
ing in a sejmate department is usually more satisfactory, as conditions can be 
nmdified widi training efficiency as tne sole aim. Quietnos can be obtained 
and trainees are not discouraged by seeing other workers operating at a high 
iqieed. There are, however, many industries, such as heavy chemicals and 
beavy ragjneering, where the plant is very large m* the process is continuous 
and it is only possible to train on the job. In either case, the instructional 
stafl should M responsible to the training depa^ent on all matters. If they 
are responsible to the managers of the production departments in which tiiey 
mxkt there is a strong temptation to use thon for production purposes when- 
oyer the pressure of work is great Instructors semi-smllea work a^ 
asuslly selected from among the workers dmng the jobs in which training it 
ittqttired. In making a choice it is well to t^ into account, not only the 
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qiiHdlitjr txC didr ivork, but ^ tbdr lo ttftm tfaemielves and iiaar 
teanperaioctttal fnaiteup-^sucb <)«alittei as {Mdniice and tact. 

InstructDrs are usuallj given some training in tiie art instriK^g juid» 
since die cstablidiment ai & Ministry oi Labour’s Trunsng Within Industry 
stfvioe, this has often taken the form of Trainmg Wium Indiutry Jon 
Instruction. The Job Instruction Prc^ramme indudes demonstratioiu of 
good and bad instruction and builds up die principles of good instracdon 
based on the examples given. These principles are then aj^ed by the 
trainee instructors, who are themselves rrauirol to demonstrate hefrne the 
group on jobs (d their own choosing. Incre is much controlled mutual 
cridasm, which results in a gradual raising of the standard of insUuctxMi. 
The following is a brief summary of the principles of instructicHi as taugkit 
by the Training Within Industry Section of the Ministry of Labour: 


How to Get Ready to Instruct 

1. Prepare and Uk a Traitung Time-table — 

from which can be determined the training priorides, how much skill you e^aot 
a trainee to have and by what date, 
a. Break Down the Job- 

list important steps (an important step is a logical segment of die openttkaa w fak h 
substantially advances the work); 

pick out the key points (a key point is anything in a step which mi^t or 
scrap the work, mjure the worker, make the wo^ easier to do— e.g. any " knack,** 
" trick,” special dmmg, or bit of special informadon). 

3. Have Everything Ready — 

the right eqjuipment, materials and supplies. 

4. Have the Work-place Properly Arranged — 

]ust as the worker will be expectea ro keep it 

Horn to Instruct 

Step I— Premure die Worker- 
Put him at ease. 

State die job and End out what he already knows dxHit it 
Get him interested in learning job. 

Place in correct pondon. 

Step a— Present die Operation — 

Tdl. show and Uiustrate one IMPORTANT STEP at a dme. 

Stress each KEY POINT. 

Instruct clearly, completely and padendy, but no more he caai maHlUtk 
Step J— Try out Performance — 

Have him do the job— correct errors. 

Have him explain each KEY POII^ to you as he does die job 
Make sure he understands. 

Condnue tmdl YOU know HE knows. 

Step 4— Ftdknr up— 

Put hun on his own. Designate to vriiom he goes fbc h^ 

Check frequendy. EncoUrstt qiMtdons. 

Taper off extra cooduag and ease oE the Mlow-uflb^ 

nm WORKEH HASNT LEARNED, THE INSTRUCTOR HA$N*T tMim 
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The Pleioe of Tetuuing WUMa. fodustry. — ^The Training Within Inidiutr)i 
)cb Instn^on Programme also affirms that training is one of the fundi^ 
of supervision and assumes that supmdsors will carry out all die traning 
necessarv for their own departments. The programme is, in fact, {mmarily 
dengnea for supervisors and many companies are running tbdr semi-skilled 
c^ierative training entirely as a supervisory responability. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the first priority on a supervisor’s attention is production and that 
training may not always get the attention it merits. Training Withit^ In- 
dustry Job Instruction is of undoubted value in makmg dl grades of 
management and supervision more aware of the need for training, in making 
them appreciate the complications of instructional technique and in imjhov- 
ittg ^eir ability to impart their knowledge and skill. There is much traimng 
wmch must be done by supervisors— in small factories, offices and shops,\ or 
in small departments when it would be uneconomical to provide centralised 
instruction. 

But where there are sufficient numbers to provide a regular flow of 
trainees, there is no doubt that training should be centralised. A semi-skilled- 
operative training section can take a great load ofl the shoulders of production 
supervision while in no way absolving them from responsibility for seeing 
ffiat the workers under their charge do their work correedy ana quickly. 

Training ior semi-skilled work may last any length of time from a few 
hours to a few weeks, depending upon the number of operations to be learnt 
and the standard of speed and accuracy required. When piece-work rates 
are in operation, it is essential that the trainee should have attained a fiur 
degree of speed before passing into the production line. Otherwise there is 
bound to M a strong feeling of frustration. The achievement of speed 
frequendy requires individual tuition for each operative and for that reason 
it is essential to have an adequate number of instructors. Six trainees to one 
instinctor is an ideal numb«, and ten trainees per instructor should be a 

fnavffTilfiTi. 

The introduction of job-training in semi-skilled work, with its careful 
analysis of each job, often reveals me fact that various methods of varying 
i^aency are being employed for doing the same job. Management attentkm 
is thus concentrate on method, and it may be that conriderame improvements 
are introduced. It is not the function or a training department to develop 
new operating methods. That is the respcmsffiility <a the production manage- 
ment or of a special research or motion-study department. The training 
dqnitmoat can, however, be of great asnstance in ensuring that new mediodi 
are introduced in the most tactful way and that they are uamt and practised 
wntU they come more naturally to the operative tiian the old. It can also aid 
supervisory stafi in the improvement of their methods by giving them the 
Training Within Industry Jds Methods Course. This is dealt wiffi more fully 
In the section on supervisory training. 

Am wdl as heliang to introduce improved and »»nAarAiarA methodi. 
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ttainiag oa BemindctUed wodi frequent!]^ iaoreases dK operatiye’s pride in 
tbe iob by nving him the stanis of a “ trained worker.” Even if he perfcans 
a sim^e opmdon he realises diat there are vai^g degrees of efiidency, 
that he has been instructed in die method which me management considers 
best and that he can strive to keep up or even surpass the standard set by his 
instructors. 

Background Ttaining.~There is also another wav in which a pride in 
the job can be developed, and that is by the introduction of considerable 
background knowledge into the training course. This should include 
information on the following: (i) the function of the operation or process tm 
which the operative is engaged in relation to the whole process; (ii) the uses 
of the product which he is helping to make; (iii) the raw materials from 
which tbe product is made and the processes wUch precede and succeed 
that on which the operative is engaged; (iv) the other products of the com- 
pany and the contributions which the company’s production is making to 
the community. 

This information should be covered in visits, demonstrations and talks 
interspersed with the job-training. Indeed, in the case of a new optative, the 
whole of the induction course should be covered in this way. The variety 
created by alternate spells of practical activity and sedentary absorption tit 
knowledge is beneficial to both. 

Even when the operative is thoroughly proficient in die most up-tOKlatc 
method of doing the )ob, there is great value in further background training 
including the history of the company and of the industry as a whole, the 
present position, the future prospects and the part which the company aitiM 
to play. These wider aspects should be linked up with the changes affecting 
tbe employee’s own department and the employee as an individual. Many 
works’ schools and other day continuation schools include this kind of 
information in their curriculum and relate their wider history, geography 
and atizenship syllabuses to the individual worker. At the present hovi^ 
ever, there are only a few firms which include juveniles enga^ on acmi- 
^illed work within their scheme for continued day-time education. Matty 
firms provide exclusively for special groups such as apprentices and and 
sales junion, usually on a voluntary oasis. 

TTie Effect of County Cdleges.— The Education Act 1944 provitks for 
the introduction of compmsory attendance at County Colleges of all juvenile 
employees on one day (or its equivalent) each week in forty-four we^s ^ ffte 
year up to the age of eighteen. County College attendance will be 
on an appointed day within the next few years, and this promises to be an 
even more important step than the raising of the full-time school-leavittg 
to fifteen in April 1947* For the first time the great mass «f the pomuatimi 
who have hitherto left school at fourteen will continue in ccmtact with aa 
cducatiot^ environment throughout the adolescent period, and it not bi; i 
the f a mil iar envirmunent of die elementary school which has jbequoatiy hffft 
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unrelated to the working life to follow. If the Ministry of 
£iiucatioti’$ plans arc implemented, an entirely new type of educadon will 
he provided which will be closely integrated with the life outside the school. 
Tlfce plans for County Colleges arc set out in the Ministry of Educatiott 
Pamphlet No. 3 entitled Youth's Opportunity," which formulates the 
sums as follows : 

I. Phy steal Dcpelopment j 

(i) To help young people to understand how to live a healthy life. \\ 

(ti) To give opportunities for regular physical exercise and to develop physical ikiUa 

! 

2* Mental Development \ 

(i) To help young prople to learn to concentrate on a piece of work and to carry it 
through systematically and thoroughly. 

(ii) To help them to use their leisure to find out more about subjects that already 
interest them, and to acquire a desire to explore new fields. 

fiii) To stimulate an interest in music, drama, art, literature and scientific discovery. 

(iv) To improve their knowledge of English, and power to use it verbally and in 
writing. 

(v) To help them to acquire an appredadon of the place and responsibility of the 
family in a healthy community. 

(vi) To help them to obtain a good knowledge of conditions in their own country 
and of how they can help to improve them. 

(vii) To help them to learn more about the people of other countries. 

(viii) To help them to learn something of the leadership and cooperadve service neces- 
sary for good cidzenship in a democradc community. 

3. Moral Development 

(i) To foster honourable, tolerant and kindly behaviour in their dealings with their 
fellows. 

(li) To foster an independent and balanced outlook on life. 

In order to achieve these aims it is suggested that a curriculum on die 
hdlowing lines should be arranged. 

Three-sixteenths of the day should be devoted to physical activity to aid 
the ccunplete devebpment, both structural and functional, of the body, to 
cultivate the self-control, self-confidence and self-respect that a sense at 
|diy»cal effidoicy gives; to develop the socially valiudile qualities required by 
{tai^pation in team g^es, to provide a natural oudet for high spirits and 
to tmpWt a taste for activities which, in lata* life, can be enjoyaHe rccieadoni 
» i^ll as a means of keeping fit.” It is pointed out dut one brief woddy 
;«einon is quite inadequate for the achievement of these aims and that it dipiild 
; as an introduction and supplemented by voluntary evaus|; and 

tse^-end activities. Gymnastics, team rames, athletics, dandng, swuai»uq|t 
btntin^, wrestling, fenang, hiking, dimoing, sailing and campmg me 

it is su^sted that the scope should be suffidentiy wide to {»ovide SOBIO' 
which will appeal to all tastes. 
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A fiurtlier thms-dghths dE tlie day diould b« spent in some {nractkal 
acttyyty* Every County CoUcge will contain three craft rooms — one c^uif^xed 
as a centre for domestic activity including cooJcing, dressmakings house 
ftimishing, gardening and care of live-stock; a second fitted out for light 
crafts sucn as painting, drawing, modelling, book crafts, spinning, dyeing, 
weaving and potte^; and a thirdior the heavy crafts — ^wo^ and metal work. 
Music, acting and hlm-making are also included in diis category. Again, die 
•cope of each college should be sufficiendy wide to provide for all tastes and 
talents, so that each student achieves a mastery of at least one activity. In 
addition he should gain an understanding of the background and theory of his 
subject, so that his skill is controlled by a reasoned appredadon of its results. 
It was skill without knowle^c which produced our legacy of ugly and ornate 
furniture and architecture. I^e time spent on practical aedvides should foster 
a cridcal appredadon of design and taste in evervday thinn. 

A quarter of the day should be allocated to General Aedvides,” which 
are best known under the tradidonal clasdficadon as English, cidzenship, 
history, geography, science and mathemadcs, but there should be a complete 
break with the formal approach under these headings. Aedvides embradng 
a number of these ” subjects ” should be the starung-point. The following 
are a few examples : nmning a college magazine or a wall newspaper, holding 
a mock parliament or coundl meedng, me cridcal study of radio talks and 
films, the study of local trades and inoustries, pardcularly those in tVhich the 
students are working. The making of a local survey is a good line of 
approach. The materials are readil^r at hand in the shape of local maps, new 
and old, historical buildings, municipal offices, churches, the climate, the 
geology, the regetadon, and animal and bird life of the district. 

The remaining three-sixteenths of the ^ ^oUld be devoted in some 
aedvity chosen by the students themselves. This may take the form of addi- 
donal dme spent on one of the aedvides already mendoned or in some jmnt 
undertaking such as a literary, debating, scientific, dramatic or musical society. 
The running of a society under skilled guidance is an excellent training in 
the social side of democratic life. 

It will be realised that a curriculum on the above lines can <mly be 
provid^ if there is adequate aexommodadon and staff. It is consisted thm 
the minimum population which can justify a County College u io,nOQ 
providing approximately 8 o smdents per day. It is therefore inadvisalde for 
my but the largest firms to contemplate the establishment of works’ schodi, 
war the number of juveniles in their employment will only justify the neces- 
wry accommodation and staff if they empby at least j/wo workers. 

The staffing of County Colleges will be a vital factor affecting their 
success. It is estimated that 20,000 teachen will be required, and the Wlotv- 


vj young people; tn) an mqmnng mmd. (lu) ability to teach; ffv) over 
MRewty 4 iwr yea« of age; (v) education of degree stsndard or cqitdvalbfat |f 
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trati^ from other types of school, they shodd have six moaths* addi- 
tioiial training. It is hoj:^, however, that many will come from industry 
Hldf, possessing specialised knowledge based on practical experience from 
many fields of work. People with no previous teaching experience will 
requim a training lasting one year and including considerable teaching practice 
in existing day continuation schools and in other institutions where part-time 
day and evening classes arc held. 

Bearing in mind the failure of the attempt to introduce day continuation 
schools after the Great War, due partly to lack of suitable accommoojation 
and adequately tramcd teachers, the Ministry of Education is determine to 
be fully prepared this time. It may therefore be several years before Comity 
Colleges are established. > 

TTie Value of County Colleges.— When they are established, firms will 
lose 20 per cent, of their juvenile labour each day. This loss is in addition to 
those caused by the raising of the school-leaving age in 1947 and to the fall 
in the birth-rate. Fundamental readjustments wiU undoubtedly have to be 
m^e which will require adults to perform many jobs previously regarded 
as junior work. The compensating benefits may be summed up as follows : 

(i) Improved physique and reduced absence from sickness, due to con- 
tinued physical education and easier transition from short school 
houn to a full adult working week. 

(ii) Less maladjustment due to sudden change from senior poation in 
day school to most junior position at worx. 

(iii) Improved sense of responsibility due to increased awareness of the 
r 61 e pbyed in society. 

(iv) Improved performance in clerical work. 

(v) Greater powers of self-expression. 

(vi) A wider field for selection of future supervisors and managers. 

(vii) An all-round raising of the human standards of industry. 

Firms which have already introduced day continuation classes for semi- 
skilled workers, and those wnich do so before the appointed day for compul- 
sory attendance, will undoubtedly reap benefits in the future. They will 
avoid mdden reorganisation at the time when compulsion is introduced, and 
many juveniles who arc handicapped by poor-quality war-time education will 
be made more useful workers and citizens. Such day continuation classes 
should, however, always be introduced with the full co-operation of the Lo^ 
Education Authority, in order to avoid unnecessary expen-te and duplicatton 
ot facilities and so as to be fully in harmony with rature play**, 

THB NEEDS OF THE SfClLLED WORKER AND THE 

TECHNICIAN 

The need for training of the skilled worker has been provided for ever 
skilled crafts came into existence. The craft guilds ofke Middk AffCi 
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had many rules regulating the number, training and warkii]|; condinom ol 
apprentioes. Ihe vows made by the members of the guilds had the backing 
oi the Church and were solemnly dbserved in most cases, and thus die 
ararendce was albrded every opportunity to acquire the skill and knowledge 
of his trade from the master craftsman. With the develc^ment of tnas« 
production, apprenticeship in many trades has tended to decline. Skilled jo^ 
have been broken down into many simple operations which can be performed 
by machines or by semi-skilled operatives. There has, however, been a 
compensating development during die same period of apprenticeship in the 
numerous branches of the engineering industry. Also there has been a great 
development of skilled occupations in those trades, new and dd, which are 
based on chemical processes — ^in brewing, paint-making, plastics, rayon 
manufacture, etc. 

In die engineering and other industries in which apprendeeship exists, die 
trainees may enter the firm as “ craft ” apprentices, having left school usually 
at the mimmum age of fifteen. They may enter at a later age from a 
Grammar, Technical or Public School as ‘^student” apprentices, or they 
rater at the age of twenty-one or twenty-two, having taken a fiill-timr train- 
ing in a university or tcchmcal college, as “ college ” or “ graduate ” 
apprradees. 

Apprendeeship Training.— In all three cases the same type of OTganin- 
tion of practical training applies. A survey is made of all jobs carried oitt 
within die firm which come vrithin the scope of the trade concerned, and 
time is allocated so that all is covered in a period of years. The truning is 
carried out under the supervision of departmental heads, but die Educadon 
and Training Officer superintends the training as a whole and reedives 
periodic reports of progress. Larger firms usually have a spedal apprendoe- 
ship workshop where craft and student apprendees spend an initial permd 
entirely away from production work, ana under the supervision of !« p*y»Vl 
apprentice instructors. There is usually a definite time each year when 
apprenticeship commences, and the number employed is related to the frnme 
requirements of the firm. It is thus possible to plan the tr aining over an 
extended period. It is possible to provide a common course for a niiml)»y 
crafte during the early sta^ and, after a period of perhaps two yott^ 
specialisation will begin. Five years is the commonest period for ers^ 
apprenticeship, but this figure is ^uite arbitrary and it is generally atifnityd 
mat some trades can be mastered in a much shorter period with pn^ tnuit- 
Ing, while others require many further years of study and expe rie n ce bdom 
Che trainee can be regarded as fully qualified. 

Small firms with a limited range of equipment and work find k difficolt: 
o give their apprentices a suffidrady comprehensive practical training. A 
xxtain anaount of co-operation exists between firms whereby iqipienticei are 
flterdiu!^ to provide wider experience, but a great deal more tp le 
Sotte. Tm Minkry Eduatitm's lead in this matter is wdbome, and It 
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i« to be hoped that firms, both large and small, and die local aothorides will 
oo<0|)erate in making available the necessary workshop experience in each 
tivde to eiuare thoroughly trained craftsmen and ttchnidans. 

Some theoretical training is sometimes given within firms, but this is 
vntally left to the technical institutes and alleges. Craft apprentices most 
cmumcmly aim at taking the certificates of the City and Guilds of London 
Ihttitute, for which there are intermediate and final examinations covering a 
wide range of trades. The National Certificates, which are issued iointl|^ by 
the Ministry of Education and the professional body concerned, are of a 
higher academic standard, though less detailed practical knowledge is 
required. They are usually taken by the more ambitious craft apprentice vid 
by the college apprentice. The Ordinary National Certificate examinadipn 
is usually sat for after three years’ apprenticeship, and the Higher National 
Certificate after a further two years. The latter is a part exemption from 
die Associateship examination of a number of the professional associations. 
The External B.Sc. Degree of London University is also taken on a part-time 
basis by many student apprentices. The college apprentice joins the firm 
already in possession of a University Degree or a National Diploma and, if 
his training has been thorough, he will have spent considerable periods in 
practical work. In certain colleges the full-time Engineering courses arc 
limited to the Autumn and Spring terms, thus leaving the six months’ period 
from April to September tor practical experience each year. This is of great 
value, not only tor providing technical experience, but also for introducing 
die student to workmg conditions and affording him an opportunity to mix 
with and get to understand the people vrith whom he will later be working 
full-time. 

It is very important that the training given within the firm and the voca- 
tional education provided by the Local Education Authority or university be 
properly correlated, and the firm’s Education and Training Officer can fdav 
a big part in achieving this. He can furnish the technical college with fuu 
dktails of the proposed syllabus of practical traiiung and arrange for altera- 
dems if necessary. He can also keep the firm’s apprentice instructors, and 
die heads of departments in which apprentices are being trained, fully 
informed of the work which is being done in the technical college and of 
die progress which each apprentice is making. 

A great deal of vocational education for apprentices is still carried <m in 
the evening, but an ever-increaring number oi firms allow day^dme ndease. 
There are no separate figures for apprendees, but the total numl^ student! 
sdeased for day-time classes in the years 1945-6 was 127,000 and the time 
tEotmed varied from three to fifteen hours per week. The most usual periods 
were One half-day, two half-days, or one whole day. 

JNoi^«^nnetitice Tnitiee Tedmiciatis.— In skimMl occupatimit other than 
die* wmf foanches of engineering, there is a much less widely accepted 
Ifl lilli deti (d ap^eiukeship and a consequent greater nduetmoe to aUiow 
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fim x^eue. T%ere u, however, no reasoa why a tmuie biologiet, plaatioi 
chemist or fuel technologist should receive auy len favourable treatment than 
an apprentice eimneer. Firms which accept the pdk^ set out in the IntrO' 
ducto^ section of this work, no matter what the tradition niay be, are forced 
to the concluaem diat staff of whatever gr»ie or occupation are entitled to 
equal oppominity to develop their talents. Junior technical stafl, laboratory 
asnstants and similar grades are accordingly granted time to attend classes 
under the same regulations as apply to student apprentices. These regula- 
tions usually incluoe payment of foes for attendance and for examinations, 
in addition to wages during absence. Assistance may be given in the pur- 
chase of books and equipment, and a period of full-time absence prior to 
important examinations may also be given. 

In the case of apprentices and other technical trainees below the age ol 
eighteen, a certain amount of non-vocational education is usually included 
in the syllabus of the day-time classes. The view is widely accepted that 
English should be studied, and a certain number of local authorities and 
employers feel that other cultural subjects should be included. 

It is an unfortunate fact that antagonistic views exist on this question cd 
vocational versus “ cultural ” education. There is a tendency for the so<aUed 
'* hard-headed business man ” to condemn any teaching which is not striedy 
applicable to the trade concerned, while the teacher or headmaster with a 
ctasacal background is inclined to take a narrow view of culture as being 
limited to the humanities. In fact, no such dichotomy exists — ^it is not die 
subject but the way in which it is taught and the purpose for which the 
learning is acquired which determine whether it is cultural or odierwise. 
The training which physical science gives in logical thinking, in drafting 
conclusions and testing tneories by experiments is of inestimable cultural value 
if the subject be approached in the right way. We live in an environment 
which is subject to natural laws, and the understanding of diem laws which 
is acquired by the engineering student is as truly cultural as foe suidy of the 
human laws and customs or any age. If a junior in a commercial artist*! 
mdio studies draiving, foe subject is vocational. If a chemist studies drawing, 
it becomes cultural. 

It will be noted that the Ministry of Education in making its 
BMndations on foe allocation of time in County Colleges clashes activitiei 
tmder foe headings: physical education, practical activities and elective pur- 
nits. It deprecates foe divisitm into vocational and non-vocational stdijecfl* 
Alt the same time, it is stated that courses of a vocational character, in the 
Mrmally accepted sense, should not occupy more than five outdf eight periofo 

foe student’s time, and that in the tint year moat of the work should be 
general and not specific.” 

As foe majori^ of apprenticeships commence at foe age of fo^n, foiii 
neans foat dw ^fous ot many apprenticeship courses will require to h© 
Nodjuned » iadude foreedghfos of a day devoted to physical nxd geneml 
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^dac^km, Tliis may be acfaiared by Inaiea^g the anwoQt of tioiite 

chsaes by another half-day per week. A second solutiim is .to reduce 
d^dy die content of ^ vocational part of the syllabus and spread it over a 
loQger period, and a third solution is to move part of the vocational educatiem 
over to evening study. In deddina which of these three actions to take, 
managements should bear in mind the following facts : 

(0 One of the purposes of the introduction of County Colleges is to 
leduw the strain of evening study on adolescent employees. ji 

(u) This docs not mean that a big reduction in tne numbers attending 
evoiing classes is anticipated, but rather that compulsory attendance durins 
the day will encourage more juveniles to take up voluntary cultural^ and 
lecreational studies in the evening. 

(Ui) This country has maintained its high standard of technical c6m- 
petence not because of its attention to, but in spite of its neglect of, technical 
education. 

(iv) In the United States a very high percentage of juveniles attend school 
full-time to the age of eighteen and, before the war, both Germany and the 
Soviet Union were devoting a much higher proportion of their resources to 
technical education than Br^n. 

Taking these focts into account, and bearing in mind the increasing need 
for technical skill if this cotmtry is to maintain its standard of living, it will 
be ^n that another half-day per week of juvenile manpower is a small 
sacrifice to make. 


THE NEEDS OF THE OFFICE WORKER 

The educational background of entrants into office work is as widely 
vari^ as tiiat of htetory trainees for skilled occupations. They may start 
strjtight from school at the minimum leaving age; they may come after a 
penod of full-time training at a commercial institute or college; they may 
oome with a good Grammar School or Public School education, or they 
may enter at a later age holding a university degree in Commerce ot 
Economics. 

Whatever the mode of entry or grade of work to be undertaken, tiione 
is a particular need for office workers to acquire some initial badkground 
loiowledge of the firm, its people, its products and its processes. Tlus need 
is Vvcll luustrated by the case or a clerk in the buying department of a hcavy- 
<^en)ical firm who continued to wonder for a period of years why she was 
^ orders for such a large number and variety of “ valves ” — her 
qhsy association with valves was radio. Office workers frequently deal witii 
it^s^ com, wages and prices concerning people and commodities with 
srauch mey have no personal contan^ They may dictate or type Imers anti 
Deports on matters quite outside their ken. It is obvious that t heir effieieftc y 
said their interest in the work can be inensued by {wotiding them a 
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ooiurete pteture of die nutters widu which they deal on paper. The 
of detail given varies with the grade of ofBce vrorker concerned. A co st 
uKountant or a works manag^’s ^retaiy requires a more a>mplete picture 
than someone typing or filing invoices. Introauctory tours of the company’s 
premises ^d tuks on the products and procesKs arc not only valuable ror 
pving this concrete picture, but contact with the work of the factory, waic- 
nouse or retail shop helps to break down that antagonism which so frequently 

sasta between the omce worker and the factory worker, or even the 
salesman. 

^ The jumor office worker starting straight from school at fifteen is usually 
givm a period of messenger work which is valuable for providing information 
sn me geography of the firm and a general picture of departmental activities 
and personalities. Continued education is essential to this grade if he is to 
avoid running into a blind alley. This education is frequen^ undertaken in 
me wenmg, though jm increasing number of firms release their office juniors 
tor day classes. As in the case of apprentices, continued education can be 
omer entirely vocational or designed to include general subjects as well, 
rnc value of a sound knowledge of English to a trainee typist cannot he 
aver-emphasised, for no amount of mechanical skill in shorthand or typO' 

wnong can compensate for an inability to spell or to understand and vvntc 
good Enghsh. 

Girls who enter office work straight from school at the age of fifteen 
^ye us^lv b^ scCTcgated as a group from the less inteUigent children in 
thar school. They have specialised in “ intellectual ” subjecte while the less 
intelligent, who were destined for retail trade or manud work, have been 
oven a traimng in various aspects of domestic science. Thus it frequcntlv 
Japp^s that a young office worker, whose life is filled with work, travelKni 
f ® suburb, soad and recreational activities and perhaps vocation3 

marrying and shouldering domestic 
^ “ involved. The intnSuctioto of 

^^2 slmulddo much to right this state of affairs. In Yoo/AV 

of Education devotes a separate chapter to the 
^s of gtels m Couny ^lieges. It is pointed out that “ their own hapfa- 

community, requires that they should be A 
A ‘than many who undertake it at the 

ffik f approach to the domestic crafts and to health, m 

“ advocatwl, and it is particularly stated that ** d» 
tmd work ou^ed is not unsuitable for the more mentally alert type di 

^ important as for anyone dse. Shewill 

JJjoy ^ education as much as her slower companions, but she will be leadv 

£ able to go feuthcr.” $om 
provide opMitumties for domestic science training dther oil 
"ntroiution dm under the Loaf Bdueatkift 

'WitBortty. Mate office jimioi* also have an obvious need fiw the dtesd^mai*: 
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pi MOie ^yncal sldU i£ tliek wcMrkmg lives are to be devoted to derica} 
aedvitjr. 1 m County Colleges syllabus should ensure that this need is met 
Juidor Grades.— The types of clerical work to which office juniors 
stmght from school at the minimum leaving age may aspire can be classified 
as follows: records clerk, book-keeper, calcuhting-aumne operator, copy 
typist, shorthand typist, secretary. The vocational education for these occu- 

C tions is available in evening classes at all commercial institutes under the 
teal Education Authorities and is also provided by a wide variety of private 
commercial colleges. A number of firms release their junior office\ stafi 
during the day for such education, and a small number provide it in their 
own training departments. When the County Colleges are introducdfl, it 
will be catered for during the five-eighths of the day which may be spe^t in 
vocational study. The examinations of the Royal S^ety of Arts are usually 
taken. 

Office staff may enter either possessing a general commercial training or 
qualified to do a specific job, e.g. shorthand, typing or calculating-machine 
operating. In either case there is need for consiocrable simplemcntary train- 
ing in the actual clerical procedures and systems of the firm. This can be 
done either by a central training department or by the department managers 
concerned, who may be aided considerably by taking the Training Wimin 
Industry Job Instruction Course. There is a body of information on most 
clerical jobs which should be reduced to the form of a job manual; this can 
be used as a basis for training and as a book of reference for those doing the 
job. Such manuals can well be prepared by the Education and Training 
Officer with the aid of the supervison concerned. For example, a mamud 
for a personal secretary prepared after detailed study of the routine of a 
number of executives’ secretaries has been found to produce a marked im- 
provement in the service which these secretaries were able to give. Manuals 
covering more complicated office systems arc sometimes prepared by potential 
office supervisors as part of their training for promotion. 

In tne case of calculating-machine operators it is usual to have them 
trained by the manufacturers of the machines, though mme large firms have 
tl»ir own instructors who have been trained in the use of all the machines 
used by the firm. They are then able to prepare suitable courses based on 
ffieir own training and on the special uses to which the machines arc put by 
die firm. 

Senior Grades.— Office staff who enter with a good Grammar School or 
Piffilic School eduration usually aim at a specialised prt^esdonal qualifica- 
tion. TTie following are some of the branches which can be fwlowed: 
at»ramtancy, advertising, buying, peimnnel management, company lecro- 
ttadd practice, sales management, statistics, tranqxMtatioa. There are pro- 
lessnaial associations covering all these activities and setting stasulardi fiw 
.iinniainaticMis. Courses which lead to the associaieship exaimnationi cam bf 
, ligSinea in many commercial institutes and collies. 


£t>DCAii6N Am rummo i$i 

General coounerdal qnalificatmas ate becoming increasingly popular, 
fbere is a three years’ course for a Naticma! Certificate in Cmmaerce, wlficb 
is held at manv commercial colleges and can be taken widiout die student 
having attained any specific prevKms standard of general education. The 
National Certificate in Commerce is administers by die Association 
British Chambers of Commerce in conjunction with the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, and the syllabus can be varied to meet the needs of any particular district, 
ft usu^ly includes: English, Business Economics, Accounts, Mathematics, 
Statistics, and General I^w. Higher National Certificate may also be 
taken, specialising in a more limited mid. For the more ambitious student 
who has matriculated, there is the external degree of the University ct Londtm 
— either Bachelor of Commerce or B.Sc. (Economics). These cover similar 
subjects to a more advanced stage. 

Study for any of these specialised or general qualifications is usually 
pursued entirely in the evening. A few firms allow time off work for regular 
study and for an intensive “ cram ” immediately before cxaimnations, but 
these arc exceptional. As a general rule office workers are not granted the 
same facilities as trainees who arc following the traditional apprenticeships, 
l^s attention is paid to thdr training within the firm, and in me commeicial 
institutes and colleges the courses arc limited and the standard of t eaching 
frequently not very high. It is to be hoped that the implementation of the 
clauses of the 1944 Education Act concerning further education vrill lead to 
a higher standard of office training among all grades and throughout the 
country. 


THE NEEDS OF SELLING STAFF 

^ The distribution of commodities as a distinct and separate sphere of 
activity only assumed the proportions of an important national occupation in 
^e early nineteenth century. Previously it had been an adjunct of prodisction 
in each particulu^ ^adc and the guilds had strict rules limiting or even pro* 
hibiting the activities of entrepreneurs. Thus the trainee salesman was not 
usually confined to selling alone, but also carried out cither the whole or the 
final stage of manufacture. He was protected from exploitation by the 
traditions and rules governing apprentuxship, and had every tmportunhy to 
aualify as a master craftsman. The Industrie Revolution rehiltetlin the need 
for large-scale distribution, and wholesale and retail lelUng developed 
accordingly. It reached its peak in 1939 when 23 per cent, of all mfllw ftyf 
^ per cent of all female luveniles leaving schdm enter^ the distributive 
fiTMes. The figures have fallen very considerably, but it is still the occupation 
with the largest numbers in the country. 

fe the latter half of the nineteenth century, apprenticeship ceased to exist 
m tact, th^^ it remained in name as a pretext for the payment; of nominat 
witBCi. Working hours were such as to preclude all poanbility cl everting 
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study. Even in die nineteen'diirties» working hours were still much 
than in most other occupations and ^e late closing time made attendance at 
dasies didicult Today, conditions are very much oetter, though the gradual 
return o£ later closing hours may again make attendance at evening classes 
difficult, especially for suburban mop assistants wishing to travel to the centre 
of a lar^e city. 

Training within the retail business is limited to the large stores, to the 
Cooperative Societies, and to certain multiple shops. In the large stores, 
trainmg can be given in short periods extending over a comparatively long 
time, while in the case of small units with a wide geographical distribution it 
is usual to have one or more central training establimments which \ give 
intensive full-time courses lastly for a period of a week or so. \ 

The training of selling staff^falls into three sections : knowledge of mer- 
chandise, knowledge of departmental routine, and skill in salesmanship. 

Merchandise IGiowledge. — A sound knowledge of his merchandise is an 
essential for every salesman if he is to give the service which customers want. 
He should know about the commodity in use rather than how it is made. 
For example, in the case of clothes he is not concerned with the wool from 
Australia or even with the details of the manufacture of the cloth or of the 
garment. The customer is not interested in these things, but in answers to 
some of the following questions : 

t. How does the quality of the material compare with other materials^ 

2. How will it stand up to wear — will it keep its shape and colour, will it lose its 
surface, will it wash? 

3. Is the workmanship ^o<^ — are the trimmings well finished? 

4. Is the style suitable — is it in keeping with the customer’s background, age, etc.? 

5. Is the style, colour, etc., fashionable? Is it a passing fashion or likely to be in 
vo^e for some dme^ Is it excluuve? Is it novel? 

6. Will it be comfortable and warm — or cool? 

7. Will it be serviceable— can it be worn in the city and in the country, in the 
morning and in the evening? 

8. Is it gOTO value for the money? 

9. Is the maker’s name well known? Has he a good reputation? 

10. Is tiiere a guarantee? 

Hie salesman must know all the answers to these and similar questions, 
and have the skill to sense which are important to the particular customer. 
Too often training in knowledge of merchandise has been concerned exclu- 
nvely witb background information which had little bearing on the sale8mw*s 
moblem — ^the satisfaction of the customer. Knowledge of Australian dai^ 
mming or Kenya coffee-growing is, no doubt, of interest to some people 
but ^ customer wants to know : Is the Australian butter as good as English, 
will it keep, does it retain its vitamin content; is the Kenya cofiee as gewd as 
dmailiah, what is the best way to make and serve it? 

Background information on the ori^ and manufacture the oofiEuiiodity 
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is caujr to come by and easy to impart It is much more difficult to provide 
answers to all the varied questions which customers may ask. In fact n good 
salesman goes on learning new answers all his life. A training department in 
a large store rec^ukes the cooperation of the supervisorv staff in every depart* 
ment in preparmg merchanmse manuals which can oe used as a basis for 
training, and the training can mily be done centrally if the nunfoers merit it 
In a multiple firm where the ranee of commodities is limited and stanr 
dardisedy the merchandise knowledge can be taught centrally and in^- 
porated in the salesmanship instruction. Whatever the centralised training 
service may be, the continued imparting of merchandise knowledge is a 
responsibility of departmental supervisory staff, and an increasing number of 
foms are recognising that the supervisory staff need encouragement and help 
in passing on thdr teowledge to their staff. Training Wimin Industry Job 
Instruction is helpful in bringing home to them the need for instructional 
work on their part. 

Knowledge of Routine.— The second need of the salesman is knowledge 
of departmental routine, which includes the clerical and financial procedures 
involved in the sales transaction, stock-keeping, departmental dimlay, wrap- 
ping of precis, etc. The clerical and financial work can be taught centrally 
in a training departm^t, and this is usually done in large stores where new 
staff go through an introductory course dealing with general information 
Md rules of the firm and including the “ store system." The trainees are 
instructed by demonstration and by actual practice in filling up the bill trf 
sale and the various other forms which arc used. Sometimes a test is g^ven 
at the end of the cotuse before the new salesman is permitted to use a sales 
book. As stock-keeping, display and wrapping or parcels all vary from 
department to department, in a store these are best taught departmentally by 
the departmental staff or with their aid. In the case of a multiple nrm, 
fbese can again be incorporated along with instruction in salesmanship and 
merchandise. 

Salesmanship.— Skill in salesmanship is the third need. In some of the 
multiple firms training in this art is given to all sales people. No matter 
what their previous experience may be, they are given an initial course, 
followed by regular refresher courses. The method used is “ demmistratiott 
sales ” carried out by the training staff, followed by actual practice tales by 
the trainees, selling to the instructor and to each other. 

In stores a simOar method is used, but the training is usually given oidy to 
junior staiff. In a store where many classes of merchandise are sedd, it is 
much more difhcult to formulate a salesmanship course which is appUc^NIe 
to aU depai^ents. Merchandise must be selected for training purposes 
which wul illustrate principles which are commtm to all department*. A 
good medbod of belong the trainees to become aware of foek own defictmown 
and to improve theu* technique is to get die group to rate each other's per- 
formance on pmnts sudi as the fidlowing: 
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(a) A{^i«anmee and depot iit— «aK o( 

manlier. 

(A) Speech — clarity, cometnen and 
Socncy. 

(c) Tact and courtesy. 

in winning nistomer's con- 
ndenoe. 

(e) Ability to discover customer’s needs. 

{fi Skill in bringing out correct selling 
points. 


(g) %U1 in hatuSiag and diipli|iag m» 

chandiae. 

(h) Skin in guiding sdecdon. 

m Skill in suggestmg alternatives, 
m Skill in handling price. 

(4) Skill in deding with objectsont. 

(0 Ability to suggest additional pwv 
chases. 

(m) Skill in closing the sale. 


In the discussions which follow the demonstrations and practice salks, the 
instructor brings out the important points under the four steps of thelsale: 
t. approaching the customer; a. discovering customer's need; 3. meeting the 
need and guitOng to a choice; 4. closing the sale. 

Masses of literature have been written on salesmanship, and attempts haic 
been made to classify human beings into types so that the salesman can 
decide on the category into which his customer falls and treat him accordingly. 
In the writer’s view such methods can only lead to disastrous errors in the 
numerous cases where the system of classification breaks down. A much 
more fruitful line of approach is to give a general training in human ten- 
dencies and motives wluch is helpful in providing a clue to the varying needs 
of different individuals in different circumstances. 

A limited amount of training for the retail trade has been provided by 
the Local Education Authorities, but it cannot be said that the vocational 
needs of employees have been catered for to the same extent as in other 
branches of commerce. In London the Technical Institute for the Distributive 
Trades provides courses in several branches of merchandise (e.g. textiles, 
boots and shoes, and food products), in “ Principles of Retgil IMstribution,” 
in Salesmanship, in Advertising, Display and in Merchandise Control. It is 
likely that this range will be extended in the near future. In other commer- 
cial colleges and institutes a more limited range of courses has been availaUe, 
and they have not always been entirely successful. The requirements iff the 
Education Act 1944 for Further Education should lead to the development of 
higher standards and more extensive facilities for retail training, including a 

r iter proportion of day-time classes. This should be particular benefit to 
small business which is unable m provide for its employees die focUides 
which the la^ store or multiple concern can make available. Alio, when 
the County Collets are established, there will be a demand for a great 
ekiendon of fadlides for retail instruction to cover the ffve^ighdui of the day 
which can be devoted to vocational education. Existing colle^ and insdtiitn 
catering for the retail trade will provide the s^xond- and tmrd-year Coimty 
courses. Existing courses usually aim at die examinadems of the City 
and Gtiilcb of l^don Institute or specifw trade qualificadoiis. These oaotio^ 
Iwteever, be said to be generally recognised and widely adopted. 

Whidesak SdUag Staff. —Much M what hfa bem srid conoeniiiig # 
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fdail ^oafUM apfiliai equally to nleauea who ait aeUing for a manufo&> 
turo' or whoj^^or. 'nieit is, however, less trunixig in salesmanship 
provided hj manufactorers and wholesalers dian ^ large rdailers—a non^le 
exception oeing the vacimm-cleaner industry, tm majority of whdemle 
salesmen do, however, receive incidental or specific training in 
merchandise which they sell. In die case of cotain spedality commodities, 
this may be very extensive and may even require the background knowledge 
provideo by a Bachelor of Science degree, ^e tendency both in retail and 
wholesale selling is towards the provision of an enlightened service to the 
customer and away from the socalled high>power salesmanship which took 
no account of building up the goodwill of the concern as a b^ for future 
sales. A certain amount of training for wholesale salesmanship is provided 
by Local Education Authorities but more adequate facilities should result 
from implementing the 1944 Education Act, as in the case of retail. 

THE NEEDS OF THE SUPERVISOR 

In previous sections we have seen how the needs of various types of workers 
can be catered for by education and training. The psycholomcal welfare of 
workers is, however, very much affected by the people under whom they work, 
as well as by their individual training and education. It is therefore oi fund»> 
mental imf^tance for a firm to have a well-trained team of supervisors, dm 
word “ supervisor ” being used in its vitidest sense to cover production d^art> 
ment nunagers, foremen, charge-hands, office managers, head cashiers, 
selling-department managers and so on. 

The Imt attempt to organise a comprehensive course for foremen and 
odier factory supervisors was made in 1933, when the Soutii-East London 
Technical C^lleK inaugurated a course. After an experimental period id 
five years, a standard syllabus for a two years’ course was evolved in co-opera- 
tion with the Institute of Industrial Administration, which awarded a otftfii- 
cate m candidates who passed die sessional examinations. The denoand for 
thia course was small until 1941, when Mr. Ernest Bevin became Minister cl 
Labour and National Service and sponsored an abridged course in technical 
colleges and institutes in all parts 01 the country. W^n rix mondis ol tlbe 
inception of the Ministry of Labour scheme five thousand supervisors wae 
attending. The syllabus was as follows : 

Getterd Principles of Foremanship and Snpemsion.‘---~l>c 9 doptomt d 
aio^ra industry; factory organisatioti, the foreman’s job-HNwanisatioti, 
ipetudisatioa and co-ordination; supervisory leadership, functwnal alid 

srtmental nipe^sion, technique of supervision, qual^tkms for 
ymm and how to improve. 

Pmeifles oif PrMueritm Orgamndon and PUmmng. — Scope id ptoduo* 
Ifon organisation and planning, departmental respontibility; design aOd 
hiytnkt, plaitf, jigSi tods, etc.; inflection; juxahiction ccmtvd, sfodt bbiitrd, 
and latefoting, proginnwiilaiiiting^ sionduiepiflg. 
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Wkmems of Personnel Ummeemenf. — Penomidi maiiageiiMat as a 
don of iiulustrjr; organisation and duties of a perscmnel de|>arttneat>-Hselecti^ 
and engagonent; training; promc^on; termination; welfve and lodal 
amenities; industrial legislation; joint consultation; industrial psycht^gy; 
the supervisor’s contribution to a sound personnel policy. 

Costing and Remuneration . — Objects of costing as an dd to management; 
Eow a cost is constructed, cost data, standard costs; overheads or on-<osts, 
time4>ooking, pay-roll compilation; rate-setting and operanon-planniOj^; time 
study. 

Prior to the war very few British firms had any form of supervisor]! train- 
ing, and those which had tended to concentrate on the conference metuod of 
instruction. The war, however, stimulated the development of supervisory 
training within industry itself as well as in the technical colleges, and many 
war fiactoties introduced concentrated short-term courses on a syllabus similar 
to die above. These courses had the advantage of being specifically related 
to each particular industry, thus providing concrete intormation illustrated 
by examples from the supervisor’s own fidd of experience. The main draw- 
badt Ot the Institute of Industrial Administration course is its general and 
theoretical character. The majority of supervisors are not educated to think 
in terms of general prindples. They thus found the technical college lectures 
remote from their everyday experience and frequendy failed to relate the 
prindples which were taugnt to their supervisory job. 

Ttaiiung Within Industry.— This difficulty was overcome in the United 
States by the development of the Training Within Industry Service under 
die au^ces of the War Manpower Commission. The Training Within 
Industry technique is based on the Socratic method, and was first applied 
to industry in the Great War when technicians were given short courses to 
make diem profident as vocational teachers. In 1940, shordy after the fall 
of France, the Training Within Industry organisation was set up widi the 
following objects; 

"To anist defence industries to meet dieir manpower needs by training within 
industry ea<^ wotker to make die fullest use of his best skfll up to the maximum his 
individual ability; 

"To render wedfic advisory assistance to defence industries in inaugurating prO' 
grammes whidi mey will carry on widiin their own plants at their own expense.’" 

The organisation worked as a training consultant service to industry 
tmdi August 1941 when it became evident mat much of its woric was wasted 
bocnise of the inability of industry to implement the advice. This led to a 
decsami to concentrate on supervisory training. The first programme to be 
tievirioped was Jd> Instruction, which has already been described under 
aidisection 2 <m **The Needs of the Sani-skilied Worker.” By October 1945 
$mr a million supervisors had been successfully trained in Job Instotidion. 

fob M^bods was launched in September 1^ and by October * 
qmmr of a miUioa supervisors had Ix^ suooesmilly trrined. 
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The |ob Ntediods programme is oemoeroed widi tninii^ the sttpesviam 
to «>ak<» the best use ol available maduites, equipment, materials and 
nrorkers. It includes an initial demonstraticai oE a iob badly handled, illus> 
tnting pour use of a machine, much unnecessary movement <A the operator 
md waste of materials. The improved method is then demonstrated and the 
principles of elementary motion study are built up as foUowr on the bans 
of the example : 


f/ep 7 — Brea\ Down the Job 

1. List aU details of the }ob exactly as 
done by the present method. 

, 3. Be sure details indude all material- 
I handling, machine work, hand work. 

11 — Question every Detail 

>■ I. Use these types of quesdons : 

[ Why is it necessary? 

What is its purpose? 

Where should it be done? 

When should it be done? 

. Who is best qualified to do it? 

How can it best be done? 

2. Also question the 

Materials, Machines, Equipment, 
Totds, Paper-work, Dengn, Layout, 
Work-place, Safety, Housekeeping. 

f<rp III — Develop the New Method 

I. Eliminate unnecessary details. 

[ 3 . Comluoe details when practical. 


3. Rearrange for better sequence. 

4. Simphfy all necessary details: 

To make the work earner and safer 
—lay out materials, tools and eqidp- 
ment at the best places in w 
proper work area; use gravtw-feed 
hoppers and dro^elivery chutes; 
let both hands do useful wwk; use 
devices instead of hands for hold' 
ing work, 

5. Work out your idea widi odiers. 

6. Write up your proposed new 

method. 

Step IV. — Apply the New Method 

1. Convince your own supervisor. 

2. Submit for approval on sifety, quidity, 
quantity and cost. 

3. (^nvince die operators. 

4. Put the new mediod to work. Use it 
until a better way is developed. 

5. Give credit where credit is due. 


f The Job Methods programme is most readily applied to manual and 
mple machine operations but it has also been extensively and successfully 
)ea in clerical work. It is not a substitute for the introduction of scientific 
iotion study. Indeed, it has been found of «reat assistance to the motkm- 
iidy cn^eer in getting co-operation in the cKvelopment and application 
iw memods. One of the greatest obstacles whicn a motion-study dqjuurt- 
lent has to overcome is the resistance of line supervision and oporatives. 
ois is due to natural human conservatism, but also to the unWtunate 
aodation of motion study with the cutting of f»ece-work rates. Tninii^ 
fidiin Industry Job Methods can do much to break down piejudices by 
Rwiding simple explanations which remove widespread ignorance a pd nua - 
iderstanding. 

Hie Job Relations Programme was the last of die three to be devdeped, 
meet the supervisors* need lot help in handling people. It wsa launched 
Pdmiary 1943, and nevly half a million supervisors luul been trsdaed by 
It follows similar lines to the odicr programmes, except that the 
*•” prindplet for good industrial relatkuis are jpvai at the 
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ci dye course and only referred to incidentally in the later stages. Thm 
principles are : («) Let each worker know how he is getting along; (^) Give 
Credit when due; (c) Tell people in advance about changes which will aifect 
them; (d) Make me best use of each person’s ability; (e) People must be 
treated as individuals. 

At the present stage of our industrial and political development in 
Britain, when all political parties, the employers’ rederations and the trade 
ttiuons are all agreed that conditions are ripe for the introduction of some 
measure of industrial democracy, it would seem that item (e) hardly goes hi 
enough. People not only expect to be told in advance about changes which 
will affect them, they want to be consulted before the decision to introduce 
a change affecting them is made. Employers claim to be consulted by the 
Government before a new law or Order in Council affecting their business is 
introduced. Senior executives expect to be consulted by their managing 
director before a decision is arrived at, and so on down the line to the foreman 
in his relations with his workpeople. 

Item (d)— Make the best use of each person’s ability ” — might also be 
anmlified. Utde help is given as to how the supervisor snould set about the 
difficult task of vocational guidance within his oepartment. 

However, the main value of Job Relations lies in the four-step method for 
handling problems. An example is given of a human problem badly handled, 
and this is used as a basis for establishing the following scheme : 

HOW TO HANDLE A PROBLEM 
Dctcrmiae Objective* 

Stef I. — Get the Facts 

Review the record. 

Find out what rules and customs apply. 

Talk with individuals concerned. 

Get opinions and feelings. 

BE SURE YOU HAVE THE WHOLE STORY. 

Stef 2. — Weigh and Decide 

Fit the facts mother. 

Consider their bearing on each odier. 

What postiUe actions are there? 

Check practices and policies. 

Considtf the objective and effect on individual, group and production. 

DONT JUMP TO CONCLUSIONS. 

Step 3. — Ta^e Action 

Are you g(^g to handle this yourself? 

Do you need help in handling? 

Should you refer diis to your supervisor? 

Watdh me tuning of your action. 

DONrr PASS THE BUCfL 
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How Msoa w93l joa follow 
How oista vrill you need to check? 

Watch for d»n^ in cuqxit, attituckt and lelationihips. 

DID YOUR ACTION ACHIEVE YOUR OBJECTIVE? 

Further problems are used to Ulustrate the importance of each pardcolar 
Hep, and the trainees themselves produce their own problems, to which the 
uctliod is applied. 

Training Within Industry Job Relations is undoubtedly a most valuable 
GMitribution to the improvement of human relations in industry. Its value 
lies in its insistence on immediate application to the supervisor’s own prob- 
lems. Lectures of the normal type on aspects of industrial psychology are 
freouendy incffecdve because the advice mven is abstract and intangible. Even 
if the substance of the lectures is amply illustrated with good examples, it is 
still something difiFercnt from the suj^rvisor’s own experience. Though the 
bearing on his own case is evident, there may be a resistance in his mind 
which prevents him seeing the application. Job Relations brings home to 
him the direct apolication to the problems facing him on the job. 

Training Witnin Industry was introduced into Britain in September 1944. 
For a considerable time the directors of Hoover Ltd. and Kodak Ltd. had 
been urging the Government to take it up, but it was not until it was too late 
to help war production that the Ministi7 of Labour and National Service was 
prevailed ujran to send a representative to the United States to study the 
scheme. On his return this official established a department to provide a ser- 
vice to industry which is now operated on a regional basis. For smaller firms 
the Ministry provides a trainer who conducts the courses for the supervisors 
within the firm. Each course takes ten hours — five two-hour sessions held in 
•n« week — ^with ten supervisors attending. For larger firms the Nfinistry 
gives a full week of intensive training to the firm’s own nominee, who in turn 
trains die firm’s supervisors. Up to February 1947 the numbers of supervises 
who had successfully passed through the course in the British Isles was : 

Job Instruction . . 67,739 

Job Relations . 17,721 

Job Methods ^> 47 ® 

Comparison with the American figures, taking into account ditference in 
jK^Kilation, reveal that British industry has been slow to avail itself die 
Benefits of Training Within Industry, though most of die 870 firms whkh 
have adopted it assert that the results nave bera apod. 

Full tktails of the service can be obtained by contacting the Re^onal 
Gontndler of the Ministry of Labour and National Service in the region in 
whkh the busineas is situated. 

m Value of Tmtni^ Withtn Indiistrv.-Within the limits of its field 
of operadon Training Withm Indtntry has acme much to popularise trainmg 
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and acceptance tox the idea that it is somedung which should take 

during working hours as part of the serious business of the firm. 
TTie Training Within Industry programmes make it clear that their scope is 
limited and that they are not concerned with knowledge of the actual work 
or of the, firm’s policies and practices and of supervisory responsibilities; and 
numbers of firms have recognised this and have augmented Training Within 
Industry with training in other aspects of supervisory work. On the otha 
hand there is a danger, which has become evident, that firms come to regard 
Training Within Industry as a training panacea. The fact that a firm’s 
supervisory staff have taken the three Training Within Industry programmes 
means nothing at all unless they are applying what they have learnt and 
unless it has stimulated the development of further training and educational 
activity both within the firm and outside. 

The curriculum for supervisory courses within the firm should be based 
on a careful analysis of the job concerned. This can be made by (he Educa> 
tion and Training Officer attaching himself during the entire day or shift on 
several occasions to several individual members of the supervisory team. He 
should choose these individuals with the object of obtaining a representative 
cross-section and gaining an impression of normal average supervisory prac- 
tice. He should make a record of the following information : 

(a) The routine followed and the times taken on each taric. 

(b) The duties which the supervisor delegates to people in his charge, 
those which he carries out himself and those on which he seeks a decision 
freun above. 

(c) The background knowledge required for the efficient performance 
of ail duties (knowledge of firm, its people, policies, procedures, etc.). 

An investigation of tms kind usually reveals that supervisors, even in the 
same grade, vary gready in their conception of their job and in their mode of 
carrying it out It is necessary to review the existing practices and conceptions 
of tne ]ob, consider contradictions and differences, and arrive at a uniform 
interpretation of duties with the aid of specialist executives and, if necessary, 
of management 

Having arrived at an agreed curriculum, the Education and Training 
Officer should not attempt to impart all the information himself. He should 
(d>tain the services of the firm’s experts wherever possible and, if necessary, 
obtain assistance from outside. It is useful, however, that he, himself, or 
members of his own staff should cover a number of subjects, for the practical 
reason that they can step into the breach at short notice if one of the experts 
from outside the training depautment should default. 

Supervisory courses witmn firms can be covered either by an intensive 
fulkime syllabus or in periodic s^ons which nuy be as short and infrequent 
as one hour per month. Opinions vary as to me optimum period. The 
advantages or full-time trainmg are: firstly, that the supervisors are com- 
pletdy need from the distractimi intermittent departmental duties and. 
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secondly, that liiey have a chance to stand back from’ their vrcvk and take 
stock oc their positi<m, and perhaps return to it to take up their duties again 
with a hesh outlook. The main disadvantage is that it is difficult fm pc<^ 
widi Utdc previous experience of study to adapt themselves to fuU>time 
absorption of knowledge. Supervisors are usually men of action, unaccus* 
tomed to a sedentary life which they find irksome. Probably the most tatis> 
factonr arrangement is a session of tnree hours per day with a short break for 
rehesWents, but the length of the session may have to be adapted to the 
exigencies of production work, espmally in the smaller firm with few supers 
visors capable of taking responsibility. 

Courses of this kind have been found to be of value not only to the super- 
visors but also to the specialists who act as instructors. By having to g^ve a 
talk on some aspect of their work they arc forced to examine their position, 
look at things from the point of view of other people in the firm and posably 
refresh their minds on points they have tended to neglect. The interchange 
of ideas between the instructor and the trainees is by no means all in one 
direction. It has been found that many misimderstan^gs have been cleared 
up and opinions revised by discussion, to the mutual benefit of all concerned. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR MANAGEMENT 

Mr. Ernest Bevin has said that, when visiting a factory as a trade-union 
official, he could always discover the kind of management with whom he vras 
about to negotiate by a brief visit to the floor of one of the workshops. The 
attitude at the top was reflected right down through the various grades 
si^ervision to the rank-and-file worker. This is a universal experience- 
efficient and humane management breeds efficiency and humanity throu^ 
out; ignorant and autocratic management has a vested interest in a secretive 
and dictatorial supervisory staff. The welfare of an organisation, therefore, 
depends very much upon the standard of its management, and education and 
training for this all-important function is a first priority at the present time. 

Too frequently people have been, and still are, promoted into manag M-jal 
positions because of their specialised skill as accoimtants, chemists, engineers, 
etc., or because of seniority, family connections or financial interests. This 
has not made for efficient management, nor has it encouraged the devdop- 
ment of a professional status and an organised body cl knowledge of 
managerial technique. However, before the War a number of professional 
bodies included managerial subjects in their assodateship examina tions and 
the Institute of Industrial Administration had set up standards frar its four 
mdcs of membership — ^Associate, Associate Member, Member and Fellow. 
Technical colleges were providing instruction for the spedal needs df the 
professional bomes and for the Institute of Industrial Administration exarmna- 
tions in various centres. 

The Urwidc Report.— In 1946 a committee under the chairmanship of 
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L i ro |p» a < itCdk»pel Urwick was set up ** to adv^ the Minister of EdueadMi 
on educational facilities required for management in industiy and comme^ 

* with particular reference to the steps to be taken in regard to the organisar 
tkm el studies, bearing in mind the various requirements of professional 
organisations and the need for their co-ordination. ’ 

The professional bodies concerned with accountancy, advertising, buying, 
ongbeeting in all its branches, export, office management, personnd manage- 
aient, sales management, transport, and works manajgement were called into 
consultation togcuicr with the Institute of Industrial Administration, and a 
report has been issued which includes a syllabus which is recommended at 
the common Intermediate Course for Management Professional Insdtutiont 
and for Technical Professional Institutions which include management sub- 
jects in their associateship examinations. The following is a summary of the 
syllabus : 

Part A — Introductory Subjects 

A itfcliininary survey of the held of management and an introduction to the economic 
background agamst which modern management practice has developed, dealt with 
under two headings: 

(a) The evolution of modern industrial organisation and management; 

\b) The nature of management. 

Part B — Bacl(ground Subjects 

i. The Economic Aspects of Industry and Commerce. 

A study of the business world and of the part which individual busmesses play w 
the productive process and in service to the community covering the following 
aspects: Production and Distribution, the Factors of Production, the Optimum 
Size of an Undertaking, the Chief Types of Business Organisation, Money and 
Credit, the Localisation of Industry, Trade Cycles, Home and Export Trade. 

a. The LenI Aspects of Industry and Commerce. 

A study of mose aspects of the law which concern the processes of industry and 
commerce and the ^sonnel employed. 

3. The P^cholc^ical Aspects of Industry and Commerce. 

A training in the art and science of handling people : an introduction to General 
Psychology showing its application to the human problems ei industry and 
cotrnnerce; Industrial PsycholoCT — the measurement of individual differences and 
their application: Social Psychology and its application to the working group 
and g^xnip relationdiips. 

w# C — The Tools of Management 

X. Financi^ Accountancy and Cost Accounting. 

A training in the use and interpretation of all forms of accounts used in various 
types of undertaking;, and an explanation erf die princii^ underlying thehr 
compilation dealt with under the following headings: Acoountancy, Coedag, 
Organisation of Cost Department, Average Costs and Price Fixing. 

X Stadmcal Mediod. 

A s^y of the applirarion of simple statistical mediod to die aatesKAent of data, 
both general and available within a firm, covered under die follow 
Scope and Applicadon of Statistics, Stadsdeal Devices. Sttdsdc 
^ Individual Firm, and Current Soui«m nf Staticrira 
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A tcndjr ol dbe oriacide* uadeiiftag modem mdhod* tf work analysts aond 
measurnnent, ud of tae incentive ^tems based on data so obtained, wids pan- 
tktdar emphasis on the human and social probtems invdved, covering Motion 
Study, Time Study, Inceadvcs and Job Evaluadon. 

4 . Ofike Organisation and Medtod. 

An intrwuction to modern methods of dealing wtdi clerical work under the 
following headings : The Clerical Function, Planning and Operating die Service^ 
Equipment, Personnel and Control ci Operations. 


A syllabos was also drawn up for a 
fctf those wishing to qualify in General 


f pMctory Management 

Presentation of the problem of factory 
management at the higher levels — ^forma* 
don of sound policy and its translation into 
successful action requiting understanding 
at the funedons and inter-relations of all 
departments, studied under the following 
headings ; Formation and Development of a 
Manufacturing Undertaking*, Funcdonal 
Responsibilides of Departments within the 
Factory; Relations wtdi Other Divisions of 
die Undertaking. 

II. Distribution 

Review of the distribudon funedon and 
its relation to other acdvides in the organis- 
ation, and consideration of some problems 
bleed by market executives, dealt with 
under the following headings: The Scope 
of the Distribution Funedon; Pt4icy Pro- 
blems; Organisation and Control. 

HI. Deaehgment and Design 

A study of die principles governing effi- 
cient and progKssive development and 
dmm rit die product, under the following 
heamngs: Resmrch; Development; Design. 

IV. Fmrehatiag, Storel(eeping imd 
Transportation 

An exjdanation of die principles and pro- 
oedutes underlying modem practice in die 
pundttse trf materials and commodities, 
dwir tecei^ and storage, and a study dte 
pnddems mvolved in their transpt^dtm, 
dealt virith under the following ^dtags: 
PurdhU^M; Punharing Machinery; Stm 
ContnliOMBtiul; Tfam^oitMaoa. 


Final Examination and recommended 
Management : 


V. Personnel Management 
A training in the principles which govern 
die drafting and the application of a per- 
sonnel policy within an undertaking, under 
the following headings; Policy; A Person- 
nel Department; Remuneratioa and Con- 
sultation; Social Factors. 

VI. Higher Business Control 

A survey of the main groups ci facts re- 
lating to past, present ana future conditions, 
and to snow how th«r correct appreciation 
underlies both die initiation of sound 
pohaes in all fields of business activity and 
the exercise of effective control, under the 
following headii^ : Business Finance; The 
Business Cycle; (^ntnds. 

VII. Management— Prineifdes 

A study of the theory of management and 
of the achievements of men and woQiea 
wdiose work has produced die modem pat- 
tern of management : Evolution uf 
Mediods; Contnbutioos of jKoneers bum 
F. W. Taylor to B. S. Rowntree; Termhl- 
dogy; Prablems of Function and Orgaolsi- 
tion; Social Reqioniilniities of M ann ge m eat. 

Vllt. MaHagamtnt'‘-^raakie 
A review of die reqxmsffiilitkt and prae- 
dee of management, widi ^ecfal fdaKOce 
to the higher Icvda, linkhig up die fame- 
tional aspects of maaagtiaent cjiacuased in 
odier parts cl die course: The Strnctute of 
Organuation; The Formuladon and intup* 
pretatkm of ^ky; Enauni^ Courffinatiun; 

Standards” for Plaiiiiiiu{ and Cositid; 
Reaearch; Publk Ridadona; The Human 
Elemciit 
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^'Ijie'lMbmagiement Pro£e8sionaI Institutions (Works Management Assoda' 
tkm, Institute of Personnel Management, OjO&ce Management Aaodation, 

, are reomimended to relate the syllabus for their specialised final exami* 
nations to the General Syllabus given above and to indude sections VII and 
VllL Sj^alist Managers who We qualified by taking the specialised final 
examination of their professional institution may proceed to qualify over the 
general field after an appropriate interval/' 

A summer school for Mamigemcnt Teachers was held under the auspices 
of the Institute of Industrial Administration at Oxford during the summer of 
1947 at which the implementation of the Urwick Report was discussed and ' 
g^eral agreement was reached regarding the adoption of the syllabuses by \ 
me majority of technical colleges for the session 1947-8. t 

The main problem facii^ the prindpals of technical colleges is the \ 
provision of teachers of a sufficiently high standard of practical attainment ^ 
and teaching ability. The scale of remuneration is too low to induce a busy 
and competent business executive to devote the necessary time, and up to the 
present ms type of teaching has been largely a labour of love. Most of the 
courses will lx held in the evening, thou^ it is recommended that day-time 
ttudy be introduced where possible. 

In addition to these arrangements for part-time study, a full-time course 
was introduced at the Administrative Staff College which opened in March 
1948. This course is of three months’ duration, is residential and intended 
for people who have already attained managerial positions of some standing. 
The students pursue their studies largely by means of the conference/case 
method, though there are regular lo:turcs by eminent industrialists and 
recognised specialists in various matters direedy or indireedy bearing on the 
field of study. 

Full details can be obtained from Principal Noel Hall at the Administra- 
tive Stafi College, Grcenlands, Hcnlcy-on-Thamcs. 

Early in 1946 the Ministry of Labour and National Service sponsored a 
Business Training Scheme for men and women whose careers had been 
interrupted by national service and who would otherwise have been working 
up to executive and administrative postt. The General Buriness Course lasts 
for three months and covers the following subjects : 

1. The Structure of the Business World. 

2. The Individual Business Concern. 

3. Human Aspects of Business. 

4. Economic Aspects of Business. 

5. Accounting — ^Financial and Statistical Aspects of Business. 

a Legal AspKts of Business. 

7. Study of Typical Practical Prd>lems of Business with the Assistance of 
Business Men. 

Ihe General Business Course is condudsd in technical college soul is 
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followed by a Spedaliied Bmineis CSoum lastuag £n»& six aiKmdb wtwor 
yean aixoiding to dw nature of the budness. SjpedaHsed Courses an 
arranged by singk firms and by groups dE firms, and cover the adiole 
fidd m activities of the industry with periods of practkar mcperiei|oe in each 
department. A maintenance grant is paid by the Ministry dE jUdxmr and 
National Servi^ during the period of training. Details may be obtained 
from dre Appointments Departments in each region of die Ministry. 

OmfMences and Liteiature.— In addition to these fully organised schemes 
training for various ^ades of management, there are numerous confer- 
ences and lectures held by professional, trade and scientific associations, and 
a vrealth of literature is published on all aspects of management. An Educa- 
tion and Training Officer who is covering the full scope of the work should 
keep his management informed on all relevant conferences and lectures, 
either by arranging fcM: their attendance or reporting on them himself. He 
should also supply a management information service, including the journals 
and other publications of & professional and trade associations concerned in 
the business. Much of the literature is repetitive and some* of a poor 
standard, and his department may perform a useful service by abstracting 
or annotating the really useful material and thus saving the time of busy 
executives. Such a service is a continuous reminder to Management of the 
work of an Education and Training Department, and is helpful to its 
prestige by disabusing their minds of the persistent idea that its main 
concern is apprentices and juniors. 


ADULT EDUCATION 

As explained in subsection 2 above, the Local Education Authorities now 
have a duty to provide cultural and recreative educational activities fm adults 
as well as vocational education, and forward-looking industrialists also feel a 
measure of responsibility for the development of their employees as individuab 
and citizens as well as for their training as workers. As stated in die Ministry 
of Education’s pamphlet “ Further l^ucation ” : “ If a great extension of 
technical education is essential to the well-being of our economic Hfe, so 
equally is a wide development of ^eral adult education if we ate— -as 
individuals and as a nation — to deJ competently and democratually with 
the complex questions of our time, or to d^elop mose interests and ac^vities 
which go m malting a full and satisfying life.” 

Some firms have, by management initiative, developed adult education 
either within working nours or in the evening or on a fifty^ifn basis; feur 
example, by extending the lunch break. Such efbrts, though o^ entirely 
duintercMed, frequenuy meet with a poor refuse. People result anything 
wMth may savour of cnarity or uplift imposed from above. Adult education 
vndim a Wi can best be developed by fostering die idea among mendieii 
of the swH'ks or staff council and letting the demand grow Irom wnall 
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iKg^iuuiigt Among tlie worken tfaefflKlves. If tbe workers run thm adidt 
, educational activity themselves, with only hdp and advice regarding speakers, 
etc,, fincon the Education and Training Officer, there is a much greater chanoe 
of success. If they have to pay a small fee to attend, so much the better. 
Utere are, however, many ^ple who prefer to spend their leisure hours 
entirely outside their place of work and who are attracted much more by 
classes organised by the Local Education Authority, the extra-mural depart- 
ment of a university or some other educational body. It may be that the best 
service which a firm’s Education and Training Department can give is to 
provide full information on existing facilities and to foster the provision by 
die authorities of any special activities for which there is a demand or a neeo. 
The majority of people are ignorant of the educational fadlidcs which are 
available to mem, and an Education and Training Department can do much 
to sell the idea that there is something suitable and attractive for all tastes. 
In the late summer a scries of posters should be exhibited, and copies of the 
local authority’s guide to evening classes for the ensuing session circulated 
to all departments. It should be made known that the Education and Tr ain. 
ing Department will supply advice and help individuals to decide on the 
most suitable courses to pursue. Such advice should be based on an asKss- 
ment of the individual’s education, intelligence, aptitudes and interests, and 
newcomers to adult education should be dissuaded from attempting an y thin g 
too ambitious which might discourage them. It is useful to persuade young 
people living in restricted lodgings or single furnished rooms to attend a 
class in any subject whatsoever which will bring them into contact with othen 
and give them a wider interest. Some firms pay the fees of all employees 
attending non-vocational classes, some limit payment to those under twenty- 
one, some pay part and some nothing at all. Since fees are not high, it is 
pn^ble that part p^ment is the best arrangement, as something entirely free 
u seldom appreciated. Being allowed to leave work early enoum to get some 
food before attending a class is a concession which is much appreciated, 
nwably such a service as this, which requires nothing more from the firm 
man imormation, advice and small concessions, is more use^ to all employees 
than the prortdon of special classes within the firm. It can be provi^ 
equally weU by large and small concerns, and it avoids uneconomical dupli- 
mtUHi of eduiaumial facilities in the district. It is, however, less 

tor a firm which wants to make an impression by the munifice^ of its 
wcirarc services. 


attending evening classes had increased htm 
i? 3»-9 to 70^ in 1943-4 and there have been considerable further 
nnce then, ^e education provided by the Forces and in Civil 

D^ lm brought ab^t a change in outlook. The great^SgSitt^ 

adults no longw think of “education ’’ as applying only to childrenTiS m 
a^Wws^y difi people in universities. But this change has mdv iust heouit. 
It& tremendous potentialities if it is fostered, but tS standi 
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•ttd d! aoconliiiodatioii is SMiiMiiiies such as to kill dS latent enthuriam. 
There is too much adherence to the convemions ai the (ddMbshkn^ school* 
room; too much lecturing and too little dtscusrion; insufBdmt tndisaiion of 
smud aids. The hfimstry of Education is jdanning fmr the provirion of fine 
buildings and more numerous and better-trained staft in die tutme, but mi^ 
can be done now by industrialists and other key citizens taking an Kdve 
interest and coo^adng with the more enlightened local authority odidals 
in an effort to iiuuse a new spirit into the existing system. 

Adult education should, however, not be thought of only in terms cl 
evening classes. An education and training department can do miteh to 
stimulate an interest in museums, theatres, exhibitions, broadcasts and visits to 
places of cultural interest. The facilities of the public library nearest to the 
place of work should be made known to workers. Frequendy they are 
unaware of its whereabouts, of the prowdure for finding books on subjects 
which interest them, and of the fact that they may borrow books though they 
live outside the area which it serves. 

Residential Courses.— Residential courses are also of importance, for they 
are playing an increasing part in adult education. It has been found diat a 
period spent in a community with a common educational aim engenders a 
co-operative spirit and fulfils a need for self-expression which adds gready to 
the value of the studies undertaken. Residential courses encompass anything 
from three years at Oxford to a week-end school organised by the Y.M.C.A. 
Some firms are prepared to release a small number of talented employees and 
support them during a full-time course at a University or CoUck of Art or 
Music in an endeavour to implement completely item 3 of the education and 
training policy detailed in sectitui i. But the most fruitful recent develop- 
ment is the establishment of residential colleges which provide courses lastii^ 
for three to five days on subjects of general cultural interest. The most 
notable example of mis is the Pendley Centre of Education at Tring, wMch 
runs courses in such subjects as : “ Art through the Ages,’* *' Foundations 
<rf Family Life,” “ Man and the Unknown,” “ English Sodal ffistory.” 
Courses are held both at week-ends and mid-week (from Monday evening to 
Friday momii^. The mid-week courses are attended by employees relmied 
by their firms the purpose, the object being to stimulate an interest ammtg 
people who would not otherwise talte part Vauxhall Motors Ltd. sent am 
expmmental group of fifteen people to the first course, some whmn " said 
frankly at the outset that they were not at all sure that it was ‘ their ciqi of 
tea ’ and that they had no particular interest in this sort of riling.” After rite 
course “ riiere was no doubt at all that the scheme had caught am — made a 
de» tmjpzesa^, in fact.” ” It appeued riiat most of the fouc who iud bem 
mid^ wanted to pay a return virit ” and were prepared to do so in their 
own thsc at rite week-end. '* It is dear from rids otperienoe that rise Pendley 
Sdiesne Is doii^ exactly what it sets out to do— provide an edhscttional ooefr* 
frdk who kft school at an early age smd hove never taken part in ntf 
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oudi, if aojt adult education, nor would they nonnally be persuaded tt> do 
to,** Adult i^ucation is now firmly established at Vauxhalf Momrs, and it 
|i<claiined that it has had a definite effect on group morale and a consequent 
influence on production. 

Many odier firms have availed themselves of the dualities offered by 
Eendley and by similar institutions, with beneficial results. It is evident that 
technical training is not enough, and that only by catering for the welfare 
cff tbe whole man can the opumum results be acmeved. There is therefore 
need for close cooperation Mtween those providing cultund education and 
diose concerned wim vocational training, between the day school, the County 
College and the technical college, and bkween all the forms of education and 
all types of trade and industry. Only by such cooperation can the country 
devekw its tradition of democratic dtizenship and its reputation for first-class 
manumeturing skill. And only thus can our standard of living be maintained 
and raised and our future welfare assured. 
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FILMS AND VISUAL AIDS IN TRAINING AND WELFARE 
By Robert N. Paterson 

Since the end of the Second World War, films and visual aids have become a 
very important part of the equipment of the Welfare and Works Reladmis seo- 
tion of Industry. The organisation of a works film section, as weU as arrai^ 
ments for the production of films for a variety of purposes, comes within me 
sc(^ of the duties of the Industrial Welfare Officer. Films provide not o^ 
a pictorial approach to industrial training, but also have a strong link wits 
woiks welfare in graeral, for by the use of films it is possible to g^ve visual 
instruction in such important subjects as industrial health, safe^ methods in 
the works, elementary first aid and the more general aspects of die work of 
the Welfare Department. In short, the film properly used can be a molt 
valuable part of the Welfare Officer’s equipment, but it must be used as a part 
of the general welfare scheme and not as an occasional novelty that has no 
direct bearing on the work or development of the department. 

Why have films so suddenly become prominent in the $et>up of Wdhure in 
Industry? Films have for qmte a number of years had a smsol place m mdi> 
nical training and in prof^onal circles, particularly in medical s|ffierei 
where i6-mm. films ’ have been in use since the early 1920’s. It was not, how- 
ever, until the first year of the war that the essential war production industnei 
and the three Services, in searching for a medium that could present a real 
visual aspect of training subjects and general industrial facts, turned to die 
film as a visual aid It was found that newcomers to industry and recniiti 
in the three Services, many of them by no means young, took time to assiwu- 
late facts and technical details when demonstrate during normal lecturei. 
Something more spectacular and visual was needed to impress th^ difficult 
points on die minds of men and women who were past the age when the 
quick assimilation of new knowledge was an easy matter. It was realised diat 
by using films it would be possible to make use of die fact diat '* Sedng vm 
^evinff,” and Government Departments and the Services immediately began 
a bigj^e mt^ilisation of the resources available. 

^e various producers of documentaiy films were sven die work of piU' 
ducing instructional films for the Army, Navy and R.A.F., as wdl ai for ffie 
Ministry of Supply and the Ministry of Information. Special Service 1 ^ 
units were formed and mobile units organised for die purpose of ffiowi^ 

1 te SctiiM wMi fitmi •• pwt of idle Wdfm DqMrtmeirt I d»n be refenim to Stwi, m 

wb wndenlllini •• ibejr m m m e&m u olkd, beceuie Ak it tbe only praedetl liae far We it we 
htMrj UmI wM Ae tiae wad eiieadvdy by the olBdal fibat^imlti dwiiig Ae «ar yean. 
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were |voduced dealing with subjects va^ng from simple matten of health 
to ** hush hush ’* films dealing with military operations and new equipment. 
The Ministry of Information (now the Central Office of Information) set up 
its own system of mobile units which toured factories and rural areas showing 
films that dealt with every aspect of the war effort, and at the Imperial Insti* 
tute was built up the now efficient Central Film Library from whose va^t 
collection of ifi-mm. films on every industrial topic industrialists can no# 
borrow. i 

Thus at the end of hostilities there were not only complete libraries ol 
industrial and training films available but, and perhaps the most impmtant'^ 
fact, industry in general had developed a completely new conception of the\ 
use of films and visual aids. New techniques have been developed by the lead- 
ing producers of industrial films, learnt during the years of producing training 
films for the Services. The most important of these is the adaptation of the 
animated cartoon to explain technical facts and the links between theory and 
practice. In other words, the film can bring to life the diagrams of the 
blue-print. 

The major problem now facing industries who wish to use films as an aid 
in Indust^ Welfare is not so much the supply of films, as the production of 
* i each indivi( 


films dealing with the particular problems oi each individual industry. I say 
“ major ’’problem because, so far as the smaller industries arc concerned, the 
making of their own films, without adequate financial means to sponsor pro- 
duction by professional units, can be a very expensive process, although die 
quality of the completed work is very high indeed and some of the initial 
cost or sponsoring films can be regained by hiring the film to various com- 
panies. For the initial stages of the organisation of a film programme, 
smaller works and factories will therefore be content to make use of films 
already available, but, as I wiill explain later, all Welfare Officers who want 
ft) make the most of industrial films should aim at developing their own 
works film unit. That these problems can be surmountea is now being 
proved by factories who have already started to make their own films. How 
these films arc made is explained in detail under the section of this chap ft y 
^oted to the production of ifi-mm. films. 

The information given in the section that follows is up-to-date at the 
of writing, and it is hoped that by the time this volume has gone to press dut 
the already im^ving conditions as far as the availability equ^SKnt h 
omtceriMd will have progressed to such an extent that all jnetories who wish 
to purch^ projectors will have no difficulty in doing so. In fact, dbece il 
o^te indicadon that during 1948-9 16-mm. cinematograph eqniiMOent 
will not only become more pendful but will be considlerably to 

purchase. * ^ 
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ORGANISING A FILM SECTION 

PkditiiitiaKy Con^deistiotu. — ^In planning to use films in his depart- 
ment the Weltare Officer must consider very carefully the various purposes 
served by films in connection with his particular sphere of activities. He must 
familiarise himself with these various adaptations and prepare a detailed film 
programme — that is, he must visualise the use of films to cover all fields so 
that he can work to a plan that has application in all departmental directions. 
To be content to make, or sponsor, one film, or to show films occasionally 
and then to allow a time lapse before using them again, will only create 
momentary interest among employees. The whole idea behind films and 
visual aids is to make them a permanent supplement to the normal methods 
of instruction and demonstration. 

Before even drawing up a film programme, the Welfare Officer must 
obtain and tabulate all me available information concerning industrial films 
so that he is in a position to explain the programme to departmental managers. 

1. If films have been used in the factory at any time, were they successful 
or did they fail to interest the workers? 

2. How much money are the Company prepared to allocate to hiring and 
producing films in accordance with a prepared film programme? 

3. Will the Company allocate expenditure to purchase a i6-mm. cine- 
matograph projector, screen and other accessories? 

4. What ao the various departmental heads feel about the use of training 
films, so that before discussing with you the building up of the training 
films side of the programme they have a clear idea of what the training film 
sets out to do and how it achieves its aim? 

5. Does the Welfare Officer clearly understand the principles of i6-mm. 
projection and the elementary principles of film production? 

Tmsc five preliminary points are all very important, and the fifth item-— 
the most d>vious — ^is really the most important of all. The Welfare Officer, 
if he is to make the most of films both as a means of helping his welfare work 
and as a means of assisting the staff training schemes, must have^ a working 
knowledge of i6-mm. projection and be able to supervise the making of films 
within the works. It is the purpose of this section of this chapter to help the 
Welfare Officer obtain a general understanding of what is required t» organise 
and run successfully a films section in the factory or works, but some mra^od 
instruction is sdso necessary. How can this practical instruction be obtained? 
One of the finest ways of learning die art and craft of i6-mm. cinematography 
is by jmning a local film society. These local film socicti« now function in 
mmt districts; their addresses can be obtained from the British Film Institute 
and their members are skilled amateur film-producers. These societies are 
always willing to provide instructors, and the Welfare Officer who becomes a 
member of Us nearest local film society will learn many practical a^iects of 
x6-mm. film production. 

Taking our other four preliminary pmnts in order, the Welfare Officer 

▼A— 1| 
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i£ films have previously been shown in die factory, find out whether 
diese were successful or otherwise. He may have been responsible for tiic 
organisation of these film shows or, if this happened during the war years, he 
was probably the liaison between the Films Division of the Ministry of 
Information and the works. Make a list of the official films that were shown 
to the workers in your factory during the war years, and by chattin g with 
workers find out their reactions to these. It is possible in this way to gather a 
lot of useful information, facts which can be most helpful when pla nning the 
film programme. For example, many workers may feel that films are a, 
waste of time and that they can learn very little from them. This is probably 
due to the fact that the only industrial films they have seen have been scmi-\ 
projpaganda films produced during the war years which, although well made, 
nad a definite official tag attached to them. Other workers may feel that 
industrial films are either too technical or too light-hearted to be really 
valuable from the practical instruction viewpoint. So when a Welfare Officer 
plans to produce his own films he should remember this point and see that 
while the films are in every way practical, they are at the same time interesting. 
In fact, a little humour is not at all out of place in a factory film. 

Next comes the all-important factor of costs. Here is the biggest problem 
of all, particularlv where the smaller industrial organisations are concerned. 
The small company, for example, is unable to allocate so high an expenditure 
as an organisation of the size, say, of Imperial Chemical Industries, who 
sponsor a great number of films each year, and consequently cannot make the 
full use of the opportunities presented by visual aids. The more practical 
points concerning costs and how even the smaller industries can make their 
own films will be dealt with in another section of this chapter. 

The Welfare Officer whose company feels that it can only allocate a 
small sum to the organisation of a film section in the works need not feel too 
despondent, as there are a great number of sources from which he can draw 
a supply of instructional films dealing not only with welfare and factory 
healffi matters but with works training as well. Firstlv, contact should be 
made with the particular trade organisation that looks after the problems of 
the industry concerned, in order to find out if they list the films made (and 
available) in connection with that particular industry. He should also write 
to the principal producers and distributors of industrial films, particularly 
such otganisations as Gaumont British Instructional, who have a special library 
of instructional films available on hire to industries, the Central Film Library 
and other sources of ifi-mm. films. A complete list of industrial film dis- 
tributors, producers and libraries is given at the end of this section. 
Catalogues and film lists should be filed, and from these other lists are 
ptr^jared which clearly indicate the title of ffim, its length, subject-matter and 
apitrce of distribution. Thus, when the time comes for die regular showinjg 
of films in the works or factory, all the necessary information concerning their 
avidladriUty is ready to hand. 
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Now comes anotho- important p(^t, the purchase o£ i6h»ixu sound-film 
equipment, for, d>viously, without a projector it is impossible to have a films 
section at all. A projector is even more important than equipment for 
makine films, as it would be an absolute waste of time and money to make 
films if the factory did not possess means of showing them to the workers. 
A company would have to be prepared to spoid from to /300 for a 
new sound-film projector, with a [wssible admtional /too mr such necessaiy 
ancillary equipment as a screen, spare parts, various stands, supports, etc. u, 
in the unlikely event of the company concerned deciding ^at, although dtey 
like the idea of films in the works, they do not want to purchase a projector, 
then one would have to be hired when required. 

Here, again, local film societies can hie helpful, and can usually arrange 
for a projector and operator to be available on several evenings a week. Tms 
is not by any means a good solution, because if films are to form a permanent 
part of the set-up of the Welfare Department then a projector will have to 
oe available at all times of the day. It will be found, furthermore, that the 
cumulative cost of hiring a projector and operator several times a week is far 
in excess of the initial cost and maintenance of a ifi-mm. projector purchased 
at the beginning of the film programme. Further details concerning ifi-mm. 

n ’ectors and their use and maintenance are given later. 

The fourth point — ^what do the various departmental heads feel about the 
use of films as a means of training? — ^is important because so much of the 
success of a film programme depends on the co-operation of die heads of 
various departments. A great deal of useful information can be ga&ered by 
circuladng the following questionnaire among department heads : 


I. Would opining films, and films emiaining the welfare and health schemes now 
working in this organisation, help the efficient running (rf your department? 

X What aspects of training do you find present the greatest dimculty to the afmien- 
dee, and would films help to impress these facts more forcibly on me mind m die 
trainee? 

3. If it is decided u> make training films, what aspects of your department's worit 
would lend diemsclves to demonstration by film techniques? List die smget of training 
in your department that require a more visual mediod of instruction. 


When these questionnaires have been returned, the Welfare Officet should 
form a Works Film Committee composed of the departmental heads, the 
works manager and other responsible executives, and hold a series of d^ 
cussions during which the preliminary set-up of ^e film programme can be 
planned. The formation of a Film Committee is essential, as ^e film 
programme will affect the entire organisation and must be a fully coordinated 
effort 

A stage should now have been reached when the Welfare Officer hm 
accumulated data that cover the most important preliminary consideratkms. 
ffo will have received from the Board IMrectors die audiorky to go ahead 
with the fUffl programme, he knows how mudi he can mend on hinng filial 
and later, when the scheme becomes fully organised, how much has been 
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allocated for producing or sponsoring films, and in his files there should be 
lists ol film libraries supplymg industrial films, the titles of films likely to 
bo useful to his organisation and, finally, he has completed questionnaires 
received from the departmental heads with whom he has subsequently had a 
series of discussions. He also knows, of course, the particular needs of the 
welfare and health aspects of the works, and has prepared lists of suitable 
subjects, together with the films available on such topics as safety first, 
elementary first aid and general instructional subjects. 

It is essential to have these facts at hand when the definite planning of 
the film programme is started, because these facts answer most of the general 
queries that are likely to arise during the discussions over the general working 
of the film scheme. Below will be found a list of film libraries and film 
units, and beside each name are details concerning their activities, the service 
Aey can offer, whether they can hire projectors and other relevant facts. 


SOURCES OF INDUSTRIAL FILMS 


Source 

Central Film Library, 

Imperial Institute, 

London, S.W.7. 

Petroleum Films Bureau, 

46, St. James’s Place, 

London, S.W.t. 

British Electrical 
Development Association, 

2, Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. 

British Commercial Gas Association, 
I, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.i. 

Dance-Kaufman Films, 

18, Upper Stanhope Street, Liverpool. 

The British Film Institute, 

4, Great Russell Street, 

London, W.C.I. 

Brid^ Council Films Dept., 

4, Great Russell Street, 

London, W.i. 

Aluminium Development Association, 
67, Brook Street, London, W.i. 

G.B. Film Libraq^, 

Aintree Road, Perivale. 

Kodak Medical Library, 

Royal Society of Medicine, 

Wimpcde Streep London, W.i. 


Remarks 

Industrial, educadonal and Central Office 
of Information Films: free of charge to 
approved organisations. 

One of the earliest sponsors of industrial 
films. 

Films dealing with electrical and other 
industrial subjects. 

Industrial and social welfare. 

Educadonal and engineering subjects. 

Home of the Nadonal Film Library. Can 
help and advise on industrial film matters. 

Documentary and instrucdonal films deal 
ing with Bridsh industry. 

Films deaUng with die aluminium indus* 
try. 

Can hire films to works and factories on 
all subjects, both instrucdonal and general 
interest 

Films on medical and health subjects. 
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LEADING PRODUCERS 
Company 

The Film Producers’ Guild, 

Guild House, 

Upper St. Martin’s Lane, 

Ix)ndon, W,C.2. 

Federation of Documentary Film Units, 
Soho Square, 

London, W.i, 

British Instructional Films, 

Associated with Path^ Pictures Ltd., 
Film House, 

Wardour Street, 

London, W.i. 

Films of Industry, 

106, Regent Street, 

London, W.i. 

Furncaux-Weber Ltd,, 

130, Mount Street, 

London, W.i. 

Blackheath Film Unit Ltd., 

9, North Street, 

Leatherhead, Surrey. 


OF INDUSTRIAL FILMS 
Remarks 

Composed of seven specialist units, all of 
whom have had long experience of indus- 
trial film-making. 

Similar in organisation to the above. 


One of the pioneers in visual aids. 


Producers of technical and scientific films. 


Specialists in the production of industrial 
films in colour. 

Industrial and educational film producers. 


Note. — A complete list of industrial film producers, together with other useful reference 
material, can be found in the Kinematograph Yearboo\ published by Odhams Press^ Ltd. 


ORGANISATIONS WHICH COMPILE LISTS OF INDUSTRIAL FILMS 


Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Bureaux, 

52, Bloomsbury Street, 

London, WC.i. 


Scientific Films Committee, 
Association of Scientific Workers, 
73, High Holborn, 

London, S.W.i. 


Film Committee, 

Industrial Welfare Society, 
14, Hobart Place, 

London, S.W.i. 


Film Committee, Iron and Steel 
Institute, 

^ Grosvenor Gardens, 

London. S.W.i. 


This organisation has published a cata- 
logue of films of scientific interest. Price 
5 ^. 
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Uaeful Facte oonoemiiig 16 -ixim. FiiaM. — ^Before making use of the 
ficts gathered during the preliminary considerations and formulating the 
Actual film programme the Welfare Officer should make himself fully con- 
versanc with the elementary technicalities of i6>mm. films. As already 
suggested, he should Join the local film society and attend all their meetings, 
for m this way he will come into direct contact with keen i6-mm. film experts 
who have learnt by experience how to produce and use films with only a very 
low budget to work with. Furthermore, he will have the opportunity of 
hearing ^tures by prominent members of the film industry. 

Until the war years created a demand for a film-size that had many mom 
practical uses and certain additional qualities, sub-standard film, by which is 
meant any size film that is less than the standard 35-mm. film used in normal 
cinema performances, was used mostly by amateur cinematographers and by 
professional organisations, particularly me medical profession, for purely 
specialised purposes. Before the war, other sub-standard sizes such as 8-mm. 
and 9'5-mm. were used by amateur cinematographers, but for all practical 
purposes the i6-mm. sub-standard film has gradually become the recognised 
Mze for small-screen film-shows; in fact, i6-mm. films have become recognised 
by the British film industry as a very valuable part of British film production. 
Such well-known organisations as that of J. Arthur Rank (mrough its 
subsidiary Company, Gaumont British Instructional), Path^ Pictures, Ltd. 
fi^ough its subsidiaiy, British Instructional Films), the Film Producers’ 
Guild and the Federation of Documentary Film Units (groups formed by the 
many independent units who made war-time instructional and training nlms) 
have all pinned their faith in the i6-mm. film. Manufacturers of cinema- 
tograph equipment have all announced new and better i6-mm. projectors 
and, m fact, firom all sections of the film industry there is every indication that 
mb-standard i6-mm. films are here to stay. This is important from die 
industrial view-point, for it means that as material and working conditions 
improve, so will the number of films in i6-mm. increase in nunmer and die 
initial cost of buying equipment will become less. 

The size, i6-mm., refers, of course, to the width of die film in the same 
' way as 35-mm. refers to the viridth of the standard film used in cinemas. What 
arc the advantages of using 16-mm. film compared with its counterpart, die 
35-mm.? The infUunmabic nature of 35-mm. film and the very strict Home 
Office rules governing its showing in unlicensed premises, coupled with the 
fact that 35-mm. projectors arc too big and too costly for smml film-^ws, 
make 35'mm. film absolutely out of the quesdon for industrial film purpoaes. 
The sub-standard film has the following great advantages : 

1. It is non-inflammable and can therefore be shown with absolute safety 
in any room suitably blacked-out and having electric power installed. Affin, 
because of its safety properties, 16-mm. film can be sent through the post in 
small tins and, of course, can he stor«l with equal safety. 

a. The {mqectort n^ed to diow ibmm. films ate portdile, ligjbt in 
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weight, yet cap^de of ^ving an excellent pofonnance to audknces up to 
300 people. 

3. Because of the safety nature of the film and ease of storage, it has been 
possible to build up such huge libraries of films as the Central Film libra^, 
from wluch centre thousands of films are lent each month to industim 
orgamsations in all parts of the country. 

4. From the hctoij film-unit point of view the ifi-mm. cine-camera it a 
compact litde unit which, after it has been mastered, can be used with resulta 
that are often comparable with films made in the full size. 

5. Films made in 35-mm. film can be reduced to t6 mm. non-infiamnud>le 
size without reducing to any marked degree the clarity of the original. 

6. By using the well-tried Kodachrome film stock it is posable m make 
excellent colour films on x6-mm. film. 

5 i/en/ or Souf^^/ ? — Newcomers to i6-mm. cinematography must remendjer 
that there are two types of i6-mm. films issued from libraries— one the aletU; 
type and the other the sound film. The silent film has two rows of perfotar 
tions, one running the len^ of each side of the film. These pcrforati<ml 
run over the guiding sprockets in the projector. The “ sound-on ” film hat 
only one row of penorations on the right side, the other side being taken up 
by the sound track, which to the eye resemhles a wavy line running me 
complete length of film. Each separate picture in a reel of film is calloi 
a frame, and in the case of the silent i6-mm. film the reel runs through the 
projector at a speed of sixteen frames a second. The sound film, however, 
runs at a speed of twenty-four frames a second. Thus it is that a 400'feet 
reel of silent film takes sixteen minutes to run and a sound film of equal 
length takes eleven minutes. This fact is worth remembering, as it is useful 
when timing programmes. 

Now that I have explained the difference between i6-mm. silent apd 
sound films the following warning, that all newcomers to i6-mm. cinenur 
tography must take to heart, will be appreciated. Never try to run a sound 
film through a silent-film projector, although silent films can be used m « 
sound-film projector. The reason is because the silent-film projectcar cartka 
two sets of sprockets to take the two rows of holes on the silent film, and m 
the sound film only has sprocket holes on one side it would be disastrous to 
attem[A to use it. Therefore it is wiser to spend a litde more mcmey imA 
buy a sound-film projector so that both types of films can be shown. 

Hw Id^rnn. Projector. — ^There are now several makes ifi-mm. 
sound-film projectors on the mark^ many of them compl^y reded^ed 
and capable of giving long service if carmilly maintained. Almough dasse 
prelectors are simple to operate, as with au electrical apparatus, a litdt 
knowledge can be dangerous. Whoever is given charge of the pimednr 
dwuld 1^ had a course in its use and maintienance. ft is a good ioea to 
aeka several members of the factory who have dectrical ttioning^ and 
amoge for a qualified engineer from the nakers ot the s dected pruje^ lb 
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gilt diem a thorough grounding in the use of die apparatus. Selected 
Imahas of the staff should be encouraged to join the loci film soaety and 
ll^ part in their activities, thus learning the rudiments of showing and 
;ipsalcing films from keen amateurs who also possess the professional touc h.^ 

* ' Hie average i6-mm. projector seldom weighs more than forty or fifty 
pihmds anH the separate speaker unit about fifty [rounds, both units being 
" small enough to pack into cases for case of handling from place to place. 
It is usual to use either a 500- or y^owztt lamp, according to the size of the 
hall or room and the distance of the screen from the projector, although for 
general works purposes a 500-watt lamp running from no volts is sufficient 
to produce a very clear picture. A transformer unit is supplied with all 
prmectors, for the supply of the correct voltage to the lamp as well as to the 
projector motor and the amplifier. There are two important features 
possessed by most modern sound-film projectors which, incidentally, are 
points that should be looked for if the purchase of an older model is con- 
templated. Firsdy, there is a clutch mechanism that allows the projertOr to 
he stopped at any section of the film so that the picture is projected in the 
form of a “still”; secondly, there is a two-speed gear which enables the 
projector to be run at the sound-film speed of 24 frames a second or 
the silent-film speed of 16 frames per second. 

The average cost of a new i6-mm. sound-film projector and speaker umt 
is £300 and, in addition, it will be necessary to buy a suitable screen, prefer- 
ably a roller type — that is, one that can be rolled into a cylindrical container 
when not in use. Screens vary in cost according to size, and as a guide a 
silver-surfaced screen measuring 8 ft. by 6 ft. costs from ten to fifteen guineas. 

Hints on using a projector and giving film shows will be found in a later 
neetinn. 


ORGANISING THE FILM PROGRAMME 

If the Welfare Officer new to the use of films in his factory has followed 
the advice given in the preceding notes and collected the information needed 
^ore getting down to the practical organisation of a film programme, he 
<^will now be in a position to call together the film committee in order to 
dixide on the general trend of the programme. Generally speaking, the 
l^pcs of films that can be of use in a works film programme can be divided 
into several groups, and the groups together constitute a complete pro* 
gramme. As I mentioned earlier, it is essential to visualise the wnole scope 
of the use of films in the works and to concentrate at first on one or tw) 
groups, gradually leading up to those that are not, initially, so important. 

The various groups are made up as follows : 

1. Wdfare Filiiifl. — ^Films that deal directly wth various a^MXts of the 
worit of the Welfare Dep^tment. These include such subjects as woifcs 
i^ety measures, first aid, industrial health and the work tlte industrial 
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medical senrices, and ioduitxial Bymene. The subjec^ in dut gnmp are att 
of vital in^rtance in the general aetnip of induttrsd welhue, and n^y 
Welfare Officers have found that lectures on dxeie subjects) even when ^veli 
by competent authorities, do not always hold the attention of the workers. 

If the lectures arc held during the evenings, there is always a tendency oiH^ 
the part of the average worker to avoid such discourses, because talks, how- ‘ 
ever interesting they may be, arc not his idea of spending an hour off duty. 
Lectures during training periods do achieve a great deal, but certain vi^ 
points arc often lost because of inadequate methods of demonstration. It is 
Mcause of the appeal of the film, coupled with its power of giving true and 
pictorial demonstration, that its adaptation to the needs of industry has 
grown to such a wide extent. 

Take, for example, the great need for adequate instruction in safety 
measures and industrial first aid. The all-important feature of instruction 
in these subjects is the comparative approach to the subject — ^the demon- ^ 
stration of right and wrong methods. It is here that a film scores over all 
other methods of instruction. Works safety measures can be demonstrated 
and shown quite clearly by lecture and diagram, but lectures cannot hope to 
show these measures in operation and what can happen if precautions are not 
followed. By the combined method of pictures and animated diagrams a 
film can link together the theoretical essentials -with the practic^ aspects of 
industrial safety. Workers seeing such a film, cspcciallv it there is a chat and 
open forum afterwards, carry with them a moving picture of actual conditions 
which they automatically put into effect when back at their work benches. 

British Thomson-Houston arc particularly proud of their safcty-n^asurcs 
plans, and some time ago made a 20-minute film depicting their efforts to 
ensure safety for their workers. This example could be followed quite 
economically by smaller establishments using a i6-mm. cine-camera for th# 
purpose of filming and demonstrating their own particular scheme for factory 
safety. First aid, also an important activity, is particularly well served by 
films available from film libraries, and several film-shows can be given uring^ 
only films hired or on loan from libraries given in the list printed earlier in 
this chapter. Some of the leading manufacturers of first-aid materials lurtitf 
added to the films available by sponsoring special films, for example T. jL 
Smith and Nephew, makers of “ Elastoplast ’* dressings, have made Industrm 
Injuries, a 45-minute film based on a typical factory medical-service scheme 
run according to Home Office regulations. This includes scenes showing 
factory clinic work as well as a fully develop fiictory first-aid departn^t 
functioning under all kinds of conditions. The Kodak Medical Library is a 
valuable source of films on first aid, such films as the Contrd of Bleeding, a 
i&minute silent i^mm. film which uses both diagrams and a living mowL 
Lyons recently featured Cadby Hall in a film caUed Don*t Tul(e 0 Chann, a 
practicad proouction stressing the importance of ve in handling madbinery 
and thus prevoating accidents. The Central Pum library, always a soaroe 
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Rppr* Mass Radiogmpisy if'as made ^)edally fm- use bf W<llitre Officm 
|^UM)se &ctories it it jwc^peaed to bring a mobile radiographic unit Here it, 
i'^Mwpt, the ontttandmg example of me use of a film to acquaint workers 
a new medical service which, unless it is clearly explained in advance, 
^tiwll not receive the reception that it should. This film, planned for showing 
m workers during the weeks prior to the visit of the unit, illustrates just 
what happens when the unit reaches a factory, and explains clearly hoW| 
valuable me X-ray photographs are to the medical staff of the works con- 
cerned. 

The films in this group are used to best advantage when they are shown 
to supplement regular instruction in welfare and factory health matters, their 
particular method of instruction being used to break down prejudices against 
new methods and treatments. If workers can see other people using new 
methods and see the practical results of such methods, then the first stages of 
V getting them to a pitch of real interest are passed. When arranging film- 
shows composed of films dealing with the topics commg within mis group 
classification, it is a wise plan to let the mediem staff see me films first so that 
the^ can make notes for a short talk after each film. These talks are essential, 
as they lead workers into open discussions on the subjects depicted in die 
films. Many difficult points can be discussed and the film shown again if 
necessary, stopping the projector at those sections that need closer study. 1 
have only mentioned a few of the films available in this grow in order to 
give a general picture of its wide scope, but if the Welfare Officer has com- 
piled a reference file of film library lists he will be in a position to make up 
several suitable programmes. 

- 2. Training Films. — ^Films dealing with works training and education, 

Drhich include films that act as refresher courses for returning Service men 
and women, form a very important group covering a wide field in industry, 
and received priority attention from the three Services and Government 
Departments during the war years. It has been proved, and is now 
l^erally accepted, that films can teach difficult industrial operations 
imd processes, and that films can ease the difficulties of linking theory wid» 
'practice, a problem that so often baffles the works instructor when faced with 
' a class of apprentices who have difficulty in absorbing theoretical facts. TTie 
largest source of instructional films at the present time is the Central Film 
U}rary. 

' The organisation of a scheme of training films is one that cannot be 
'(^cuTied out solely by the Welfare Officer. He must have the co-operation of 
departmental heads and the personnel in charge of the various smges of 
training wd insiraction. Training films cannot in thcmselvet be the sole 
means of instructiem, but must be treated as a visual “ aid to training **-— tbt 
is, to give a true picture and demonstration of the difficult serijons In fit e b 
•towing stage. An instructra’, for oamj^e, may have (hfifioilqf in deiffy 
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reason of its practical working examples con^^lebt'ftis i^iixuc|}0& in pf 
Fortunately tor the smaller industrial unit, many oi the fikoos tttade 

major industries are available on hire to other organisadons and te... 

training schools, as, for example, the films made for Edistm Swan Electtic 
Company, whose adaptation of films as a part oi their apprentice trdning 
scheme is a striking example of the use of films as a visual aid in traini^. 
The first of these is called TAevVe Electrons^ and is of use to all worhx wim 
a trainmg scheme for their electrical staff. The film covers the historical 
as well as the practical applications of electronic theory in industry, and 
many of the explanatory sections of the film use animated cartoons to 
demonstrate clearly its “ invisible ” workings. I have mentioned this film 
because it does illustrate the purpose behind a training film. Here is 
scientific principle which governs the processes and machinery in so m»ny^ 
industries, apart from the electrical apparatus manufactured by Edison Swa^ 
and it is a tneorv that so often bafHes the apprentice. Before showing this , 
film it is assumed that the apprentices have already had an dementary trailing 
in general dectridty and have reached a point where theory must m a|f»fi(i9 
to industrial practice. 

To accomplish this advanced stage of training it would, normally, 
be necessary to have a series of lectures wim copious blackboard 
illustrations, together with the addition of working mMcls. This film, 
however, during the course of its three reels uses cartoons to bring alive 
the formulae and diagrams of the text-book and to show them applied tit 
industry. This same film technique is also applied in a film made itt* 
collaboratiiHi with B.O.A.C. and Rolls-Royce by tne Shell Film Unit, caR^ 
The Single Point Fuel Injection Pump. This is a technical instructional 
of the more advanced type designed to explain the working of die modbntt 
fuel injector for high-performance units in aircraft, and will be shown 
students and apprentices in the aircraft industries. Here, again, the 
translates the physical theory symbols into the moving parts 
finished product. Ihe apparatus explained in this film is very small,^ 
practical demonstration would be diiEficult in a lecture-room. The < 
camera, however, is able to give close-up illustrations of all its working pM# 
which, shown on the peen, are naturally magnified. Each of these 
demonstrates the esi^d^ of the training film, which must in clear, chroiMH 
logical style present in pictures and diammns the soludtm to whatever probldA 
is posed. An instructional film must tocos on its one main dbject and 
wamier info other fields. If, tor example, it is to rlmoonsirate a new cIow' 
cutting machine, it diould not drift ofiF mto irrdkvant schones showing what ^ 
hapodw to the clodt after it has been cut The film ^msM just diow the 
madbiiie woddng, otplain its maintenance, what hiyipciis if it is ill-used aod 
how it ooaafaies vrith eariier modds. 
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. , — w Practiae, an instructional film on boiler house practice 

giving correct methods of firing, etc.; Steam, a film made 
managers and executives, on the efficient use of steam and the 
rf fuel in the boiler house. _ ^ 

iiy kidi^Ftries have already sponsored industrial and training films 
dealing^ with the use and maintenance of the equipment they manufacture, 
:^d these films can be of great value when using the apparatus concerned. 

' British Thomson-Houston have a practical film called Resistance Arc 
Welding, which is admirably illustrated by means of animated dia^ams. 
$. Wolf & Co., Ltd., manufacturers of machine tools, are firm believers in the 
value of the film as an instructional medium, one of their best being Hands 
JPull of Power, dealing with electric hand drills. Another useful example 
of the industrial demonstration film is First Principles in Grinding, made by 
die Carborundum Co., Ltd. The Aluminium Development Association have 
qlntiji-^a wide range of films to choose from, one particularly outstanding 
exainple being The Heat Treatment of Wrought Aluminium Alloys, a simple 
yet practical instructional film with animated sectional diagrams to explain 
^^jmeory of laboratory and machine bench equipment. In the shipbuilding 
Jnimstry the instructional film is becoming recognised as a part of training 
<^Mtlicmes, an example being Forward to Service, a film made for Smith’s Dock 
^0>-» Ltd., of Middlesbrough, which shows the various processes of ship con- 
struction. From the boot and shoe industry there comes a notable effort 
' Irom William Walker & Sons, Ltd., of Bolton, a film called Hide to Sole, a 
^l^mm. production dealing with the production of leather from raw material 
^^finished product. 

How die Welfare Officer selects his films will vary from industry to 
■lustry. The principle involved is in most cases the same. From the lists 
: he has in his files, the Welfare Officer should tabulate under the various 
artments those films that appear to link with the current training scheme, 
notes the length, the running time, whether the films are sound or silent, 
whetho’ the subject-matter is treated from an elementary or from an 
'“*Vanced view-point. These lists are submitted to the department heads, 
ko decide which films in the list will be of use. Certain days are allocated 
^figeh department, the films arc ordered (this must be done some weeks 
pw dMy are required, in order to avoid let-downs) and some days before 
’.J*^*.** to be shown to a particular class the instructor should Ke them 
"“1^ in order to fit them into his course of instruedon. This ensures that 
lips are visual aids in the fullest possible sense, 
lever be content to show a training film onoemily. Often the preliminary 
is only sufficient to impress a few important facts on the mind « 
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The above fwfy a osere oudine oi die scope offered by «he ttaioiiig 
filtas, and the scope is evai wider when fihnsare made wkhin dae Works. 

3. General Interest Fthos. — ^Films of ||eneral interest, such as works hews- 
reels, films showing vital industrial questions of the day and filma made by 
other industries, should always be included in any works sdlttBie. Every 
two or three weeks a film-show lasting, say, half an hour shotdo be arrsmg^ 
for ail workers who arc interested in the general progress of industry. rM' 
this purpose there are even more films available from the various libraries 
industrial organisations than is the case with training films. During the y<^ 
following the war a great many companies sponsored fiJms showing whm, 
Aey did to aid war-time production. Others have made films for showingii 
in the export markets, films which cover wide fields and contain much that 
is of interest to industry in general. Dunlop Tyres, for exiunple, made a fifoi 
called Far Horizons, a long film telling the complete story of compa^i^ft 
W'ork, and from the Central Film Librai^ interest films arc available isdltdlu 
deal vrith every aspect of industry, in addition to a works newsreel, each issq^ 
of which deals with a subject of topical interest to workers. 

Films other than those arranged in conjunction with the training Pf^lS 
gramme of welfare schemes are partly recreational, and as such dtould 
restricted to the autumn and winter months. The social side of films shoum 


by no means be neglected, and a works film society can be a really usefid 
aadition to existing recreational activities. If a camera club already oefos is ' 
the works, then the film society could form a branch of its activities. As a 
beginning, a small committee of workers who are interested in industrial and 
documentary films dealing with industrial problems, as well as tiiose dealing , 
with general subjects, should be formed, and around this committee a film 
society may be developed. This section of the works social activities fftould 
be upra to all workers keen on seeing outstanding docummtary films, botib 
those made in this country and those produced in odier oountnet, and ^ 
aisston circles should also be developed. 

Those who are more technically minded should be encoturaget^ to use the 
i64mn. projector and one member, at least, made responsible for die booidit||' 
of films for these general shows. It is only by getting die workors datm 
sdves interested in this way and made to feel dut they are pbiying a pm ill 
the efficient running of a films programme that bodi recreational and training 
films wiU arouse me interest they deserve. Most of the long and shmt 
documentary films made during the past fow years axe availdlMe from the 
vaifons film libraries in iti-mm. form, and bom the Central IFilm Lffirsm 
laid die British Ccnindl have a wide range of subjects to choose foom, indhidfi 
lome vero successful documentaries that achieved widespxead setmdf^ 
fo oiiaaroas toyrouglunit the country. Aa eaanqple is die British CkiamctlT 
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sA a very popular industrial documentary made in technicolour, and there 
are many <tthers possessing an appeal to workers. 

‘ l^e Editor of the works ou^azine should be persuaded to devote space in 
^jpach issue to notes on the films to be shown during each forthcoming sessimiy 
and workers should be invited to send in suggestions regarding the films 
they would like to see. This social aspect of mms in the works can develop 
into a highly popular branch of welfare activities, particularly if the works 
possesses its own cine>camera so that permanent records can be made of 
various recreational activities. Never bwore has there been such an interest 
taken in the non-theatrical aspect of films, and Welfare Officers should take 
lull advantage of this interest in “ serious ” films. Find out what subjects 
^ Workers are really interested in and book films accordingly, remembering 
' that only those films that arouse their full enthusiasm are likely to tempt 
workers to give up their evenings in order to attend factory film-shows. 
Avoid propaganda films, sec that the programmes start to time and make 
absolutely sure that die projector is in working order — ^nothing is worse than 
a breakdown in the middle of a show. 

4. Youc ** Own ” — 

(a) Films sponsored by the industry concerned and made by professional 
film units. 

(b) Films made by members of the factory or works film unit. 

lliese films include those dealing with welfare, health, factory safety 
methods, general training films, works news reels and films made from a purely 
recreational point of view such as special productions made by the works film 
sodety or club. The Welfare Officer whose directors arc prraared to spend 
a considerable sum on the sponsoring of a scries of training mms will be in 
the fortunate position of having only to map out the types of films required, 
prepare a brief outline of the proposed scope of the series and then leave the 
actual production to the selected professional film unit. When this course is 
followed it is advisable to plan a series of short films covering a complete 
stage in training, thus constituting a complete supplementary course, rather 
than isolated subjects. Alternatively, two or three films dealing with 
different subjects in each stage of training could be planned. In order to 
cover die complete cost of sponsoring a scries of twelve lo-minute i6-mm. 
spifftructional or welfare films it would be necessary to spend about £200 on 
picture, possibly more if colour was used and involved detail was 
required. These films would be sound-on productions and of a very hig^ 
standard technically, and if copies were cirtwated to the various libraries a 
fitsle of the initial cost would be recovered. 

The sponsoring of films is, of course, beyond ffte scope of die grett 
^tesjority of industries, smaller works and factories, and it is only by develop- 

factory film units that most industries will be able to produce films deeding 
particular activities and needs. It is for dus reason that films 
oond^ tmder the (b) sub-classification in this group will be dealt with hi 
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Ioi!d£ detail. Several industries and uikbertakings have already establish 
^very dfident film units each of whidh started fr<»n very small 
' he^nnings. One which now has its own i6>mm. cameramen, mobile 
cinema, projectors, script writers and film library started from quite < 
modest beginnings. One of the members of this particular organisation was 
a keen amateur cinematographer and used to take his cine-camera with him 
when he toured the various sections of the organisation taking “ shots ** of 
the workers carrying out their various jobs. His directors heard of his 
activities and were so impressed with the value of these films that diey gave 
instructions for the purchase of a i6-mm. cine-camera and accessories, and 
the film unit came into being. Now this organisation makes its own colour 
films and gives daily shows to workers — ^shows which include training films 
as well as mose of a more social nature. Another company which has started 
to make its own films is the Turner group, whose manag^g director, 
Mr. Alan Turner, has developed a very com^tent film unit. Inis msdees 
films which aim at helping the workers by demonstrating welfare activities 
and providing a visual means of instruction. Mr. Turner’s most recent film 
was made in ifi-mm. “ Kodachrome ” colour, and its cost, which was less 
than £200, gives some indication of the scope of the unit. This film is called 
Family Affair and runs for 33 minutes. It used 1,200 feet of “ Kodachrome ** 
film stock, and the entire production work, including titling, editiim, com< 
mentary and soimd synchronisation, were carried out under Mr. Turner’s 
direction. The lighting and other electrical requirements were in the charge 
of two of the firm’s electricians and their assistants. I have quoted this 
example as it illustrates very clearly just what can be achieved without the aid 
of professional film units. One thing must be remembered, diat Mr. Turner 
has studied all sides of i6-mm. work and has trained meml^s of his staff to 
be expert i6-mm. film workers. 

No Welfare Officer can hope to produce successfully films within the 
Victory unless he is prepared to study the elementary essentials of cio»- 
matography and as a beginning to be content to make good silent 
^ms. Later he can graduate to sound when his unit gained 
experience through the actual making of films. Colour photography, 
too, should be left until the unit is experienced in lighting and other tecn- 
nical details required — experiments with colour film can be costly. As a, 
beginning, only the essential equipment should be purchased, and the film-*^ 
umt personnel should be built up from members of the staff who have a 
knowledTC of photography and lighting and, if possible, some experienoe 
fflmrmaking. There is always a possibili^ that among the members oi. the 
8^ who have returned to their old jobs rollowing war service, there is wo,, 
whp was attached to one or another of the officim Film Units. If so, half) 
the troid>les are over. Otherwise, the members of the film unit dboold jdaT^ 
the k>cal film sod^ so that they can get first-hand instruetkm from 164am; ' 
ta^au. Alternatively, they can contact the Btidsh Film lasdtote who can 
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tisiuliy arruige for lecturers to give a series of practical talks on i6>mm. film 
production. Initial equipment needed for the first essay in works filin' 
making is a good make of i6-mm. cine'camcra, such as one of the Cine-Kodak 
models (excellent second-hand models can be obtained from many of the 
reputable firms at prices ranging from £6o upwards). It is advisable at this 
stage to avoid the super-speed camera with its complicated mechanism and 
adjustments, and concentrate on reaching perfection with a simpler type. 
Kodaks, the original pioneers in i6-mm. cine-photography, can give the 
Welfare Officer much useful advice in the selection of the right type of cine- 
camera. In addition, a good cine-exposure meter, light filters and sevend 
Studio lights for interior scenes are necessary. Another essential piece ot 
equipment is an “ ediung bench ” for the processed film. By “ editing ” is 
meant cutting out unnecessary shots and joining the film together in chrono-'^ 
logical sequence. This is again an operation that needs a lot of experience 
before perfection is achieved, and the Welfare Officer who proposes to edit 
his own film shotild have practical instruction before attempting this tricky 
process. Incidentally, it is only possible to touch briefly on these technical 
aspects of i6-mm. film production, and Welfare Officers are reconunended 
to obtain the book published by the British Film Institute which gives a more 
detailed account of sub-standard film-making. For practical reasons it is 
advisable to use what is termed “ direct positive ” processing (the 
completed film is sent to a firm of film-proccssers for developing), a process 
which enables a direct positive to be made which is suitable for projection 
right away. 

Before the works film unit can start practical film-making it is necessary 
to plan a programme in the same way as when contemplating the organisation 
of the previous types of shows. Remember that film stock is still very scarce 
and, apart from being a waste of time, it is uneconomical merely to take one 
or two scenes of workers at the bench or the first-aid party in operation unless 
there is a purpose behind taking each shot. Every foot of film used must be 
used for a definite purpose, and this purpose must be decided upon before 
even starting to outline the programme and the proposed films. 

For example, a works may have just introduced new machine^ which 
has certam advantages over the old equipment and is also very difterent in 
omstru^on. Obviously, the workers in this particular department will need 
instraction in the use of the new equipment, and although it is, of course, 
possible to give practical instruction witn the actual machine, a film depicting 
tlK equipment has certain outstanding advantages. A number of workers 
gathered around machinery are learning at a disadvantage; those nearest to 
the instructor can sec more than those on the outside of the gathering, also 
thttc is the disturbing factor created by workshop noise. A mm, therefore, 
is indicated to supplement the bench instruction, and by virtue of dte fcttt 
tlut when diown on the screen the various parts of the machinery are 
nifiedy workers can see far more than they would when gathered around tbe 
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bendbu This, tiberdbre, would be the ^Murpose ol the fihn — to detnonsfacaie 
the new ^eo; of plant, to explain pictonuly its component parts and to show 
^ piinaf^ of mainmnance. By showing a worker using the machinery 
corx^y and incorrecdy, a jncture is imprased on the minds of the audience 
of just how the machine should be used and, conversely, how not to 
use it. 

MAKING THE FILM 

In conjunction with the instructor and die manager of the dqnrtmoit 
concxmed, a brief oudine of the proposed film should first be written. This 
oudine must state broadly what is needed in the film. It must suggest 
important scenes, it must indicate what arrangements will have to be made 
for the prejparation of a suitable bench on which the component parts of die 
plant can be laid out, and how long the proposed film will be. The ideal 
length for an instrucdonal film of this type is 800 feet, which gives a running 
time of 22 minutes. If the subject needs more detailed treatment, another 
400 feet can be added, giving the complete film a running time of 33 minutei 
After all the technical details have been checked and the instructor and 
departmental manager have selected the workers who arc to act as denunv 
strators in the film, a “ shooting script ” must be prepared. 

The preparation of the shooting script sounds more difficult than il 
actually is in practice. Remember that a shooting script is the blue-i»in( 
from which the cameramen, director and all concerned with d*e mmn| 
Ol the film work. Every little incident, every camera move and details 
close-up and distant shots are all detailed in the shooting script. Whm pro 
paring the script of a silent instructional film, it is important that ead 
sequence tells its own story without words. These sequences, fdlowing tmi 
another in chronological order, should need litde commentary. If necessary 
the film can be run through a second time when it is shown to workers, am 
the instructor can comment briefly on important points. 

Before actually taking a scene, the cameraman should run sevcra 
rehearsals, using the camera without film so that the scene is perfect befon 
actually shooting the sequence. In film studios many rehearsals are tnadi 
before the cameras go into action. These rehearsals oisure that the some i 
just right before using up valuable film stock. Avoid taking the camera dbot 
near polished surfaces or backgrounds; these will throw reflections and ndt 
an omerwise good scene. 

As I mentioned earlier, the finished film will be the master-faint which cai 
be tried out in the projector as soon as it is reedved from the film prooesson 
Invariably this first print will need editing; certain sceiMS wUl be too k»q| 
mhcia may be incorrecdy focused, and will, dterdhne, have to be tMm 
shofte wd or cut out in the latter case. In older to avokl cutting the masirt 
prints it is advi^le to have a number oi dudicatea made fimm the 
mm — ** dupes ” in film language. These "dupes** can be tmmwam 
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on ^ eating bench and the nnxssary cuts made so that the film is shown to 
workers in a fully edited form. 

i?** making of training films is only one aspect of works film production. 
Welfare mb)ects should not be neglected, and any new aspect of the welfare 
set-up in the works should be made the subject of an explanatory film, for 
not only docs this help from a training point of view, but it also gives the 
Wclfore Officer a permanent pictorial record of the progress of his depart- 
>' ment. As with the showing of films hired from film libraries, the social side 
of works film-making must not be forgotten. The obvious development iS' 
the formation of a works film society, and a section of this would be devoted^ 
to the ma^ng of films of general interest to all departments. A short factory \ 
newsreel is well within the scope of the factory film unit, and this should be 
diown at either fortnightly or monthly intervals. Sporting events, important 
soaal functions and visits from important personages are ul ideal subjects for 
the factory newsreel. 

^ But I repeat that before even thinking of starting a works film production 
umt the Welfare Officer should see as many industrial and training films as 
pwsible-— films that not only deal with matters of interest to the industry 
with which he is connected but depict other industries as well. He will thus 
^tain first-hand knowledge of how the various professional film units present 
mdustrial subjects in clear, concise and chronological style. He will see films 
that arc too long — films that allow their theme to wander from the basic 

a xt-mattcr and thus take the mind of the viewer away from the essential 
1cm. Other films will appear to cram too much detail into a short 
th of film, overwhelming me audience with a surfeit of technical facts so 
It* confused and the film becomes a novelty rather than a visual aid. 

M these faultt should be avoided when making works films, and although the 
first fihn that is attempted may not be anywhere near professional perfection, it 
will have achieved its fundamental training purpose as long as tne 
tdl thw story in order and the film has been carefully edited. The unit will, 
naturally, improve as it gains practical experience, and as more films are 
^Dieted so wiU the Welfare Officer be able to build up his very own works 
film hbrary. This should be the ultimate aim of all industrial organisations 
Wishing to make the most of visual aids in industry. 


RUNNING THE FACTORY FILM-SHOW 

If films Mc to be regular features of both the welfare and recreational 
a^Kcts of a firm, however small its works or factory, their success depends 
muM on good staff work and preliminary preparation. Firstly, the 
Welfare Officer mua realise that he needs a team of efficient asristants, uid 
must teamed to carry out his, or her, particular jdj. Alffiough the 
Officer acts in ffic general capacity of Films Officer, working 
IMObably m conjunction with the general staff training officer (and in many 
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ones with the pthlidty manai^X it is dbvious that the tiine diat he can 
devote to film work is govemedby the number of his other dudes. 

The Welfare Officer should appoint a mmber of his staff to act as 
Assistant Films Officer* who should be made responsible for bookins films* 
locAing after them while they are in the possession of the works and ^ didr 
safe return. The Assistant should prepare a record book which shows at a 
glance all the detailed information r^uired concerning all films shown in tile 
works. A suggested layout for this record book is as follows : 


Left-hand Page 
Film Tide 

Right-hand Page 


Source of 

When Received and 

When 

Film 

Hiring Charge 

Returned 


Leogth of 
Film 


Sound 

Type of 

Film — 

Condition 


or 

Tnstruedonah 

when 

Remark* 

Silent 

Welfare, Health, 

Received 



etc. 




A record of this type is valuable in many ways; it is a safeguard against 
keeping films too long, it prevents the ordermg of films that have been used 
quite recently* and when a particularly ^lod film is required again 
^1 the necessary facts arc immediately to hand. Another important link in 
the org^isation of the film programme is the projectionist, who is not onfy 
responsible for the efficient runmng of the projector but will also have to Iook 
after its general maintenance. During the war years it became a practice 
for fa^orics and works to train a number of staff members to act as pro* 
je^onists and in many cases women were found to have a definite flair for 
this type of work. As we are regarding films in industry as part of the woik 
of the Welfare Department, it will enhance co-ordination if two or &ne 
members of the department, together with selected members of tiie electrical 
staff, are trmned to use the projector. A rota should be established so that 
each projectionist has an allotted number of films to show during a 
The question of training projectionists is often a problem* although this can 
be overcome if the Wclmrc Officer has joined a local film society and received 
complete instruction himself. Manufacturers also will always instruct mio- 
jectionists in the use and maintenance of thtir equipment. The British mlm 
Institute have published several practical booklets on z6-mm. film-showing* 
and these publications should be added to the Welfare Depsutnumt library. 
There is also an excellent official booklet called OpUed Aids (Board of 
Education OfBcial Educational Pamphlet No. 115) which contain s much *~haf 
» instructive. It gives not onljr hints on the proper use of ifi^am. projectois, 
but deals also with the use of visual aids as an educational mndimf*. 

The Wdfate Officer should clearly understand that the efficient operation 
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of tile projector is vitally important Inefficient projection will ruin dto 
^ value oc a training^lm mow, and employees will immediately lose £ai& m 
’ what is to them a new form of training. An important point, therefore, is 
the dedaon whether the projector and ancillary equipment is to be set up 
permanently in a definite room or hall, or is to be mobile — that is, can m 
taken from one part of the works to another. In the case of a smaller foctory 
the need for movement is not so great as it would be in larger establishments. 

I am, personally, in favour of developing a permanent “works cinema” — 
diat is, a large room or hall which can scat up to loo or 200 people and can 
^ adapted tor showing films to small groups or to larger gatherings when 
dkowing TCneral industrial films. Certain factors must be observed whcn\ 
deciding me room to use for this purpose, most important being the need for \ 
a clear picture and a screen position that allows everyone in the audience to ' 
see without eyestrain. 

Good blacking-out is important, and the works electricians should pay 
particular attention to the general lighting arrangements. Preferably there 
should be a dunming device, so that lights are lowered gradually and not 
switched off suddenly. The projector should be mounted firmly on a rigid 
base, and its position such that a clear picture is given on the screen with the 
minimum of distortion. Projectors arc provided with a variety of lenses, and 
their use should be governed by the instructions sent out by the manufacturers 
of the apparatus installed. Most makers provide stands, but it may be found 
necessary to raise the projector by providing a platform in addition. An 
6 ft. by 6 ft. silver screen is the iocal type for general factory use, and if it 
is decided to use the projector as a mooile unit, the screen can be of the 
collapsible type which rolls up into a cylindrical container. The screen 
should be fixed foirly high at the end of the room, and the projector position 
worked out in conjunction with the makers, who will advise on the correct 
combination of lenses required for the particular “ throw ” — that is, the 
distance of the projector lens aperture from the screen portion. Care should 
be taken to ensure that all wiring — particularly the cables running from foe 
prelector to the speaker unit, which is usually placed beside foe screen — it 
securely fixed and not in the way of foe prmectionist or audience. A pro- 
jectionist falling over a loose cable during a nlm-show may not only damaK 
foe projector, but uill also ruin the show by causing a distraction that wtu 
, take away the attention of foe audience. If foe works concerned has decided 
to hire a projector and operator when they wish to show films, the Welfoie 
Officer must still carry out certain preliminary arrangements. These will 
include oisuring foat me room, or hall, is sufficiendy blacked-out, that there 
ree several power pmnts available and that the room it reasonably aomid* 
proof. 

Here are a few important pennts to remember when organising wo A* 
film shows, using equipment installed by the fom itself: 

I. ThtMe uung foe projector must learn all that there is to know libmit 
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hi compcment pa^ and the reason for dieir {Hreaence before attempting to 
show mms wim it. They must know, too, why bredcdowns occur and 
how to track down the cause. The projectionists must be able to keep die 
prelector in good running order. 

2. When the projector is miming during a diow, die projectionist must 
always remain at its side, watching for any possibility of a breakdown, 
keepmg the sound adjusted and being cm the look-out for any sudden breaks 
in me him. On no account should anyone but the projectionist’s assistant 
be allowed to stand with the projectionist during a him show. Conversa- 
tion with the projectionist while the film is running will chstract the 
attention of the audience. 

3. Remember to rewind the films at the end of each show and put them 
in their respective tins as soon as they are finished with. Double check the 
tide on the tin with the tide on the lead of the film so as to avoid sending 
the wrong film to the library. Films sent back to libraries in bad condition 
will result in your company being refused the loan of films on future 
occasions. 

4. When not in use the projector should be put into its case, if used as a 
mobile unit, or if kept in a static position, it should be provided with dust- 
proof covers. Keep all spare parts in a locked cupboard so that there is no 
chance of their being mislaid. 

5. Arrange with the l<x:al cinema manager for your projectionists tc 
visit the cinema’s projection room. Much can be learnt oy watching 
skilled 35-mm. projectionists at work. 

The staff of the works film section should be made up as follows : 

Welfare Officer- 
acting as Films Officer 

Asst. Films Officer — 
in charge of booking films, 
keeping records, etc. 


Electrician Three aasistanta- 

to help generally 
with me miming 
film showa.^ 


Projectionists — 
at least three 
being members 
of the staff 
trained for dtese 
duties. 


PLANNING A FILM SESSION 

Having trained a staff to show films, and having a complete guide f» whal 
films are available, the Welfore Officer can now plan the first of hh 
**8ewons,” which should be divided into training and general categories. 
H^tose dealing with welfare subjects can come under '* training ** films when 
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they ileal with an individual department’s safety mediods for example, or in 
ittfae general category when they show some a^iixt of welfare that covers the 
whcue works. Both groups should be divided mto film sessions in very much 
the same way as lectures are com^sed of a definite number of talks which 
make up a complete session. Each department rec^uirii^ the use of films to 
supplement its training schemes should have a session or films to correspond 
with that particular stage in training. The session of general films will 
consist of a series of shows lasting for about an hour each, given in off-duty 
hours, but training films should be shown during the normal training periods. 

In preparing a session of training films, the Welfare Officer must consult^ 
with the Departmental Manager and the Staff Training Officer, and as the ^ 
result of this conference a session of films may be arranged to cover a period 
of six weeks. These sessions must be planned in detail, and an example of 
how this can be done is given below : 


TRAINING-FILM SESSIONS 


D^Mrtment. 

Stage in ttuning. 

Object of films. 

Length of visual instruction 
needed each week, 
lii film to be shown without 
a short talk? 


Welding. 

First-year Apprentices. 

To illustrate and supplement training course. 
Twenty minutes for each group of ten appren- 
tices. 

No. Instructor will see each film before 
showing, and prepare a short talk. 


PROGRAMME 

Ten apprentices to see films each week, on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Hme : 11.30 a.m. 


lat Wedc 

PUm Inside of Arc Welding Issued by Central Film 

Parts I and 2 library 

Running time — ^20 minutes 

lad Wedk 

Pdm Inside of Are Welding 

Parts 3 and 4 ditto 

Running time — ^20 minutes 

3 td Weak 

FKiw Inside of Arc Welding 

Parts 5 and 6 cfitto 

Rtuming time — ^20 mi notes 
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4 t!i Wedk 

Film 

Resistance Welding 

Parts I and 2 

Running time — to minutes 

Iffinistry of Supply Film 

3th Week 

Film 

Resistance Welding 



Parts 3 and 4 

Running time — ^20 minutes 

ditto 

6th Week 

Film 

Resistance Welding 

ditto 


Parts 5 and 6 

Running time — 20 minutes 


A programme such as the above should be made out for each department 
needing training films, and the booking of these films should be undertaken 
by the staff member who has been appointed Assistant Films Officer. 

The book oudined earlier in this article must be kept up to d^ 
so that a complete record is available of all films used, with the date on which 
they are returned to the source of supply. Departmental managers ffiould 
make a report at the end of each session stating whether the films were siKcesS' 
ful, and outline suitable subjects for the next session. 


“GENERAL” FILMS 

So much for training films. Now comes the groim of ^neral films which 
cover subjects of interest to all employees, such as ^t aid, general welfare, 
and the work of industry in gpieral, including works newsreels. These films 
will be shown to a much wider audience of workers than die spedaliaedi 
training films, and will have to be shown either during the lunch break or 
during the evenings. They should not be confined entirety to serious films, but 
should include cme or two short features of general interest value. The ideal 
compromise is to arrange a session of six fortnightly film-shows at intervals 
throughout die autumn and winter months, and make each show a ha{^ 
mixture of interest and instruction. For example, if it is decided to mm, 
workers some films on factory safety methods, there should also be included 
in the pre^amme a feature having a gmeral interest ang^e, as well as ffie 
cunent issue of the Central Office of Infoimation’s factory newsreel cadOed 
Britain Can Mal(e It, full details of which can be obtained from die Films 
Division of the Central Office of Information. These film-shows, which me 
dbviousty arranged to interest all sections of the works, should avoid films 
witib a pre^nganda angle — workers saw so many of this type during the war 
years. Do not ms^ the mistake of ^tting worken to come to a film show If' 
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announdi!^ only the highlight of the progiamffle and then fording them to 
* diit throng a number of propaganda films. If industrial and welfare films are 
really to ^Ip, the session of film-shows must be carefully planned with a view 
to maintaining a balance of entertainment value and instruction. Once that 
happy medium is achieved, workers will begin to look forward to die 
Ullbitnightly shows. 

As with training films, a definite programme must be made out and the 
starting time stricUy adhered to. The complete programme should be circu- 
lated to all departments, and copies pinned to all nouce boards. I particularly 
stress the organisation of regular film sessions rather than shows at indefinite 
I periods, because there is always a tendency, when planning to use films at 
irregular intervals, to allow a long time lapse between each show. It is sur- 
prising how easy it is to allow these shows to dwindle away to an occasional 
event. There is only one way to make the most of welfare and industrial 
films, and that is by planning a series of sessions running from September to 
February, each session being made up of six fortnightly shows of sixty to 
seventy minutes’ running time. 

In this way it is possible to plan six programmes at a time, and to place 
orders for films well ahead of the date on which they arc required. Thus the 
possibility of being let down at the last moment is reduced, and it is also 
possible to give workers an idea of what films they will be seeing. 

Each session should, of course, have an underlying objective and, as with 
the session of training films, have a definite instructive purpose. They should 
also be designed to assist the Welfare Officer to create a closer link between 
his department and the employee. Works welfare and works relations must 
reach every employee and particularly those who regard the Welfare Depart- 
ment as something of a curiosity and not as a vital section of industry. Films 
can show workers the need for a Welfare Department, and all the manifold 
ways in which it can help them at work and afterwards. Every worker is 
normally a film-goer — it is his or her most popular form of entertainment. 
It is all the more necessary therefore to hold their interest, and this can only 
be done by seeing to it that works film-shows arc interesting and efficiently 
run. There must be no mistakes during the showing of the films, the starting 
time must not be changed at the last minute and, as far as practicable, the 
announced programme should not be changed. If for any reason a particular 
film is unobtainable when required for a certain date, immediately order one 
ffiat is similar in context. 

Timing a programme and making a time-sheet is ouite a nmple pn> 
cedure, and a time-table should be made out for each film-show in the aenkm. 
Let us take, for example, a programme made up as follows ; 

(i) An edition of Britain Can Ma\e It, the ii-minute Centra] Office 
Iptprmation factory newsreel. 

Huli*^ a 46-minttte film made by T. J. Smith Ac Ne|A««r, 
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(3) ‘Ap^mck to Sciencot a tqpkal aS^mnute film showing tlK {dace of 
sdence in me modem industrial world. This film is included to add a general 
mterest value and to relieve the more serious element in the instruction^ film. 

Here is a film<show diat has a total running time of 83 minutes, and if a 
rtait is made at 7 p.m. and allowance made for an interval of 10 minuto! half- 
way through the programme the show will finish at 8.33 p.m. These times 
are set out in the following style : 


Industrial Injunes 
Britain Can Mal(e It 
Interval — lo minutes 
Approach to Science 
Finish 


. 7.00 p.m. 
7.46 p.m. 
7.57 p.m. 
807 p.m. 
8.33 p.m. 


This time-table and programme should be issued at least a week before 
the film-show and the projectionists given a copy. 

I have already mentioned that it is essential to maintain the workers* 
interest in films, and if it is found that this is falling off, try the idea of 
circulating lists of industrial films together with a letter asking workers to 
mark those films which they would particularly hke to see. Employees will 
then realise that the films arc being shown for their benefit and will feel that 
they have a part in the planning of the programme. The suggestion that 1 
made earlier that a workers’ film committee is formed to help the Welfare 
Officer in his contact with employees is always a good idea and should be 
developed whenever possible. Aoded interest is mways given when films 
actually made wtthin the works arc shown, and that is why the organisation 
of a factory film unit should always be the aim of the Welfare Officer who 
has decided to make films a regular part of the work of his department. 


FILMS AND THE SMALLER FIRM 

The organisation of a film progranunc and the regular use of training 
films within the works or factory present various difficulties to the many smafi 
organisations employing only from fifty to one hundred workers or less. 
Although small, these companies are usually as alive in thdir activities as 
the biggpr organisations but, althoujgh they may wish to make use of films as a 
visual aid in the works, lack the maancial resources necessary to build up a 
works film unit How, then, can the Welfare Officer in a mudl works makt 
use of films as a training as well as a recreational adjunct? 

Firstly, of course, he must follow the general preliminary plan detailed 
earlier — ^t is, obtain the film lists from die various libraries and gather 
^1 the necessary information from which he can base fats plans to use filnu 
in as e^omical a manner as possible. Obviously, it will not be necessary tt 
Tya trainisi^^fdm shows so frequently in a small works as would be the cast 
in an organisation with many dqtartments. Therefore it is possdtle to rta 
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at& effideot film programme without to the expense of buying a 
l^jecior. For example, if there is a film society m the district, arrangements 
can be noade with the secretary for the use of their projector and projecdonist 
for, say, a film-show once a week. The charge made for this service is ^uite 
nmninal and Welfiue Officers will find that the members of these societies 
are very keen indeed to help factories put over films. 

The Films Division or the Central Office of Information has a large 
number of mobile film units, which during the war years were used for 
showing films in all parts of the country, and are now being used for giving 
film-shows of general industrial and culmral interest. These film umts ai^ 
controlled from the Divisional Offices of the Central Office of Informatioi^ 
and factories can arrange bookings with the Films Officer attached to these 
provincial offices. The films maUng up these film-shows for factories deal 
with specialised industrial subjects, the majority of which arc from the Central 
Film Library. 

There are quite a number of industrial organisations having libraries of 
films which arc supplied to works and factories free of charge.* Another 
useful source of industrial films is the Gaumont British Film Library, which 
has enlarged its library of industrial films, but charges a hinng-fee. Small 
works can, if they wish, arrange to hire a i6-mm. projector on a long-term 
contract, llie Army Kinematograph Corporation has such a service, and will 
hire out projectors on a three-year contract basis at approximately lyr. a 
week, screens being hired at 2 s. a week. 

So there is reafiy no reason why even the smallest works should not be 
able to run a film programme quite economically, and by organising these 
programmes on the lines indicated in the earlier sections of this article make 
diem highly successful. Welfare in the small works is as important as it is in 
die larger concerns and the fact that small works are less “departmental “ 
dian thdr bigger brothen simplifies the adaptation of films as a training aid. 

FILMS-GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

In die foregoing sections of this chapter I have dealt with the aspect of 
visual aids as it amets the individual organisation, but it is obvious that in 
order to have a completely coordinated adaptation of films as an aid to 
Industrial Welfare, Welfare Officers should endeavour to bring about some 
lai^*^e plan. Such a scheme organised by industries could wamh over and 
centrdlise the production and distribution of industrial films in such a way 
thftt both Ivge and small fiirais would have an equal chance of using films as a 
training aid. A co-ordinating National body is a logical develofunent from 
this pomt. 

The porition in industry at the present time is very much in parallel with 
the porition in educational spheres some two years ago. Schoeds all over the 

' See page 184. 
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country wwted to use ^ucation filnu, and a few the keentt teachers 
started tl^ own {m>duction units. But ^ many hundreds of smaller schools 
wi^ limited budgets were unable to get projectors and were widiout the 
facilities for nuJdng films. Teachers were aim without any concrete infoima' 
tion regardme the source of films. Ultimately the National Union of Teachers 
agitated for me formation of a Central Committee to look after the natitmal 
organisation of films in schools. This has now been created under the super- 
viaon of the Ministry of Education and includes among its members several 
ieadii^ authorities in the film industry. 

I &1, therefore, that a Central body similar to that which now looks 
after the development of films in schools is needed to help industrialists in 
the use of films m their works. Several industrial organisations, such as the 
Iron and Steel Instimte, the Scientific Films Committee of the Association of 
Scientific Workers, and the Association of Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux, have prepared lists of industrial films; the latter have issued a 
Catalogue of Films together with brief appraisals, but something more co- 
ordinated than the mere listing of films is needed. 

One of the reasons for this particular section of Welfare in Industry is 
to supply Welfare Officers with me necessary information about films, equip- 
ment and how to obtain films for showing in their works, because of this 
very fact. There is not, apart from the Omtral Film Library and several 
commercial companies such as Gaumont British Equipments and other pro- 
fesaonal producers of Industrial films, a library of films that caters ocHn- 
plctely for the needs of industry. A central industrial film committee widi 
headquarters in London could do much to solve the problems of Welfare 
Officers who are having difficulties with die organisation of their film pro- 

S ammes. This committee could, through its contact virith ev^ industry in 
e country, prejwe a library in which c(^es of every industrial film 
sponsored by individual firms are to be found. These would then be hired <nit 
to other factories at a special fee, a share of which would be returnable to the 
factory owning the film concerned. A central committee could also devdk^ 
a piofector-hinng system and arrange for the supply of instructon to train 
factory projectionists. 

Welfare Officers themselves could be instrumental in the formation of 
such a (xunmittee, and one feels that when Welfare Departments find tiiat 
their film sections are growing in strengtii and scope the necessity fm a 
Central Committee will be even more important With the production of fihns 
witiun the works the need for interchange of films and ideas will be nKist 
valuable, and this can only be efiFectively carried out on a hilly coxoardinated 
basis. 

FILM STRIP AND FILM-STRIP PROJECTORS 

No article on visual aids would be complete vrithout mentioning the 
growing cult tiE ffie ^ strip as an educatioau medium in industry. Many 
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loufing industrial houses are building up extensive Eb-aries of qiecuHsed 
film strips for use in all dieir departments and are following the lead set by 
edtjpitional authorities, who for a long time have pinned ueir faith in the 
pn^ection of a series of still pictures as a means of providing pictcoial denuxi* 
Itratkm of a difficult problem and its solution. 

“What ate Film Strips? — ^Thcy are, basically, just what the word implies, 
strips of film containing anything up to fifty frames, or pictures, which are 
capable of being projected one at a time on a suitable screen. They are, essen- 
daily, to act as a supplement to a talk or instruction but should not, in any 
wav, be confused with the old method of illustrating lectures by means oh 
slides. A film strip is made in much the same way as is an instructional film,^t 
that is, it must be based on a script or at least a working guide so that the \ 
series of pictures or diagrams making up the strip tells a concise story that deals \ 
only with the static points of the subject-matter involved. 

The standard film strip is based on the 35-mm. standard film size, and 
each picture, or frame, measures 24 mm. by 18 mm. There is also another 
standard film strip used by a number of producers; this also uses the 35-mm. 
film but has pictures (or frames) measuring 36 mm. by 24 nun. Most film- 
strip projectors have removable “ masks ** so that either size strip can be used 
with equal success. 

Industrialists contemplating the use of film strips must understand that a 
fifty-frame strip cannot give a complete visual lesson and, whatever the sub- 
ject-matter is to be, the result must, when projected, be a simple pictorial 
explanation of the basic points of the instructor’s talk. The strip can be all 
pictorial, it can be a series of reproductions of blue-prints, it can consist of 
enlarged diagrams, in fact there is very little limit to the medium through 
which the strip can put over its lesson. 

To illustrate just how industry is using the film strip, here arc a few 
examples taken from a long list of industrial strips produced recently by 
various commercial makers of this type of visual aid : 

I. ” Electronics ’’—one of a series of strips in a series called *' The Construedon and 
Manu&cture of Radio Valves.” This particular strip is composed of twenty-four frames 
and diagrammatically illustrates the connection between valve characteristics and circuits. 

a- ’’Woman at Work” — a series of strips made in collaboratimi with leading 
industrialists. One made in conjunction with Lyons of Cadby Hall illustrates the woiv 
of a waitress. 

3. ** Industrial Management Series” — theory and practice of modem faOBOtj 

aebninistration. ' 

4. ’’ Hakmg of Sted”— a series of strips sponsored by a well-known tted linn 
uhistratmg the Bessemer process. 

‘l^crc is no subject outside the scope of the film strip, and it is emential 
strips arc organised quite apart from any oAer film adtivity that # 

^ using. The use of film strips in an industrial organisadon is 
cssewwUy a job for the executives in charge of staff traiiung, and the Wdfrae 
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O&oa COOKS ioto dte {»ctare bocoiuc he» diviously, will be ioterested in die 
UK dm visual aid in developing the weliEare and works health side of the 
training scheme. 

An educational film or an industrial documentary film can be shown to a 
large ai^ence of workers who each share the same mutual interest, but a 
film strip should only be used in conjunction with the basic training of a 
number of a department’s staE all at tne same stage of training. An excep- 
tion u> this rule is, for example, when a film st^ is used to demonstrate a 
new process, or a new piece of machinery, that aff^ts the factory as a whole. 
In this case the strip or strips should be shown to workers over a period so that 
there is a series of lectures to small audiences rather than a mass instruedon 
to a large gathering of workers. 

The liming or film strips is definitely a j<A> for the expert and very few 
fectones are equipped to nuke their own. Photographic illustrations used 
in strips have to be expertly touched up in order to produce a projected {HCture 
that is definite enough to provide informative illustration. Skilled artists 
trained to make the fine drawings necessary for reproduction on celluloid are 
w essential part of a film-strip maker’s staff. Time and patience are needed 
in the production of a film strip dealing with an industrial process and its 
translation into fifty small pictures or diagrams is a very skilled procedure. 

The cost of producing a film strip having fifty firames varies according to 
its subject-matter from £2 to £6 per frame. Assuming that die maximum 
cost is involved, a factory has a first-class visual of incomparable value which 
can be used again and again with little or no wear and damage. * 

Let us consider the problem of the Welfare Officer who wishes to use 
visual aids as a training medium in his department. He finds that the avail- 
able i6-mm. films do not provide the practical instruction needed to illustrate 
(a) the instructional classes for these members of the factory staff who are to 
be experts in first aid and factory safety, and {b) to explain the uses of first 
aid to the average factory worker. 

A film can give an overall picture and focus attention on die pictorial 
demonstration of first-aid methods in practice, but a lecture is needra when 
selected workers are being trained in industrial safety. Normally the Welfare 
Officer would provide the lecturer with a blackbovd for illustrations and a 
number factory personnel ix> act as demonstrators. How much better it 
wovdd be if diese demonstrations and illustrations were projected on to a 
screen in a series of clear diagrams or pictures. This is wnere the film strip 
comes into die picture. 

Hk use of bandages in factory fir^ aid is a good otample of the apptica- 
tkm cd fUm strips in mstruction. Bandaging is always a difficult subject for 
instruction as it atedt a subject f(»r practicri demonstration and the pupik 
must gather around the sumect in order to see die processes explained. A 
film strip of fifty names would by its step4>y-stcp diagrams exph^ 

every vital point dearly and die lecturer has only to suj^ement it wtdi concise 
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ipi)al omiaiiatkiii. The same principle can be applied when teaching apjprenr 
I tkei die link between theory and practice, and Lu:tory blue-fnint work is an 
kleal subject for film-strip demonstration. 

Rliii<«trip Projectors. — There are now a large number of film-strip pro- 
jectors on the market, each having the same characteristics, and in prinaple 
litde didd’ent from the static lantern used for slides. The strip is fixed into 
die projector in the same way as a film is threaded through the “ gate ” of a 
normal i6-nun. projector but does not move until a depressor is used; this 
automatically brings the next frame into position for projection. Most film^ 
strip projectors have masks so that both me 24-mm. by 18-mm. and the 36^ 
by 24-mm. strips can be used. Projectors usually use a 250-watt lamp working 
from a battery or the main supply, and normal measurements are: length \ 
10 inches; width 5-6 inches; height 10-12 inches; and weight 25 lb. Cost is \ 
up m The requirements for adequate projection are the same as those 
necessary for film projection and film-strip users should study the remarks 
made elsewhere in this chapter. 
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PUTTING THE WORKER IN THE PICTURE 

THE “HOUSE” MAGAZINE 
By P. C. Vigor 

** It is no exaggeration to say that if industry had employed a wider conceptum dE 
‘ Public Reladons ’ twenty years ago the emotional and political demands for naoonalisa' 
^oa would not have developed along todajr’s lines. It is primarily because Britid) 
Industry and its institutions i^ored public opinion tiiat we are feeling the oonsemaences 
of this neglect. There has never b«n any attempt to explain the dynamic rwe and 
enterpnM of an industrial system which has created such a high standard of living for 
me Biiti^ people. There has equally been no attempt to answer accusatims tar explain 
tra« dimcultics. ^blic agitators skilfdly exploited this vacuum, successfully building 
up m me public mind a picture of reaction, of inelHcient, caitd-nninded, unenterprisiog 
business men obsessed with extracting inflated profits from the public purse. This dis- 
torted pirmre, seldom countered by industry itself, grew to such a stage diat many 
people believed that our ineffleient industry was the sole obstruction to a happy and 
prosperous Britain free from unemployment.” 

John M. Ryan, Editor of "Scope/* in an 
article in " News and Views" 

Progressive industrial managements today appear to be talcing the employees 
into their confidence as they realise that old-fashioned sccredvoiess as regards 
their policies and their finances can lead to distrust and suspicion. It is 
nodeed that the new frankness has its champions in the House of rVirnmnne. 
Major Bruce (North Portsmouth) is repoiteo in the June 6th~June 12th 1947 
Hmsttrd as saying: 

** There does not seem to be any reason why every limited cmnpany 
whether it be private or public should not publish its accounts in die 
factory or workshop or office in exaedy the same way as the Factory Acts 
are put up. There is today much too much of a private It^lger eonuplev 
as a result of which the workers and todhnidans employed by dte company 
are not permitted to know what is going on beMnd me scenes . . . what 
profits are made ... nor the internal finances of the company. That is 
not the way to stimulate production." 

Managements and ^vernments, then, are realising more than ever that 
it is better, especially in flow- or mass-production industries, that the m- 
ployees should take a Hve interest in the product, its excdlence and its 
marketable qualities. And if the employees can be wdded into one team, 
ftdly aware of the aim and purpose of the company, the ups and downs 
industrial life can be weathered with fewer disputes and less wastage. 
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Thiii ftaidaiess may be more than ever necessary in the years to come. 
E sfoca t ^ and vocational training are erowinn. Alongside the purdy 
utslitaiian education, there is a desire for ” someSiing dlsc ^* — i craving fmr 
hap^, secure homes and sport and art — ^in short, a fiuler life. 

Qaftsmanship, in the sense of one man carrying through a complicated 
series of operations to complete a finished article, is confined to smaller num- 
bers — ^in me experimental, tooling, or other skilled trades. In many cases the 
work itself does not absorb the whole of the worker’s mental energy. 

On the one hand, therefore, we mav expect that the intake into industn^ 
will be better educated in every sense or the word, while not all the jobs wiil^ 
need the full resources of this learning. This presupposes that industrial^ 
concerns must find social consciences. \ 

Probably more than one writer in this survey has touched on the reper- ^ 
cussions that the changing industrial scene is having on both managements 
and men, and the modern stress on a fully informed working community. 
The works magazine is one platform where the managing director or any 
top-level executive can wnte in informal and direct terms to the employee as 
he is seated in his own arm-chair by his own fireside. In fact, in some 
companies it is the only medium for man-to-man explanations. The works 
magazine can, if used intelligently, be one method of creating team-spirit 
and mutual understanding. It can explain the policies of the management 
in easily understood terms; it can remind its readers from time to time of the 
advantages of the settled welfare schemes which operate for their benefit; it 
can educate them in some measure about the products of that firm; it can 
show them how important each job is, and how they fit into the firm not as 
so many teeth in a gear-wheel, but as individual human beings with likes and 
dislikes, opinions and characters of their own. 

In this chapter the works magazine is discussed as fully as possible, not 
only from the “ policy angle ” but from that of editorial production as well. 
Some of this may well seem elementary, but as few internal magazines 
appear to have qualified journalists as Editors (this post being in most cases 
Imed by somebody attacned to the Welfare Department and responsible to 
the head of that department) it may be helptul. 

The internal or employee magazine, then, is becoming a specialised part 
of the literature issued by a company; chattily written journals designed to 
appeal in an understandi^ way m the worker’s human reladonslups widt his 
feUow-employees. 

This tmpter is devoted to that kind of magazine and it is written maash 
foom the editorial point of view. This is because (i) the writer is himscu 
an EditiMr who prcmuces a magazine, and (2) because most magazines ate 
Oady part of a multiple job. Also the Editor hu to be his own report, aeci»- 
dUfy, aid>.«ditnr, art-editor, leader-writer, advertismg manager, gosnp>wtiier 
aaad ** reader.” Hiat is why his jdi is the most interestiiig in the company. 

JHmdly, when the Rt. Hon. George A. Isaacs, M.P., P.C., was rpenkinf 
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to a grottp of Editwt 1 ^ You can only jhancKHUse ideals if you have 

sQfBc method of distributing news. Throu^ the medium of a works 
magmne we can cany to diose at the bottom & aims and purposes diose 
at & top, and at the same time can carry the ideas of those at the bottom to 
those at the top. We can tell in magazines the most important thi^ 
todaj, how the changes in business and derigns and machinery will a£^ a 
particular works. You must look on the mazagme as creating de co^s 
m jour hictory, and only if it does this is it going to be worth your whife. 
I think the workers will understand your pnmlems more if they tmderstand 
mure about materials and markets.” 

Certainly, that is a very fine ideal. How is it going to be attained? 


WHAT SORT OF MAGAZINE? 

House magazines and newspapers take many forms and serve many 
functions. There are “ consmner ” magazines designed to keep contact 
between the customer and the manufacturer; retailer magazines wnidx link 
the dealer with the company; and internal house magazines which east to 
build up employee interest in the policy, history and products of tile 
firm. 

Sometimes the publication will be designed for two or even three of thme 
functions. Thus, the dealers’ magazine will be distributed throughout the 
factory and will carry definite pages for its “ local ” news. In smaller firms 
this amalgamation is, of course, an economical way of dealing with the 
publication, but it is doubtful whether the results are as good as those obtained 
by two distinct mag^ines. It might be argued that dl the interests 1 have 
mentioned do coincide and must necessarily centre round the firm whence 
all sections earn their bread-and-butter. Maybe, yet horsemen and motor- 
cyclists may be included in the programme of the same gymkhana, but if 
you want to speak to them about their moimts you must learn a ditierent aA 
of technical terms. 

To put it in another way ; In his book. Men at Wor\y C. A. Oakley, tibe 
Glasgow psychologist, makes a distinction between people interested in tiieir 
fellow human beings directly, such as welfare and social workers, and those 
interested in mankind indirectly or in the mass, and he quotes copy-writers 
as an example of the latter type of mind. Dealer and customer magacrines 
are in the province of the advertising department, while the internal mag^kzine 
should be attached to the Welfare Department or, if one does not exist as 
Myb , then the department which deals with personnel problems. 

The internal magazine will sell whatever serious content it carries in its 
by a ^owlcdge of the language, thoughts and interests of its readers. 
Hie Editor must first decide this important p^t— how can I write uAturrily 
and easily to my readers on the subjects which are nearest to tbar heartsf 
If he is em^oyed by a firm where the i»ep(mderance of the tahour is femak^ 
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he wiU have to adopt a difleieat approach to his o»itent8~aod to his layouts- 
thaa if the labour is all-male. 

Siixularly, should |plf, polo, Beethoven and James Joyce be characteristic 
at thdx hobbies or pastimes he should not talk the language of the four-ale bar, 
ttor describe football matches, nor write at length of the merits of swing music. 
M(»t big firms contain .a mixture of all sorts of activity — -mosdy lowbrow — 
and the Editor should remember the old tag of knowing something about 
everything and everything about something. In those companies where a 
thriving recreation club or sports club exists it should have a close liaison witljt 
the editorial department. In fact, it should be so positioned that a steady 
stream of people is constantly meeting the Editor. For all that, he should writer 
plain, everyday English; neither sinking to vulgarity or banality, nor striving' 
after high literary standards. He should leave, for example, sex and its 
“ appeal ” to those publications which cater for it, and should similarly not 
attempt to compete with the ample range of national “ high-brow ” maga- 
rines which can comfortably serve their limited public. He should remember 
that the average man is eager to hear about his own plant and about the 
products he makes; he likes to understand his company’s policy. The maga- 
zine cannot go far wrong if it can translate news about these subjects into 
easily imderstandable terms, and if it can find fresh methods of saying the 
same thing without being blatant or sinking to propaganda in its worst sense. 

Yet, whatever form the magazine takes (aealer, customer or works) it 
cannot be a substitute for good sound management policy as regards works 
relationships and all that implies in healthy working conditions. It can only 
reflect, report and persuade when it is set against a background of open, 
proCTessive thought and a management which desires to have healthy, happy 
wompeople in its shops and oflices. 

THE EDITOR 

If the magazine is to be a powerful moulder of opinion on human 
relationships between the management and the employees and between 
groups of employees, then the Editor should be a responsible person enjoying 
the mil confidence of the management. Only if his work is considered 
valuable can he, and consequently the magazine, do his job with any hope 
of success. Any other view is a waste of time and money, and the results 
will at the best be ineffective; they may even be opposite to those aimed at 
Even in small firms where a processed or typewritten sheet is produced merdy 
at a part-time job, it shoula be remembered that it is work of a responsible 
nature 

Which brings us to the question, very tantalising to Editors, “What 
idbould be his status in the company? “ Granted that mana|ement sees the 
work as wordi more than the attentions of some part-time jumor, the Editor’s 
poidtioQ within the company is unique. He cannot usually be fitted into any 
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o£ liie mches povi^ by giading tdimes; be is put aitist, put derk, part 
secretary. His position is unique because lu coulo do his job best iE be knew 
as mucn about the compimy as the managing director— and yet he cannot 
expect the same remuneration ! He is “ the <Sd man out.” 

But first let us consider what his qualifications should be. Whether the 
Editor is a trained journalist or not, he should at least have a flair for 

i 'ournalism or, at least, a liking for “ writing.” The trained journalist, 
>rought up, say, in the office or a local newspaper and subseqiKndy gmng 
into the trade press field, may be at a disadvantage. He, to some extoit, 
must develop that attitude of being interested in humanity in the mass. He 
cannot live with pople at their work, their lathes, their benches or at their 
desks, and become a practised journalist. He has a great advantage, though, 
over the “ gifted amateur ” pulled from the seclusion of the works. He 
know how to dress up a story and how to present it. Sometimes, maybe, he 
vrill have a passing knowledge of typs and typ-faces and the magazine will 
benefit from its smarter and livelier apparance. The work will never worry 
him. 

It must be recorded that there is a school of thought which is opposite to 
that proposed in his section of this book. This school of thought believes that 
the internal works magazine should be run on a strictly commercial basis and 
that the Editor should be a trained journalist drawing his salary — an extremely 
high one — ^from the revenue brought in by his joumm’s circulation and by the 
sale of advertising space. The Editor should be advised by a committee of 
management drawn from various groups within the factory. He should be 
allowed to say exactly what he liked and in whatever virulent terms he thought 
fit about the plicy of the firm without submitting his proofs to management 
scrutiny. 

This is an extremely “ ptted ” version of this oppsite plicy, but it is tme 
which the reader might like to examine more thoroughly. He will find it in 
a booklet We by L. Claughton Derbyshire, Claudax Publications, Londem, 
1947. Personally, I should hate to operate such a magsedne unless 1 was 
absolutely sure of my facts — as sure as tnose at top-level management. And if 
the Editor knew enough of the frets to criticise the management the firto 
there should be a place for the Editor on the Board of Directen^ After all, one 
of the criticisms that industry is always levelling at the Press is that it some- 
times gets its facts wrong. For the internal-magazine Editor to follow the 
pth of an independent plicy would lead to disaster sooner or later. 

Yet if the Editor felt that he could do a better job of human relationships 
by being independoit, tiien he should at least be given some rope — even if 
he hanged himself in the end ! 

Whatever the tizc, scop and function of the magazine, it will reflect die 
persondi^ of the Editor, especially as in most cases he is the entire st^. 
He dioulabe a spd mixer, able to set all m)es at ease when he is interviewi^ 
than. For thu reason alone, the prindpe of detailing the job to a junior 
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in tiw adveitidiig depaitment or to a derk in the auditing departtneitt is 

'*wzoiig. 

But by and large, the Editor’s place in the company is more a question 
o£ oonfidence than an exact definition of bis place on the organisation chart 
He cannot be hdd to rigid rules and narrow terms of reference. The good 
EditxKT Hkes his work. He will spend quite a lot of his spare time on the 
magmne*-^ not actually on the production of it, at least in attending social 
functions and sporting events which will provide “ copy.” He shouM, too, 
becmne attached to one of the sporting sections as an ordinary playing mem> 
ber with a seat on the committee. He should avoid “official” rank on these 
otmunittees lest he be persuaded to publidse that section above others. He 
most definitely must become part of the commimity. In fact, the job cannot 
be done without some saciince of Idsure. And if his superiors remember 
that and do not apply too stringent rules to his comings and goings he will be 
all the keener. He cannot do his job if he is tied to an office desk, and 
diould be allowed the run of the factory without question. 

The Editor should have a seat on the works councils : he should be wel- 
comed in any of the executive’s sanctums. Unless he has the opportunity to 
acquire a full appreciation of the facts, his publication will retail nothing but 
gossip or at best woolly generalisations which will not go down with the 
educated worker of today. 

Above all, the Editor should not be subjected to too tight supervision on 
the s^le of writing he adopts, nor should his copy be too scrupulously sub- 
editeo by his superiors. His style will be crampeo, his phrases platituamous 
and full of careful jargon if he is constantly writing to satisfy his critics. 

Given that the company has that confidence in his loyalty and trustworthi- 
ness, he should be g^ven full licence to write m his own way to his readers. 


THE CONTRIBUTORS 

Among the questions which a man starting up a magazine must ask hirn- 
sclf arc those relating to contributions. Where is he going to get his <»ntri- 
butions from? Wm he go into the professional market? How, if he 
decides to keep his contributors vttithin the firm, is he going to discourage 
those he does not want? 

Naturally, if there is a recreation club ivith various sports sections, then 
the Editor vitill know personally all the secretaries and chairmen. An item, 
ot news which can be followed up is sure to be dropped in conversations. In 
this way, too, a contact can be maintained with tibe works. In fact, it will 
soon be found that these sections like the right kind of publicity and that diey 
will be only too pleased to supply him with details ot successes in their 
Mittiate fields. Some athletes and games players are so successful that in a 
nMintidy publication the mag^e might become full of their expkats. Tact 
flat <0 oe brought into the (ncture if any one of these succosei has to bt 
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OBoiltedi If you leave out a contributor’s $t»& without explanation you can 
write him ofl as a future source of news. 

Publidty should be given to any sports section’s future events. If, say, a 
well-known footballer is to give a talk to the fooAall club, everything posable 
should be done to build him up by biographical de^ls and so on. It ritould 
be remembered that a successful evenmg is pleasing to the workpcqde in 
the audience as well as flattering to the visitor. This is dcsir^le, quite apart 
from its narrow “ commercial ” aspect. 

But to get a balanced magazine there must be works personalities included 
in the columns as well as sporting personahues. ^ere must also be some 
weightier material from the management. Put briefly, the balanced maga- 
zine should contain: (a) What the company wants published; (^) What the 
readers want to read. 

As to the former, the Editor will probably find that executives arc too 
busy to think out an article for the magazine, but if a subjwt is supplied — 
and sometimes a rough skeleton of what is wanted — ^it is compwativdy 
easy to get an article (not always according to the plan) of quite considerable 
length. Sometimes this is unfortunate because it means cutting, but most 
people, even executives, will listen to the technical reasons for cuts, h^y 
of them arc aware of the dictatonal and ugly natures of professional Editors 
— these qualities must never be shown on the surface by works magazine 
Editors. 

Still another obstacle will present itself when getting facts from exemtives. 
They arc too often reticent and nervous and apt to write in wneralisations 
with so many “ mights,” “ mays ” and other diplomatic eu^cmisms that 
)burnalistically the story is as dull as ditch-water. There is no solution to 
this proWcm, and the Editor, unless he is very, very hard-skinned, will soon 
become despondent. Yet he must never slacken his efforts to convince hk 
management that his magazine is the proper platform from which to broad- 
cast the company’s views and fects and figures. Until this happy time ombcs 
along he must do his best with the material on hand. 

fit a firm, of say, 3,000 employees, with compact departments, all the 
works news can be collected by reporters in every department. These rfr 
porters would have to be hand-picked, and if good results are to be a^iectied 
they should be allowed the run of the department when on a “ news 
In a larger firm, strangely enough, this might lead to too much durier of • 
trivial kind. It is better to let it reach the Editor by virtue its own 
strength. When the firm has branches, it is vitally important that somejie 
in each branch has the job of supplying news as part of Ws work. But 
whatevet method he uses, the Editor is sure to have to chase his reporters at 
the last minute* 

Once the Editor has his tentacles rig^t into the and the n^ »taf» 
coming in, his real jd) begins. Editorial work, especially wl^ dcatog wth 
news, IS very different from accountancy or other types oi clencal wmit wnere 
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oi^tiiisatioa and systems can be instituted. Even in national newsmtpeni, 
'*£mtnts are always hdiding conferences so that “that” can never happen 
agaim But it nearly always does I 

He is going to ^ to get humour, many personalities (without leg-pull or 
insinuation), educational matter, sport, jpoetry (there is always reams or that), 
news of the products, facts about the factory and so on all into a balanced 
whole. He is aiming at a readership which will include readers of The 
Times and of the Ddly Mirror without offending the one or boring the other. 
What have these two readerships in common? Is it that both like to see their 
names in print or the names ol those who work with them? Most Editors \ 
agree that house magazines must contain as many names as possible. Yet 
every name should be accompanied by an item of news about that person or 
the magazine will read like the Employment Office files. 

An Editor once wrote that Editors are artists, but the likeness is nearer to 
a sausage machine I The material pours in on scraps of paper, photographs 
iiunbled with cartoons, memos jostling with printer’s bills and process-c&rges. 
From it all must come a neat magazine with everything produced to giVe the 
effect sought. From all that jumble those items that are rejected must be 
returned, not with a curt slip, but with a full explanation of the reasons for 
their rejection. A personal chat is by far the rest method. Every article 
that is wered or sub-edited should first be submitted to the author — except 
in little paragraphs of gossip. 

But the Editor must set himself some standard or he will find himself 
loaded with poetry or alleged short stories and essays which are valueless. 
Further, print one, and many will follow. He will nnd, too, that the safe^ 
engineer or the secretary of tne transport committee has a tendency to “ nag ’ 
or to “ pep ” talk with the same old pious platitudes. There is nothing the or- 
dinary man in the shop suspects so much as nagging — except it be patronisation. 

It is a curious fact, but some praple who can take a spoken wotd about 
diemsdves in the best of spirits will be annoyed to see mat joke in print. 
Avtdd leg-pulling and inane gossip and satire. The Editor, too, should keep 
his religious and political opinions to himself. Satire and criticism (except 
for theatricals, music and some sports) should not enter his etdumns. 

Many firms allow the Trade Unions to have a section of the magazine to 
themselves. This is certainly an admirable gesture and one that shows a hill 
sense of cooperation. Even so, the Editor should have the last word in 
what is inserted, though he will naturally be guided by the general policy 
die firm. 

He will also keep in close touch udth the marketing and deugning 
deportments in the hu:tory. If the company builds railway engines, ct some 
eoniinodity which has limited and obvious uses, stories about the product wiU 
IMit he so numerous as they would be if the commodity were, say, soap. Soap 
hat many uses and many varieties, all of them calling for a feature article at 
mm time or other. 
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Most tnagazines have some sort of ** editorial ” and most magazines fall 
down on this extremely vital feature. An Editor cannot write a good, sound 
editorial unless he is in full possession of the facts, and to do ws he must 
have confidence of the executives. Looking through various works 
magazines anyone will be struck by this editorial weakness. Editorials either 
sink to repetitions of the same old phrases, or they come within die range of 
the “ pep ” talk. The easiest way out appears to be to vwite an editorial wout 
the mapzine itself and how much better it is than other house magazines I 
Only when managements realise the power of the printed word will die 
editorial be of value to the company — or me magazine tor that matter. 

Here is an analysis of a typical works magazine : 

COMPANY AND “POLICY” TOPICS 

News story on Hospital Services. 

News story on vital Safety Figures. 

News story on the institution of Fuel Saving Committees. 

Feature article about the numerous ways coal is used in the factory.* 

Feature articles about the packing department* 

Competition : “ What are the most valuable incentives? ** 

News story about the latest Suggestions Scheme awards.* 

SPORTS NEWS 

The reorganisation of a Junior Branch. 

Theatrical Section (advance notice).* 

Editorial calling for greater support for dub. 

News stories of outings, dances, parties. 

News stories of athletics, football, debating, chess, bowls, cricket, dog show and 
shorter items from other sections.* 

FEATURES (ALL WITH SOME WORKS “SLANT*') 

Competition : Provided by reader. 

What's in Your Name? (derivations of names, all of them drawn from payndl).* 
Correspondence. 

Nature notes.* 

Father and sons following same trade.* 

One or two jokes used as “ filLups ” at end of columns. 

Page of personality chatter. 

Interview with a stoker.* 

Births, marriages and deaths. 

* Denotes illustrations. 

This magazine was drawn at random from onr files* In other monthSi 
although the editorial poli^ and planning have followed the same lines, the 
magazint has had very different articles from those above. 

Tht Editor of a monthly publication will probably find it very 
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^ lometitnes when he realise$ that two monthly meetings of one particular wo^ 
or reaeatkm clid> council have been held within one period of his publication. 
News of die first is out-of-date, while the second is too near to publication day 
to be carried in the current month. One way out of this is to issue a swple- 
mentary bulletin or a concise report of the meeting on a single sheet mth 
a coloured heading “ band ” across the top of the report — i different ctJour 
being used every month — these can be put up on the notice-boards a day or 
two after the meeting. This relieves the Editor of the embarrassment of ^ 
resurrecting “ dead dogs ” and also keeps the reader up-to-the-minute with 
his news without a great deal of extra expense. 1 


PRODUCTION AND DESIGN 

When, as usually happens, the Editor is appointed from among the works 
staff, he is often appalled by his ignorance of magazine production problems. 
A stranger in a strange land, what should he know about paper, type faces, 
imposition, layouts and all the rest of the actual mechanics? To ao his job 
properly, he snould, of course, know something of all of them. But he need 
not fret because he cannot claim encyclopaedic knowledge. The average 
printing works has many departments, all of which have separate functions. 
Most or these departments are in themselves separate trades carrying appren- 
ticeships of from five to seven years. Since the Editor at some time or other 
will contact most of these departments, he will in due course become aware 
of some of their work; more he cannot hope for and more is not needed. 

Any good-class printer has a “ contact man ” who will advise you about 
paper and production. In fact, you can just supply the copy and leave the 
rest to him, taking his advice on what stories to cut and so on. This is not 
the ideal way. It is costly for one thing. The Editor should plan the 
production of his magazine right through from the start, because presentation 
is at least half the batde. Before one edition is finished he should at least 
have some ideas for the next one. 

I must say that the main reason why I prefer a printed magame to a 
** duplicated ” one, in s|»te of higher costs, is that the presentation is much 
neater and the illustration much clearer. There are one or two good poo- 
cessed magazines, but in my experience they have been the house magazmes 
of dk manufacturers of duplicating machines. Not all the customer’s 
<^ratives are as good as the manufacturers’ ! 

Ill hut, the question was admirably sununed up by Mr. Ellis ‘lliiiicelde, 
Principal of the London School of Printing, who said m a conference of 
lunue-magaz^ Editors : “ There are many spheres of work in which dupli- 
machines are unrivalled, and they may be quite suitable fxxe the mo- 
faction of news sheets to be posted round die works. But 1 do not dw 
isey are at ^ suitable for printing factory magazines. The main objactiaiis 
ate (a) practical, (B) aesthetic and psychological.” 
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IVacticaUy, there axe moie words to St. page and a larger number alter- 
aadve la]Nouts in the printed magazine than in the processed. *1108 means dm 
•enpapo’ is used. 

’Ine printed page, with its multitude of designs and the dunce a muld- 
plidty of type faces, can be made a pleasure to look at— although admittedly 
the average reader does not read for the pleasure of the design. There is no 
reason why this lack of reader interest in design should lead to bad work- 
manship on the part of the Editor, however. 

Psychologically, too, the well-planned magazine with articles and features 
neady arranged inspires greater weight and respect. It looks as though it 
were something worth a deal of trouble, and if care is taken with all the 
phases of production, its power is thereby increased. 

The first thing to decide on the production side is the “ format.” There 
are so many sizes, ranging from the pocket size to the newspaper, that it is 
almost a matter of persons preference, plus an assessment of me other factors 
of distribution, cost, frequency of publication, all of which arc touched upon 
later. 

The newspaper style depends on its headlines, its narrow columns, its 
diort, pithy news paragraphs, action photographs and so on for its effect. 
The newspaper is usually written without word-wasting and is terse in style, 
with short sentences, telling the main facts in the first paragraph. 

The magazine usually has wider columns (about 12 words is the ideal 
column’s width) and sligndy larger type — 10 “ point ” or even 12 “ point ” 
as ag^n$t the newspaper^ 8 point and o. 

The magazine can deal easier with longer discursive articles and lends 
itself to illustrative headings and to attractive page desijgns. The pocket- 
size magazine, however, falk down on two counts. It is of little use for short 
news stories, while longer articles, running as they sometimes do over many 
mges, do not give much chance of vanation of design unless unlimited 
illustrations are to hand. 

National magazines of this size, it will be noticed, usually have many 
foU-page pictures and articles and all of the articles are some 750-1,500 vnam 
in length. No house-magazine Editor can order his amateur ccmtrUiutors to 
ouch strict rules of style. 

But whatever size is decided upon, one is faced with a common moblem 
ci effective design and layout. Far too many works magazines fw down 


effective design and layout. Far too many works magazines ^ down 
hoe. Let us look at one example. The cover is in emour, it is smart, 
attractive and one feels bound to pick the magazine up and lock inside. 
Alas, the news content docs not come up to the cover’s ttandard. The 
interior, in fact, appears to have been left to sonaeone who has no knowledge 
at ail of die finer points of la^mut, and who just {daced the nutter in die pages 
with no tdan whatsoever. This can be extremdy disappoin t i n g, for peom 


do not normally buy 
the initial attractkin. 


lock of some of die pages of house maga»ne«» 


h t li 
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too, it would appear that attractive headlines have never been thou^ and 
** tha^ when cono'onted with a space at the bottom of the page, the Editor has 
got very busy with his scissors and snipp^ oS all the epigrams and jokes 
i&om the office calendars. Go easy on this type of padding. Have a page 
erf jokes rather than scatter six or seven on every other page. 

When the scissors have failed to snip off enough, he has let the printer 
use all sorts of ornaments, stars and fancy rules, which gives ffie pages the 
appearance of a Victorian jumble-sale. 

The selection of type faces, just like the selection of ornaments and rules, 1 
calls for some study. There are so many type faces that it is impossible to \ 
say “ use this one or that ” for the best results. But careful selection at the \ 
beginning from the printer’s specimen type book will save much worry ^ 
later on. As far as possible a style should be developed : there should not be \ 
a haphazard use of ^1 manner of type faces. Types run m “ families,” and 
within a family harmomous or contrasting effects are easy to obtain. Captions 
for illustrations should be in different type from the body text. It is usual to 
use a heavy contrasting face or a harmonious lighter one. 

I feel that this description is extremely sketchy, but the design and layout 
of magazines is an art which can only be mastered by much study and 
practic^ experience. The Editor should aim at easily-read pages or neat 
appearance and be extremely wary in copying some of the elaborate layouts 
or the commercial magazines which arc designed by experts. He will very 
seldom get the effect sought and sometimes will lose legibility by departing 
from orthodox typography. 

Once the format is decided, the number of pages assessed, the type chosen, 
the ” reporters ” assigned, the Editor must “ sit back ” and wait for contri- 
butions to come in. 

Then the work of compilation begins. As the contributions arrive they 
should be sul>cdited. Then they should be typed with a wide margin on the 
left-hand side and with double spacing. One side of the paper only should 
be used. On the copy the title of the marine, the title or “ catch-line ” of 
story, and the foHo number should be plaimy written. And other instructioais 
to me printer ffiould also be written on the copy and ringed so that they are 
not mutaken for part of the text. If it has to be set in the usual column 
width, no other instructions need be given. When the Editor has any varia- 
tions in column or type face in mind, these should be written on the copy. 
Tim means that the ^tor must have a plan conceived before he sends hu 
copy to the printer and the photoj^phs to the process engraver. Printers 
use a special measurement which is based on the ** pmnts " system — each point 
measuring approximately ^ inch. Twelve points equal one pica em or one- 
ikuli of an inch. As the standard rules do not usually show one-sixdi, it 
would be wise for the Editor to buy a printer’s rule and to learn the various 
valuatiims. To make extensive alterations after the copy has hoax set in type 
ousts money and annoys the compositor. 
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There is no need to head tibe article yet, this can be done when die 
gall^ pmf is being psted up wd the illustrations and type matter agM-mhl^ 
cm me layout. As artiCK is sent to the primer, its approximate length, 
^ date on which it is sent and other details mould be entered into a bcxm so 
that one can always tell exactly where everything is. This is also necessary 
with illustrations. 

In fact, it is best to make a schedule of dates with the printer, these 
dates to include press day, publication day, and to cover the sequence of 
pages and arrangements for late copy and late blocks. If this co-operation is 
entered into, bom the Editor and the printer know exactly what is happening, 
and the risk of breakdowns in the publication schedule is lessened. 

When the printer has the type set, he will supply two “ galley ” or slip 
proofs and these should be read for errors. Up to this stage, correction in 
the text-matter (except Icn^y resettings) are not charged as extras; so it is 
best to make all the corrections on the gmley proof. In reading proofs it is 
better to learn the standard printers’ and authors’ proof correction marks and 
there is a booklet issued by the British Standards Institution giving all the 
marks, British Standards 12/9 of 1^4$, 2s. net. The Editor should supply him- 
self with two dummy magazines ^ages of plain paper of the same size as the 
magasdne and folded). When the proofs come back from the printer they can 
be pasted on the page in the position intended. The headmgs can be added. 
Great care should be taken with headings; they should tell the most important 
fact of each story and be so worded as to hold the attention of the most casual 
reader. But they should not distort the fact for sensationalism. 

The process engraver will also supply p^fs of illustration blocks and 
these should be pasted into position too. The duplicate proofs should ^ 
pasted into the other dummy and the Editor then has a record of every page 
at that stage. 

It should be remembered that a single page is not a unit, the eye a 
influenced by both left- and right-hand pages and they should be planned 
together. 

If illustrations are planned of other than normal-column and double- 
column width, it is a goo^lan to lay out the page before sending it witii 
the copy to the printer. Then he will run the type round the illustrations 
and it will cost no more. Pages like these can be planned for effect, but 
never sacrifice easy reading nor legibility. And plen^ oE white spaces, too^ 
if well-balanced, will aid (fcagn. Don’t try to cram everything in. 

When the printer has “ made up ” or assembled the pa^, he will supply 
a page proof. All ^dterations to text on this last proof (wiu ^e exception ol 
liter^)^ charged to ^e author, therefore they should be kept to a minimum. 

Almough empilation and layout of the magazine is very unportant and 
is perhaps me most fasdnating feature of an Ediuw’s work, no attempt can be 
made in diis to go into details. However, a list of botdts whi^ shotdd 

be useful to the “apprentice ’’Editor is added at the end of the chapter. • 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 

One of the reasons why it is better to have type-set rather than processed 
or duplicated magazines is that the former give Mtter results for illustrations. 
The illustrated magazine has a much more attractive appearance, and a well- 
chosen picture will do more than many thousands of words. Illustrations 
«te usem for explaining jprocesses, getting the members of the organisadon 
known to one another, celebrating some milestone in the company’s progresiL 
creating good humour and so on. Photographs can carry an air ot 
conviction. \ 

But if it is the Editor’s intention to make his readers contribute to 
columns he unll necessarily get a lot of second-rate and rather amateurishl 
work. It is ^rly czsy to knock an article into shape, or to dress up a news \ 
Story mto presentable form; and most contributors will agree to the alterations 
made. Nothing much can be done with a photograph out of focus, the 
horrible pencil sketch which masquerades as a cartoon, or the woolly pen- 
and-ink sketch of “ The Cathedral, Ely.” “ When in doubt, leave out,” is a 
sound rule. 

However, do not reject them out of hand. Write a friendly note to the 
contributor thanking him for his effort and giving your reason for returning 
it. If possible, use at least some of these, even if it means lowering the 
ftandara of the magazine. Sincere second-rate amateurism is at least as 
good as the facile efrcets of some professional work, with the advantage that 
you build up reader interest 

If this aspect of the internal house magazine is emphasised, it is because 
1 believe it to be important Your readers must be made to feel that the 
magazine reflects the hind of lives they lead. In the main it is best to be 
stricter about the standards of illustrating than of manuscripts. 

What shall the illustrations be about? They can have a news content 
(presentations, sports, the i,ooo,oooth article off the line and so on)--they can 
be used to explam something which text docs not bring out clearly — ^they can 
be cartoons about some topical angle of safety or heuth insurance — or they 
can be trivial snaps of Tom Smith’s baby. 

Some Editors are unnecessarily hard about such ^vialia, in my opinion. 
’They p lajm that ffie house magazine has a much higher pm^se than die 
receding of petty events. They may be right. But the Editor who really 
knows his readers will find that very few read White Papers and all suspect 
** pep ” talks. There is really no need to keep reiterating slogans and wW- 
havo^ous, when Government Departments fill every available hoarding with 
six-foot lettmng. The intelligent Editor will sec the value of photographs 
ol old employees, for instance. You can jargonise about continuity m em- 
ployment for ever, in terms right above the readers’ hea^, but a fdtotograph 
of a group of ten elderly fitters, five dE uHboim are^ still In the eoxan^asif^ 
Saaploy Sma twenty-five, tiiirty or forty years’ mrvke, Is of much grestor 
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and tte moral is ramn^ Most oi the company’s policies can 
be iuustrated m terms of simple human relatiomhips. 

Not all your illustrations will come from workshop contributors, and the 
now arises where will the Editor get them from? If there is an 
advotismg department on the premises, complete with artists and photo- 
graphers, me thins is comparatively easy. There arc sdso Photograph 
nu^iu which supply prints on any subject under the sun; they advertise 

L 1 Writers' and Artists’ Year Bool^. Local photographers 

will ^80 help, but be sure to give them full information of wht is wanted 
aiul do not keep them hanging about, for their charges mount with the Hme 
mey take. The trade and te^nical press will not usually charge for repro- 
duction, and are very accommodating, but be sure to give the courtesy 
of an acknowledgment line. 

How are we to get the best from our photographs and illustratipns? 
Firat, it depends on what paper is used. It is impossible in this chap t< T to 
delve into the different makes of paper. The shortest way is to have a <*bar 
with the prmter , who will tell you what “ screen ” to use to suit the paper. 
Broadly speaking, this will vary between 6 o screen for coarse newsprint 
and 120 screen ror calendered papers, and the higher the number of dots 
to the square inch on the metal blocks, the finer and sharper the repro- 
duction. 

When preparing photographs or drawings for the process-engraver or 
blockmaker, make sure to cut out all surplus back^ound mat erial. There is 
no need to mutilate the photograph; mask it wim a piece of paper and cut 
out of the mask the area you want reduced or enlarged, inmeate t^ aze 
and the instructions to the engraver on the mask, making sure that the pencil 
mark docs not go through on to the photograph. Do not use paper-clips or 
these, too, will show on the block. Blockmakers can work marvels widi 
dama^d photographs, but there is no need to add to ^eir worries. 

It is quite easy to work out the reduction on a photograph or drawing 
so that space can be left on the layout for it. A simple equation is one 
method. The photograph is 6 inches by 8 inches and the doublfrcolomii 
width is 4 inches, 'nie 8-inch side will be reduced to 4 inches. Therefore, 
f sac .*. = V = 3. Or a diagonal can be drawn from bottom 

lefr-hand comer of a rectangle 6 inches by 8 inches to the top right-band 
comer. On the base, mark off 4 inches and run the ruler from the base to 
diagmial to dbtain depth. Reverse these methods for enlargements. 

There are many ways of adding piquancy and dramatic effect to illus- 
trations. Any shape can be used; lettering can be superimposed on the 
photograph; mere are such things as cut-outs or silhouettes and vignettes— 
tlK e<i^ jgt^ually fade away and some neat effects can be produced. (Make 
mre ynu l&ve good paper, line screen and the best ink ara press work for 
these.) I^wings and diagrams — and some of these can be most effective — 
am best n^aodoced as mie " blocks. Here there is no need to consider 
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“ Kfom ” as in die case of photograj^, which are generally half-tones, a 
* tfescnpdve tide. 

It will pav to experiment with your illustrations, but die engraver’s 
Of)4nion shoula be sought before you go too far. Art work and illustrations 
are die most expensive items on me budget. 

COST 

The magazine can cost, within limits, whatever the company desirei. 
The initial stage is to make up a sample issue with copy, approximate numbet 
oi illustrations and estimated circulation. Colour, too, will cost extra, not 
only in printing, but in process and artists’ fees — ^unless somebody on the^ 
editorial staff is an artist. 

But these things can be estimated by a printer who should be taken into 
consultation immediately the project is past the idea stage. 

It is perhaps a sound rule to get the best printer to do the work, and one 
who has the best equipment. He may charge you a little more, but presenta- 
tion is a vital factor in all printed matter. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

House magazines are not usually run for profit. Therefore, in the 
majority of cases, there is no need to carry advertisements to bring the balance- 
dieet out on the right side. Yet there are one or two things to be said in 
didr favour, especidly if a newspaper format is used. 

The small advertisements of the “ For Sale ” or “ Wanted to Buy ” type 
can be looked upon as a personal service to the readers. It is perhaps best 
to make a nominal charge for this kind of advertisement, for one of the minor 
worries of an Editor’s life is the leg-pull. A small fee usually ensures 
genuineness. With a newspaper format, too, displayed advertisements (with 
or without illustrations) give an air of urgency and a sense of being up-tio- 
the-minute. 

If, however, it is necessary to derive either all or part of the revenue from 
the advertising colunms, rates have to be worked out accordii^ to printing, 
^otographic, process-engraving, paper, editorial and ofnee chargm. 
If only anticipated revenue will be from the sale of the magazine (it is 
nsuailv distributed free!) and the advertisements, diese will be very costly 
indeea. Even if the advertisement space is exactly balanced by reading 
matter, the magazine will be half-full of advertisements, which would m ak e 
in appearance too conunercial. 

I^ether one copy or a htmdrcd thousand coaxes of the niagazine are 
pfoduced, the type-setting, photographic and process<ngraving charM 
rMMain die Same. Printing and paper charges do, course, increase as ae 
number of cofnes required increases. So the cost of a house magazi n e is rek- 
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ttvdiy when compared with a similar publication with a lai^ drculaiioD, 
whose costs “ diminish ” as the circulation inaeases. 

The advertisement rates, then, are sure to be high in comparison with 
the circulation, and some difficulty may be experienced in persuading clients 
that the magazine is a good investment. This is especially so wmen the 
advertisers are local business houses. The big national advertisers are not 
generally interested in house magazines as media. 

If it is decided to take advertisements, it might probably be as well to 
exclude those dealing with money-lending, gambling, the worst <rf the “ cure- 
alls and, of course, those praising competitors’ goods. 

Advertisements can look untidy, and a glance down the columns <rf a 
local newspaper will be sufficient to warn the Editor that his layout wrill not 
be improved by the inclusion of miscellaneous kinds of advertisement. He 
should, therefore reserve to himself the right to layout the advertisements 
in such a way as to improve and not detract from the appearance of his 
columns. 

Unless his budget forces the Editor<um-advertising manager into it, he 
should most definitely let his editorial half get the upper hand 1 


FREQUENCY OF PUBLICATION 

Frequency of publication depends to a large extent on the aze of the 
company, whether or not it is a compact unit or whether it has many 
branches scattered in various parts of the country. 

The ideal in a large company would be a weekly or fortnightly publica- 
tion run on ffic same Tines as a local newspaper, but not cutting across ffiw 
ground. In this way, all events could be recorded and company policies 
would be propagated with greater rapidity. This would, of course, mean 
that the mag azi ne would become the official ” organ of the company as far 
as internal events and changes of policy were concerned. 

This would presuppose full support by the management, as outlined 
earlier in the section, and also that mere would have to be an ademiatc ^aff 
to cover all the sporting and business events. In the case of a wetadv paptf 
of eight pages of the same format as the national pictorial papers, the s^ 
needed womd be an Editor, a junior and a seaetary. A fortnightly edition 
of die same size could quite well be covered by an Editor with a secietary-~tt 
the news were handed in by the sports’ club secretaries. 

But both weekly and fortnightly publications might begin to suficr txota 
“ ” on ffiose occasions when news is scarce and company pdicy docs 

not change. Even so, there is always some production news. 

In utost firms a monthly publication is sufficient, but this does not n^ 
sarily lead to a lessening in responsibility, although day-to-day happenmgs 

cannot so adequatdy or so dramatically covered. c 1 j ^ 

Bi-mcnthly and quarterly publications lead right mto the field of the 
ma gazine and away from all attempts at “ gossip ” and news. 
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Wlulievex die frequency puWcadoo,^ magazine should sqqxsar os 
its s|>pointtd day. In these hard times — widi fud cuts and other distur* 
tottces, this is a counsel of perfection which might be considered too ideaUsdc, 
but if the magazine is to be taken seriously it must be published on spec^ 
publication days. 

Frequency of publication, like many other factors in the production <A 
house magazines, depends on a proper assessment of the scope of the magar 
zine at the outset 


TO CHARGE OR NOT TO CHARGE? \ 

A question which often arises is : “ Should a small charge be made £or\ 
the magazine? ” The main argument in favour of a charge is that readers 
appreciate something for which they have to pay, and that some revenue can 
be produced to be set aside for the benevolent or the welfare fund, or for the 
printing of a better magazine. It is claimed that the free magazine has the 
appearance of a management-inspired hand-out and for that reason it will 
have a poor reception. In reality, given that the average employee is iur 
terested in his firm, there need be no slight of mackerel-catching charity. 
The well-produced magazine, designed to appeal to its readers, will be read 
whether tree or not. The free magazine, too, will go to every employee. 
There will be no extra work involved in accountancy, in making pay-roll 
deductions or collecting the pennies. 

A very cynical Editor once told the author that he did not charge because 
the works people would be sure to remark ; “ They even want to mue money 
out of us by cWging for a magazine now.” Industrial relationships in some 
jhictoiics must be at a pretty low level if that Editor was really in touch witii 
his readers and if he was summing up their thoughts accurately. They wanted 
more than a works magazine at that place ! 

If a charge is made, then instantly the magazine becomes comparable 
with other bmkstall magazines at the same price. To be fair, a higher 
standard of journalism vtill have to be aimed at, especially by thoto majga- 
zines which contain humorous and feature articles. Throughout this sectimi 
it has been advocated that employees themselves be enticed to provide items 
cl news, although this policy cannot really lead to fine literature or fine 
journalism. If this theory is correct — and most house magazines seom to 
agree — ^then to exact payment is in direct contradiction to it 

DISTRIBUTION 

Distiibution ci internal magazines is usually made when wmkers are 
drawing tiieir pay, and this seems the cheapest and most elective metiuid. 
Ilcpiwtver, the ideu way is probably that of an American firm whidt posts its 
titigazine individually to its employees. In tiiis way the magnane gets an 
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acts* lKul<kt{> and ^ Mtor ou|ms sure diat tl» employee reads it when ^ 
is most receive— in his own home. Wives and families can also share in 
its columns and so in the n^t of the company. 

This will, I think, be found much too ex^nnve and labour>wasting for 
the large firm in post-war Britain but might be wordi investigating by miall, 
compact industrial units. 

In small firms, too, the magazine might be distributed with the employee's 
name typewritten or addressographed on it; this also gives a personal and 
intimate touch. 
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TRADE JODRNAU 

Pfinter.— Bi-^nonthly. 2S. 

Ifllsad Prititer.^American). 

Guntui Magaane. 

Prindag Review.— Quarterly, y. 6d. 

OTHER WORKS PUBUCITY 

Rtwpln y»» Handbooks. — ^The works magazine can carrv in its columlils 
file wcek>to-week changes in policy, and these changes can be written aboi^ 
d>jectively and in suitable simple language. But particularly in large organi^ 
satiocs, something more permanent and “ authentic ” is needed when there^ 
are sweeping changes in me factory wage-scale, for instance, or when a new 
bonus is inaugurated. Policy-changes like these must be made known 

to everybody and, as they are made, they must be recorded in a form to 
which any member of the organisation can refer. Probably the cheapest and 
tidiest method is to have detailed booklets printed of all these separate 
s chrmes in one standard format and style so that they can be included in a 
folder. In this way the supervisory staff, and indeed anyone in the firm, can 
have a permanent and detailed record of all the various employee schemes 
and they can make revisions quite easily as and when they come along. 

These booUets will, of course, all be legally sound, and for that rewn 
ma y makg involved reading ! Really, the wording could be both direct 
and correct, but it is necessary to make some distinctioii between the^ varioiM 
types of literature to be produced. It is largely a question of “ style.” 
Auhoug^ everything must be legally sound there must, of necessity, be a 
different approach to the explanation of the wage-grades from that to a booklet 
about die toilities of the Recreation Club. There may be oppor^ty tm 

'icetious wim i* 


about die toilities of the Recreation Club. There may be opportumty tm 
humour in the latter. But if anyone becomes facetious widi the works 
rules, or the wage-grades, an entirely wrong impresaon of the dimpline of 
the firm may be conveyed. So all printed matter should be functional^ first. 
This docs not mean that due regard is not paid to presentation and design-- 
they are most important. In fact, just the opposite is necessary : all printed 
matter should be most carefully planned. ^ ^ . i 

Whatever booklets, leaflets or pamphlets the firm issues, it is jocularly 
necessary Aat all die forewords, mtrwuctions, prefaces (and, indeed, to a 
degree the whole tone of the writing should be ^ to the inanagie' 
^ ment’s oudook on its industrial employee rdationships. Tnis particolar care 
over forewords is desirable because they are usually written by m exreutivc 
Works people these days are considwably more acute and sentinve uiaii 
#ev are so w^mes given credit for. They readily notire any ft^ of Mor 
fattronage. There is, perhaps, something left still of that ^arp 

office” and ^shop.” The ‘‘ te^ to be « I^ 
dE ihc office worker and even Ay of WdOi eipcdally if one ml a 
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IMe aii^b<»ity aiid is okdy ditned at^d the odior has no msdioiity and Is 
. Srty. Blit to mistake diynos or susjndon ladt of intidligoice may lead 
dbe fMunphlet-compiler into an error of judgment. So there diottld be no 
cant, or writing down,” merely direct prose, with a mimmum of jargon 
and lew long or involvi^ sentences. There should also be plenty of exam^es 
—easy to undersmnd — ^in books about bonus schemes. 

All these detailed booklets, though giving complete informatimi, would 
probably be considered too weighty for ouick reference, and most firms cd 
any size now issue some kind of employee nandbook in which all the different 
items of personnel management can be dealt with. These handbooks can 
be issued to new workers and will naturally contain short explanations or 
write-ups of the various schemes, rather than a detailed set of regulations 
and rules governing every phase or point of every scheme. 

Compiling such a handbook is quite a lengthy business because personnel 
management these days has many ramifications: from petrol, sweets and 
clothing coupons to sick-visiting, works committees and all the rest. It 
usually means that each departmental head is asked to write an explanation 
cd whatever schemes arc under his control. The personnel manager becomes 
the Editor and balances the various sections. He may perhaps rewrite many 
of the articles to get the handbook into an integral whole. Copy is agroui 
before going to the printer by the chief executive and the firm’s legal advisers. 

The Institute of Personnel Management have just recently issued a broad- 
sheet. Preparing an Employee Handbook, which provides an exhaustive 
analysis of this type of publication and gives lists or subjects which should 
be included. This broadsheet, which costs ar. 6d., breaks a handbook down 
into eight sections: i, Message from Chief Executive; 2, The Industry and 
the Company; 3, The Company’s Personnel Policy; 4, Joint Consultatioii; 
5, Terms and Conditions of Employment and Works Rules; 6, Employee 
Amenities and Services; 7, Education and Training Schemes; 8, G«i^ 
Information. It is very exhaustive, almost as exhaustive as the /a Hota to 
Preffore an Employee Handbook of die National Foieman’s Institute oS. 
(^cago, and just as interesting but not nearly so ornate. Both these Htt 
all the subjects with some bearing on inter-factory relationships that the hand- 
book can contain. If memory serves, the American publication gam 
six hundred different subjects ! But by selective writing, a handb^ ol widn 
range can be compiled with fewer. 

Presentation of the handbook should be most carefiilly studied. Firsi:, an 
assessment of the readership. There would be a different technique employed' 
to appeal to du girls in a drapery store than diat tksigned to its atuk 
with operadves m a steel-rdlmg mill, and so cm. Ulustratkms and cedoor 
thofuld be employed as devices to mdke the book attractive. lUuMralioitt 
should not be frtvidous. litde sketches and potty litde line drawings can 
give a uhoUy wrong impresaon. Rutes are rules, and any engsmsed 
m p«Qpjb--wbether induiirial, csvk, nr nadcmsd-HEoimt submit to 
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liaiuRKKik should set cmt to make sure that everybody knows what dse 
dt8ct]:dhii^ measures are, and to draw caricatures of people either observing 
or breaking rules is not, perhajps, quite the right way. One can be Mendly 
without bemg frivolous or bacK>slapping. 

Another quite useful little booluet could be made of all the committees in 
' die firm. Some firms now have committees in charge of fuel saving, safety 
and so on, and to list brief particulars of each into one little book is valuable 
information. A book like this might begin with the Board of Directors 
go right down the committee scale to the smallest committee on the spotjOi 
side. In some firms this would serve to show the " break-down ” of authorit]!^ 
and rive an idea how the executive work is shared. \ 

&> much for the publications side of the personnel or welfare department) 
— for, surely, responsibilities such as these are clearly within the scope dt\ 
that department and not the advertising side, though the latter's tecwical 
knowledge of “ putting it over ” may be laid under tribute. 

The Wall-board. — Apart from these booklets, which give information 
purely and simply, there may be other smaller liooklets publicising some 
aspect of safety, or others calling for charitable efforts like blood transmsions. 
Tliere are so many in the course of a ye.ir, that to list them would be tedious. 
These can be treated as strictly advertising brochures, and colour, drawings, 
isotype figures and other bright ways of presenting facts can be used if 
necessary. 

All these various “ publicity ” functions within the firm for the propaga- 
tion and dissemination of company policy and news will probably devolve on 
one man attached to the personnel department, who might oe styled an 
“ inter-works-public-relations ” officer. His duties will include supervising 
ffie posting of notices around the factory. He will have to see, for example, 
that Safety Posters are isued and are kept up to date, and that other posters 
relating to hygiene and health are issued when available. 

But he wiU not have unlimited hoardings at his disposal. In fact, he may 
have only a modest notice-board in each (fcpartment. With such a limited 
scope, the public-relations officer will see that no notice goes up which is not 
in some way connected with the firm — either on the works side or on the 
recreational. No notice should go up without management sanction and 
approval. Unless some check is kept he will find that all som of outside 
ttfg^sations are appropriating space, and dances, meetings, whist drives and 
morts meetings, with no particular relation to the factory, are crowding out 
mose notices wUch have a particular job to do. 

Soane factories appear to have different notice-boards for each separate 
iiniCtio<ii--4.e. recreation club. Trade Unions, company notices, with boards to 
qattf statutory notices as w^. But if there is room it is better to have a 
lat|^ glass-fronted, lock-up, cabinet-type board at each gate or tuitcance 10 
the mtoxf. Hiis prevents boards covered with ripped and torn ootkei 
soaking ow oonteis oi the factory untidy. It also tneaiis that it is oomIi 
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ta^ to keep notices up to datei and the podtioa ensures that every employee 
passes die board some time during me day. By the use of this system 
die whole of the factory’s biU<posting is kept neat and ddy, the only divergence 
permitted being the (very rare) issue 01 special posters with dramanc or 
nortatory apped. 

Posf^ for Special Occasioiis. — Incidentally, it is questionable whether 
purely pepping-up posters do any good in the works. Such posters as ” It 
all depends on Me ’’ and “ Work or Want ” and “ Keep I>eadb off the Road ” 
may have some value outside the factory, but inside, plastered right in front 
of workpeople’s eyes, they may well have the same effect as if the foreman 
had a record maae of his voice and constantly relayed it over the internal 
broadcasting system ! It is doubtful whether any scientific measurement has 
been taken of production figures before and then after the issue of such 
posters, but common sense seems to suggest that they cannot ^ to irritate 
the more intelligent members of the factory community. 

This does not mean that such postei's are of no value, but merely diat they 
should be positive and in line with the firm’s general policy. This extract 
from Safety News of September 1947 is interesting and sums up postor 
psychology pretty well : 


“ At a recent meetine of one of the local industrial groups a speaker said that, in 
bb opinion, the effect of an accident prevention campaign on the majority ai workers 
was negligible. To prove this case, he stated that he had made enquiries amongtt his 
work^maies about the posters shown m the works and discovered that only one in ten 
even noticed them. Only two people to whom he spoke could describe the current 
poster placed beside the docking-in stadon. The general opinion according to diis 
qieaker, was that accident prevendon posters were ineffeedve and were a waste ei 
dme, money and material. . . . 

” One might also suggest that if, in a pardcular works, the employees do not notice 
posters, it is because the latter are not eftecdvely display^. This is quite a plaus%le 
answer because it is a known fact that the effect of many excellent posters is compietdy 
desttoyed by poor display. There is no reason, however, to suppose diat dtis e3qihMUi> 
tkm is operauve in the case described. It can be accept^ that the posters refened to 
have been displayed to the best possible advantage. It can also be accimted that die 
speaker was right in saying that only one employee out of ten nodeeq diem. Yet; 
xtnmge as it may seem, these two hicts do not mean that poster propaganda is ineSnrive. 
They simply mean that the funedon of the poster is not properiy understood.** 


The real answer to the speaker’s case against poster propaganda ik diat 
posters are not intended to act on the conscious mind of the person who sees 
them. They act on the subconscious mind and their effect is not <hnx^ but 
imhrect 

Anytme with practical experience will know, however, ffiat the shop wil 
will always find some more easily digested ham for the poster, ** Wmk ur 
Warn ” willprobshiy be changed to “ Work and Want ” and later to “ Wofk 
Wanted,^ *1110 diop sceptic or idealist, too, will see all die minm ttxnible of 
dm day against a Mckgtound posmrs and will invariably piefaoe 
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nnuirk ** They say do this, but . . .** and “ It’s just a waste paper.” In 
other words, when die mana^ment’s policy is understood and the employee 
is RiUy aware of the usefulness of his work, how Aat work can bring 
expannon of the firm and how that expansion will be conducive to his pro- 
Piotkin, such posters arc superfluous. If the management wraps its pohdes 
in secrecy, such posters may be definitely harmful to relationship. Posters 
should be informative as well as hortato^. The more information that can 
be conveyed the better. For information and facts develop understanding, 
but such an understanding is not developed in a short period, anyway, ft 
takes many years of patient plodding. \ 

Broadcast Messages. — ^Thcre seems no reason why the internal broao^- 
casting system in use in many firms could not be used to better advantage in 
pitting the worker in the picture. The spoken word has certain very\ 
definite advantages over letterpress and pictures. While, for obvious reasons, 
any major piece of company news must be posted up for all to read, there 
would appear every inducement to have it briefly explained by the executive 
mainly responsible for it. (It is, of course, all to the good if he has a pleasant 
voice and some feeling for oratory.) The example of the Royal Navy, where 
this medium is used regularly by commanders of ships for purposes other 
than the giving of orders, will commend itself to many firms. Naturally, the 
broadcast message in noisy workshops has its disadvantages. If the relaying 
system is a poor one it sometimes merely adds to the noise. Then, again, the 
wtM’ker docs not feel that he can ask questions or answer back after a broadcast 
He can do this at a talk, and after reading printed matter he can write a letter 
to the author if he wishes. With a broadcast he sometimes feels as if he is 
being ” talked at” 

These bu:tory systems are not usually so well developed as to be able to 
carry a long speech or talk. But for occasional use, for brief and to-the-point 
messages hrom those in authority, they can do a good job. At Christmas, or 
at dbe beginning of the holiday {xriod, a short message of good luck and 
cheer, so long as it is really meant, will be of some value and adds a personal 
touch. Even a touch of sentiment vtill not be found amiss on such occasions, 
evoi in the most efEdent and hard-baked factories. 

BachitMdftna. — ^Exhibitions can be very expensive, but many large firms 
find tiiem valuable for getting over some particular message, lliey can 
rangie from just a small mowcase or two in me works canteen to one of the 
diee of those West End exhibitions which told of the work of the btandbes 
of the Services during die war. 

The small showcase giving, perhaps, a display dE all the products dE die 
fima, with a few words of explmation for each one, can be a permanent 
feature, its contents being changed every so ofren. Large exhibitums mutt 
rnttUtdily come within the sphere of the advertising department, but if they 
nteio be derigned so that the works people will also see diem, the persoimd 
sfioiildi be consulted. 
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Exhfljiticms can ^otnt out die need Bor good wodcmanthip, for quality 
control, for deagn and so on, as well as toll the history and somethi^ 
of the tradinom of the firm. But if the exhibition is m stress that care in 
workmanship is essential, its approach must be positive. It should be diown 
how good products lead to satisfied customers, satisfied customers to more 
orders, and m reverse, bad products to a lessening in the demand. One firm, 
1 recollect, after showing what bad workmanship could do, put up a large 
notice saying that now everyone in the factoiy had seen what oad work was, 
there was no excuse for it and the next guilty person would be dismissed. 
This was rank bad psychology. 

No internal publicity, however good, can be a substitute for sound 
organisation. Bad workmanship on a large scale is a matter for die tech nic al 
departments to solve. Publicity can only excite a pride in the work when 
actually done, it can tell the benefits of care and precision and so on. But 
it can never be put in place of jigs and tools properly designed to do die job 
up to a reauired standard. 

The exnibition then, is probably the most cosdy form of internal pid»- 
lidty. Unless it is undertaken either by a very large organisation or u open 
to members of the public (this making it of aovertising value), its form and 
its costs should be gone into very thoroughly. 

The Works li^ary. — There seem to be two main and conflicting ideas 
about works libraries : 

(a) That the library should be rigidly technical (i.e. the books should 
be about the work carried on in the factory and their issue confined to 
management and supervisory personnel down to foremen); 

That the library should be composed of fiction broks available to 
everybody in the fiicton, as part of the recreative fiidlities of die firm. 

It is evident that no hrm is big enough to have a library as large and as 
well equipped as the public libraries and, of course, there is no need lo 
attempt to compete in any way. But specialist libraries built up <m tedmical 
subjects can be very useM. Naturally, some departments vml have t ^r 
own libraries, but there could be a central works Horary available to aU dme 
in a supervisory position. Responsibility for checking the boob in and oat 
will probably rest with the welme or personnel department and virill be the 
part-time work of someone in that department. Keeping the library stocked 
18 a different matter, and a small committee drawn frcmi those dig^hle ttt tae 
the library is usually appointed to see to this. 

Very few firms adopt the prindple that thdr libraries diould oontaua 
bodes (not necessarily fiction) on mbjects other than those of tedinkal intetett 
in die particular industry. Yet it may be thou^t that no industry or firm 
can adord to divorce itsdf from die problems dTthe day, and that the wider 
and fuller the knowledge of amtemporary affairs among all its oieinber% 
the better will be the chances of p^perity. And this dmuld surdy be 
brnne in mind when a library is bong odlected together. Moat heads qf 
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departoientii get technical and trade magazines sent to them cn* the firm buys 
If there is a reading-room in the canteen, it might be a good idea to 
collect these magazines after perusal and put them out for every^y's use in 
the lunch-breaks. 

As for making a library available to everyone in the firm, that is usually 
out the question, desirable as it might be. Not only would ^e cost be 
out of all proportion to the use, but i^ks would soon become frayed and 
dirty — especially if the works people had access to them during lunch-breaks. 
Botdes would be taken into the shops and would soon become unusable. But 
there is no reason why, in a large hrm, a local fiction library could not put 
up a small branch in the canteen and run it on a commercial baas. This is 
what is usually done. 

Looking farther ahead, perhaps, the local public library could be induced 
to open a branch in the firm, to cover the technical as well as the fiedonaT' 
neeos of the works people. 

In conclusion, it might be as well to stress the importance of all schemes 
in this section as being long-term. Publicity and education do not get direct 
results but take a long while to develop. Even then, it depends on the way 
they are presented and on the policy of the firm. If the firm’s employee rela- 
tionship basic principles are sound, its publicity is almost sure to be sound 
also. The two are interdenendent. 
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INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 
By Gerald F. Keatinge 

Occasional instances of an interest in industrial health can be found even it 
ancient times, as, for example, the special medical arrangements made by the 
Romans for the slaves employed in the mercury mines in Spain. In the 
Middle Ages, the rules of tne craft guilds required proper supervision of die 
health of apprentices by their masters, but it was not until Ramazzini, an 
Italian physician, published his classical book De morbis Artificium in the 
early eighteenth century that any proper study of the health of the worker 
can be said to have taken place. It was, perhaps, the appearance of diis work 
in English in 1705 which was responsible for the employment of a doctor bv 
public-spirited employers such as the Crowleys and the London (Quaker) 
Lead Company in the latter half of the same century. The duties oS. swh 
doctors were, it is true, concerned more with treatment than the preventive 
work which is the major preoccupation of a modern industrial medical depart- 
ment, but it must be remembered that the Brst Medical Inspector of Factories 
was not appointed until 1898 and it is only since that time that industrial 
medieal services have begun to develop. In 1896, anthrax and poisoning by 
lead, phosphorus and arsenic had become the Brst industrial mseases to be 
notifiable under the provisions of the Factory and Workshop Act 1895, and 
the investigation of cases so notified was entrusted to the Certifying Surgeon, 
whose duties had previously been restricted to the examination of young 
persons under the age of sixteen to determine their fitness for work. Soon 
afterwards, regulations for dangerous trades began to appear, which in a 
number of cases required periodic medical examination by a Surgeon 
appointed by the Factory Department. Although it often fell to die lot ol 
the Certifying Surgeon to carry out the periodic medical examinations of 1^ 
workers in mose dangerous trades in which it was required, this was not 
always the case, for me doctor nominated by the employer was sometimet 
a{^roved by the Factory Department as an Appointed Surgeon for dut 
{Hirpose. 

At about the same time, a few enlightened and progressive employers^ in 
the days before a National Health Insuranix Scheme was in existence, 
to impmnt doctors in order to make proviaon for the medical care of the 
workm and dieir families, although in most cases the wage earners were not 
eaqwied tp undue ocxupational risk. 

As time went m, the help of the docten begam to be souj^t in indusnikl 
meU problems outside the scope his o^nal duties: the A{^potiSttd 
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SurgeoKi Godd not divorce himself easily from matten of treatment, nor could 
, the worker^s doctor hul to take heed of preventive methods aimed at con* 
fntUin^ tltt occupational diseases which he encountered amongst his patients. 
Thus, m the larger firms the Medical Officer’s time became fiuly occupied by 
his work in the factory. So grew up the practice of industrial medidne, 
dealing in the earlier years largely widt treatment of injury and ackness, but 
tending gradually to become more interested in preventive work; indeed, 
now that every worker is endded to the benefits of the Nadonal Health Service, , 
treatment occupies but a small part of the dme of a Medical Service in Industry. 1 
Ihe beginnings of industrial medicine in Great Britain, therefore, were due 'j 
on the one hand to statutory requirement and on the other to the inidadve of 
the good employer; to that mixture of compulsion and goodwill which is 
almost a nadonal characterisde. 

Whatever the reasons which have led to the introduedon of Industrial 
Medical Services, whether in order to comply with statutory requirements or as 
a result of the sense of responsibility of the employer for the worker, once they 
have become established they are seldom abandoned. The medical services 
of some of the pioneer firms have now been in existence upwards of forty 
years, and although in the first instance and in some cases the approach to 
industrial medicine may have been altruisdc, nevertheless, it is reasonable to 
dtink that those in control have sadsfied themselves that this supervision of the 
health of the worker while at work makes a contribudon towards increasing 
the efficiency of their businesses. 

During me war of 1914-18 the health of the workers in munidon factories 
gave rise to concern, and the Health of Munidon Workers Committee, subsC' 
quendy called die Industrial Fadgue Research Board and later reconsdtuted 
as dbe Industrial Health Research Board, which is associated with the Medical 
Research Council, was set up to investigate the situadon. The work carried 
out by this committee drew attention to the importance of medical super- 
vision in hictories, and a considerable impetus was thereby given ti> the 
introduction of Industrial Medical Services. Between the wars some 6 t the 
lessons learnt were forgotten, but, on the whole, progress was smady, and in 
1939 it was estimated &t there were some three hundred doctors working in 
industry, of whom about fifty held whole-time appointments. During die 
recent war a great expansion of Industrial Medical Services took place, in 
due to me example set in the factories controlled by Government 
Dqnutments, especially the Ministry of Supply, and in part w the sanction 
«l the Factories (Medical and Weltiu-e Service; Order 191m. ihit, although 
tiever acti^ly used, gave power to the Chief Inspector of Factories to requme 
die oocupien of &ctories engage on munition work to set up medical sendees 
ivheie he considered them necessary. By 1944 there were nearly two hundr^ 
hdkitne and nine hundred part-time doctors in industry, and although the 
aratniber of full-time medical officers has fallen tinoe me end of the war, 
latffdy m account die diqpersal of the very large numbers of wodten 
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otigiffied cm munition work for which diev woe recjuntd, nevo’thdlesr, die 
trend towards die estdiiishment of medical services throushout industry 
continues, especially in those under Government control, tne Ministry m 
Su{mly manages a considerable number oi factories and maintains a large-scale 
memcm service, while the National Coal Board is engaged in developing such 
a so^ce. Expansion of medical work has also taken puce in private industry, 
not only in those sections in which it has been long established, but also to a 
great extent amongst firms which have not hitherto appreciated the benefits to 
be gained by the establishment of a Medical Department. There is no doubt 
that this expansion will continue, for more and more employers have come to 
realise that the human “ material ” is the employer’s greatest asset in the fac- 
tory; and it is self-evident that maximum production is only possible, especially 
in these days of shortage of labour, if the health of the inmvidual worker is 
kept at a high level. Moreover, legislation with the object of creating an in- 
dustrial medical service has been foreshadowed, and many progressive em- 
ployers are anxious to establish their own service rather than to nave it imposed 
upon them by statutory requirement. 

Although much has been heard of late about a Medical Service in Industry, 
a great deal of misconception still exists concerning its functions. It is die 
foct that industrial medicine is essentially preventive in character rather than 
curative, which management and worker alike find hard to understand, and 
this is not very surprismg, for until recendy first aid constituted the only form 
of medical service in most industries and me emphasis was therefore strongly 
on treatment. Prevention is now the keynote and it cannot be emphatised 
too much that however important primary treatment may be, especially in the 
more hazardous industries, nevertheless the activities of the mooem limustrial 
Medical Service should not extend beyond it, except in special dreum- 
stances. 

The prindples of preventive medicine as applied m industry are put into 
practice oy submitting all new entrants to a careful “ placement *’ medkal 
examination which should take place at the time of en^gement if pos^:^ 
but in any case as soon as practicable thereafter. In those about to work fo 
a dus^ environment, X-ray examination of the chest is gxeady to be iforiiud 
and, indeed, in those about to enter work involving a riw of pneumoconfo^ 
it is requir^ under the National Industrial Injurtes Act, as also is periodk 
re-examination including X-ray following exj^sure te> ride. Not only It 
it important to form an opinion of the physical condition at the placement 
examination, but some attempt should also be made to evaluate tite personally, 
at any rate in young persons. 

Periodic examination has already been mentimied and sliould be carried 
out in foe case <d the young person at frequent intervals. Such examinations 
are ^ rule during schooloays and are even more inpmtant on eoterih| 
industry, at a time when ph^cal devdomnent is taking |dace am 

wbm overstrain may be expected to show iteelf. By means ol such examiflMi* 
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600$^ baent disease may often be recopised and tteated, with a g^vater dumoe 
, ^ suc^ than is the ca% when it has become fully established. Constant 
odncadmi of employees is required to make sure that jpersonal hygiene is not 
neglected : special lectures may be given to groups of workers on these ami 
|toilar subjects, but in general, advice to the individual as opportunity offers 
is the more successful method. 

Good primary treatment of accident and illness is essential and, indeed, b 
itself a form of preventive medicine, for it will usually spare ^e worker 
fuifering by reducing the risk of subsequent complications. Full, complete 
and technically accurate records arc the basis for the efHcient running of 
industry and they are of at least equal importance in the Industrial Medical 
Department. 

Records have been needed in the past for purely legal purposes in order to 
comply with the provisions of the Workmen^ Compensation Act 1926, and 
they are also reouired by the regulations which the Minister has made under 
the National Industrial Injuries Act. There are, however, better reasons than 
these for keeping full notes. 

A good case-history is often of immense value when a decision b being 
made as to the appropriate treatment of an accident or illness. This in itseu 
b sufficient justincation for a meticulous record, but, as always in the 

g raedee of industrial medicine, there is the preventive aspect to be considered. 
:ecords kept in the surgery are the pointers to the danger-spots in industry, 
and to the “ accident prone ” as well as to the incidence and kind of accident 
or illness taking place in the factory or mine. Without them, the state of 
health of the working community and of the individuals who compose it is as 
much a matter of guesswork as the state of the finances of the organisation 
would be without an accounting system. Good records have been described 
as “ the seeing eyes of industrial medicine,*' and by means of them the nature 
the illness occurring in the industry becomes clear. Moreover, atten- 
don is drawn to defects in the environment which may be a cause of ill health. 
Thus, an increased incidence of accident or illness in any given demurtmait 
should at once become obvious by means of an adequate record-keeping 
system : an appropriate investigadon of the situadon can then be undertaken 
and suitable measures instituted to control it if requbed. Stadsdcal research 
thb kind yields important information and is urg^tly required in industry, 
which is relatively unexplored in this respect. But the Medical Department 
must also be prepared to take its part in field research and to study the effects 
h^th ctf environmental conditions. 

medical record and history of the individual worker, eucxpt 
In so far as ffiey are required for legal purposes, must, of course, be 
as confidential documents, the contents of which most not 
to a third party without the consent dF the workman. The 
D^itment would be guilty of an ethical offence if informatiofi 
inSotH^ bt n^Pi^'^sional capacity were so divulged; indeed, tiie confidential 
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doctoi^jpatient rdationship is the only fooiidatticKi on whidb a niccesiftd 
Industrial Medkal Service can be built. 

Neverdielessy a omsiderable mass of material relating to tbc health o£ the 
community and its environment, which cannot be conddered in any way con> 
fidential, comes to the knowledge of a progressive Medical Department and is 
lecorded bv it. Such records should be at the disposal of the safe^ organisa* 
don, whicn cannot be wholly efiicient if it fails to keep in touch with the 
Medical Department. In fact, the integration between the two departments 
should be so close that the scope of the one dovetails into that of the other. 
A health programme in industry would not be complete without supervision 
of those returning to work after absence due to sickness or accident. It is, of 
course, mainly the employee who has been away on account of prolonged 
incapacity for work who is most in need of attention. Frec^uent short 
absences are not to be ignored, however, for they may be an indicadon that 
the particular employment is beyond the powers of the individual or that 
serious but only partially declared disease is present. Careful enquiry should 
be made into tne circumstances of such cases so that the physical limitadons 
from which the worker suffers may be known and, if possible, suitable work 
arranged for him. The reaction to work of those for whom arrangements 
of this sort are made must be followed up, and appropriate up-grading or 
down-grading carried out according to the person's physical conoidon. 

Such a system will be essential when the provisions of the l^sad>led 
Persons Act make themselves fully felt, for without it the object of a great 
part of the elaborate plans for the rehabilitadon of the dek and injiued wiU 
ra’l to be achieved. The placement of the disabled person will, of course, 
be correlated with the original asse«ment of his disability, and it may be 
that both these dudes will come within the scope of the Industrial Medical 
Officer, for although under the Nadonal Industrial Injuries Act a medical 
board is envisaged as the normal procedure for dealing with cases, its place in 
so &r as temporary disablement is concerned may, with the consent of dm 
workman, be taken by an individual doctor. The ooctm* in industry, however, 
should at all costs avoid becoming involved in disputes arising under the pro- 
visions of the exisdng Workmen’s Compensation Acts as a result <3i atidom 
at Common Law. 

Something has already been said about die study of environmental coth 
ditions. Prouems about sanitation and washing ladlities are cleady dte 
cemeem of the Medical Officer and his staff, and they should dso draw acten* 
dtm to defects m heating, lighting and ventilatum, or even in the dedgn of 
machines vdiich may have a great effect on health, as oftm eOoii^ they aie 
{ihysidogicdly unsound from die point of view the wodunen. 

Qmte as important is the study of plans for projected new htdldii^p. 
<S!aifog omissions in matters of the utmom importance 0 health am mei 
so often in quite modem buildings that an obvtous eooiioitty cah ha 
hNm^ dioiit by the submission of plaits to the Medical Department fof 
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ttMQRieiiC SO tliat alterations can be made* if necessary, befc»re die b«dl(liii|( is 
.put in i>a«d- 

* Not everyone finds it easy to look on the doctor as concerned with matters 
odier than treatment, and some are still inclined to take the view ^t mviron- 
mcM is a ma^ which might well be left to the architect or engineer and on 
which die opinion of the doctor is of litde value. Indus^ has not yet learnt 
how to get mil value from a Medical Department which is regarded too often 
as a form of welfare with no contribution to make towards production. 
Induttry has a responsibility towards those it employs to make conditions at 
work as safe and healthy as possible and, on moral grounds alone, a Medical 
Service in Industry is imperative. Nevertheless, the instimtion of a Medical 
Dniartment is not pure altruism. That it forms an important part of the 
welfare activities of an organisation will not be denied, and as such may 
perhaps be considered altruistic in approach, but the part that it plays in the 
maintenance of good industrial relations must be regarded as an asset teal 
enough if somewhat difficult to assess. 

A Medical Department, however, goes much farther, fulfilling the same 
function in respect of human machines as does the maintenance engineer for 
the man-made machines in the factory. Selection of workers who arc 
physically fit for the work they will be called upon to do is no less in tiie 
mtercst of employer as of employee, and the maintenance of the health of a 
human being is at least as important as is the keeping of a machine in |;ood 
repair. A machine will not last long if it is used in an unsuitable environ- 
ment and, in fact, the environment is in many industries conditioned to meet 
the needs of a particular process. It is surely of equal importance to render 
environment as as possible suitable for the maintenance of health of those 
who work in it. 

The selection of workers and their constant supervision in the widest sense 
from die health point of view must result in a healthier, happier, more con- 
tented and more efiicient communi^. Even if it is regardea solely as an aid 
to production, it can hardly be denied that the Mediciu Department makes a 
considerable contribution towards this end. 


Apart from these considerations, it is quite clear that the days of plenti^ 
and cneap labour have gone. Industry will have to comp<Ae for recruits, 
and there is little doubt that the worker of the future will attach much 
importance to healthy conditions at work and will be ^ded by them to a 
oontiderable extent in his choice of employment. All tms is true also 
mung persons who will be fewer in the future, and to attract titem, use will 
have to be made of something more tiian a financial inducement. 


THE INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL OFFICER 

The 4evdopinent of the practice of indmttrial mnlidne has inevitahl] 
itssoctatod witii the names of a few organisations employing a sitificieotii 
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bcge mnnber of to the appointment tme or more ft)]i4inie 
Medkal Officers. Tms has given rise to the idea that a satiffiuteny medBcsd 
service can mily be established by the larn firm which is able to find work 
for a full-time doctor. There is no justim»ii<m fi>r such a view, if only for 
the reason that wiffiin the structure of the bis; combine or Ministry having 
a wdl^stablished Medical Department are to m found many small hurtories, 
often situated in isolated places, for which a medical service can only be 
provided on a part-time basis. 

The problem of providing medical supervision for the smaller fa^ry has 
in some cases been met by me appointment of a locd practition^ working 
under die general direction of an experienced full-time Industrial M^cu 
C^cer, while in others it has been possible for a number of sm al l facteries, 
each only sufficient in itself to require the services of a part-time doctor, to 
employ a full-time Medical Officer on a co-operative basis. A scheme of this 
kind, sponsored by the Bedford Engincenng Employers’ Federation and 
embraang ten firms with nearly eight thousand employew amongst them, 
has been m successful operation for a number of years, while here wd thm 
in various parts of the country doctors experienced in the prance of industrial 
medicine have established themselves as Specialists undertaking a number of 
part-time posts. In other cases dicy act as Consultant Medical Officers, 
advising on the installation of Medical Services in Industry, entrusting the 
day-to-day work to a general practitioner in a part-time capacity or occa- 
sionally, where the work demands, to a full-time doctor. In these cases the 
Industrial Medical Specialist exercises general supervision ov« the service, 
especially in regard to those aspects of the work requiring special knowledc^ 
and training beyond the scope of the average medical man, as, for example 
is needed in certain kinds or environmental study. 

Whether a doctor is appointed on a full-time or part-time basis, he should 
be ic^nsible to management at a high level — ^preferably to M a nag in j g 
IXrector or an officer or similar status in Government organisations. Th» is 
not always practicable, especially in the very large combine, and the Oiitif 
Medical Omcer of one highly developed and old^tablished medical servioe 
is re^nsible to the Chief Welfare Officer. 

On the other hand, the Chief Medical Officer of a large Goyemutent 
industrial organisation has direct access to die head of the prodt^on sule. 
Whatever the system may be, it is of great importance diat dose liaison ffiould 
be mfliQt'atnfd ^twecn the Personnd or Welrare Deparpnent and the Meffical 
Departenent, for overlapping can hardly fail to occur in the presoux of two 
adm departmente and mfierences are less likdy to devdop ic gcMd lelatiMis 
exist between them. 

The laige-scale industrial organisation with units in many parts el the 
oountey usually finds that co-ordmation of its medical service is Issst aribseved 
by die a ppnititfnent a Chief Medical Officer^ and, wcaking tmdtir hffli 
doreedott, Gfwp Medici Officers, having tesponsffiility for a paronilar 
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or qI indttsti^. Where a considendile ntirnng staR is emp!o3M» a Qiiel 
^ Nonukg Officer U essential to deal with the many prc^lems winch arise and 
«o make sure that the nurses carry out their duties properly. 

Adequate administrative stafl is also essential, for without it analysis of 
ffie records which should be kept in every well-run Industrial Medical Depart- 
ment is impossible, and without such analysis- much of the value of the 
d^artment is lost. The general principles of the work undertaken by an 
Inaustrial Medical Department have already been indicated, but the coae 
dudes and ethical rules for Industrial Medical Officers drawn up by th4' 
Bridsh Medical Association covers the ground in more detail and is dierefore\ 
ipven below ; 


Duties of and Ethical Rules for Industrial Meifical Officers 


The duties which form the basis of the industrial medical officer’s work 
vary considerably according to the needs of the individual industry or com- 
mercial organisation. In the following paragraphs arc set out the dudes 
which may properly be undertaken by industrial medical officers when so 
required : 

(i) Examination of applicants for employment and advice as to their 
selection. 

(ii) Immediate treatment of medical and surgical emergencies occurring 
at me place of employment. 

(iii) Examination of persons returning to work after illness or incapacity. 

(iv) Periodical examination of persons exposed to special hazards. 

(v) Responsibility for the efficiency of the nursing and first-aid personnel 
and equipment. 

(vy Advice to the management regarding: 

(a) The hygiene of the factory. 

{b) The health conditions of the workers. 

(c) The occurrence and risk of dangerous hazards. 

(d) The accident prevention arrangements. 

\e} Factory legislation concerning health and safety and the q>ecial 
diseases to which the particular industry exposes the worker. 

(yii) Maintenance of close touch with the management to ensure that 
conditions are such as to produce the highest degree of mental and phyacal 
wdfare of the workers. 


(viii) Gmtinued observation of all young persons with a recommendation 
ai^Kre necess^ for the prorision of free m^s or milk. 

(ix) Continued observation of all paeons returning to work afeer pets' 
lostj^ illness. 

fx) The medical supervision of canteens to ensure the cleanfinen, good 
qptaii^ and physiological adequacy of the food. 

(]Qi Advfce to tM works council wdfare deparmoents, benevolott fuad 
o osl i ai i n iBei, etc., on any matter affecting die health of the wofkera, 
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/xii) The arraiu^i^ and carrying out <ii ntch educational work in respect 
of tne nealdi and ntnesa of the worwrs as may be desirable and pracdcaUe. 

(ziii) Ready accessibility to employees for medical advice upon matters 
relating to their work. 

(xiv) Encouragement of supervisors to report signs of ill health in any of 
their workers. 


Bthicai 

Subject to statutory requirements these rules shall, where existing ethical 
rules of custom fail to cover the circumstances, govern the professional tdadon- 
ships between medical officers attached m industrial and commercial concerns, 
thdr colleagues in general practice, and the workers and staff \mder their 
professional care and charge. The rules aj^ly not only to whole-time office's 
but to those employed part-time or in a casual consultative capacity. 

I. In carrying out meir duties, industrial medical officers shall be guided 
generally by the following ethical code : 

(i) The industrial medical officer shall render such emergency or first-aid 
treatment as is required at the place of employment, and shall inform 
the worker’s own doctor of any treatment given. Where furdier 
treatment is deemed necessary, the worker shall be instructed to con- 
sult his own practitioner. 

(ii) Where there are special facilities or equipment and suitable transport 
arrangements are available, if it is m the interests of the patient, 
continuing treatment may be given at the factory clinic with me con- 
sent of, and in consultation with, the worker’s own practitioner. In 
these cases some such form as the following should be used : 

Z>ate 

Dear Sir, 

Re Address 

This patient has been sent home and advised to consult you. Should you 
diat the special facilities of this clinic would be useful for the purpose of s^^yhag 
dressings or carrying out such treatment u you derire, I shall be pteased to amage 
ioc this if you wili instruct die patient to report to me. 

Yours faithfully, 

Medical OflSeer. 

Rranarks by patient's own doctor 

note may be handed back to die patient. 

(iii) In cases where the industrial medical officer considers that by sttcod- 
ing at die factory clinic for dresnngs or spedal treatment instead of 
obtaining such treatment elsewhere the worker might be saved km of 
time and/or employment, he shall communicate with the worker*! 
own practidoner and oder the &cilitia of his clinic. 

(iv) The industrial medical officer shall not provide treatment in caws of 
disability, save in such instances as may be covered by an under* 

**-*17 
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ttauidii^ with a committee representative of the local met fi mi 
{profession or where there is an hoe ameement widi die w<nlcer*s 
own practitioner. Such treatment shaU be given only widi the 
consent of the worker. 

(v) The industnal medical officer shall consider and advise upon the 
occupation of any worker whose duties appear to be too heavy or 
otherwise unsuitable, and where necessary he shall consult die 
worker’s own doctor. 

(vi) The industrial medical officer shall, after communication with t^c 
worker’s medical attendant (a) examine and advise concerning thaM 
workers engaged m hazardous or arduous occupations: also dum 
about to be transferred to heavy or dangerous occupations; and (m 
examine and report to the works management upon those workei^ 
who appear suitable for early pension or retirement or in regard to' 
the contmuance of invalidity payments. 

(vii) The industnal medical officer shall not carry out domiciliary treat- 
ment. 

(viii) A whole-nmc industrial medical officer shall not treat any member 
of the worker’s family who is not employed at the factory. 

(ix) A part-time industnal medical officer shall not utilise his position to 
influence the worker to choose him as medical attendant or family 
doctor. 

(x) The industrial medical officer shall not, except in an emergency, or 
where a prior understanding with the local practitioners is in opera- 
tion, send any employee direct to hospital. Where he considers 
attendance at hospital to be necessary or advisable he shall refer the 
employee to his own medical attendant and may make a suggestion 
to this effect to the latter. 

Where, in an emergency, the industrial medical officer sends a 
worker to hospital, he sh^l advise the relatives (if the patient is 
detained) and the worker’s medical attendant. 

(xi) Where an industrial medical officer has occasion to examine and to 
report to the management concerning the condition of any woriber 
wno is absent from tos employment on account of illness and is beiofl 
treated by his own medical attendant, he shall conform to the Etiiicm 
Rules for Medical Inspectors laid down by the Association. In this 
connection an industrial medical officer shall, witii the consent of his 
employer, place his special knowledge at the dispmal of the attending 
mactitioner. 

(xii) ^e industrial medical officer should, where possible, respond ixi tny 
invitation to meet the worker’s practitioner in oonsuhatioo. 

(xiii) Eiteept in emergency the industrial medical officer not carry nnt 
any mdividual preventive measure without the individnal coittent of 
the worker, and prior agreement witii the worker’s medical attttuiailt. 
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He in no iray associate hinutetf eaperimoits wfaidi inv^ve 
the active nurtidpation oC ilie workers without didr consent and 
^ot nodncatkm of die worker's doctor or (kKtors. 

(ziv) llie medical records of the workers maintained by the industrial 
medical officer are confidential documents; they must remain in the 
custody of the industrial medical officer or of ms deputy. Access to 
them must not be allowed to any other person save only to another 
registered medical practitioner and then only at the request or with 
the consent of the worker. 

(xv) The industrial medical officer shall at all times be responshle for the 
safe custody of his medical records. On termination of his appoint' 
ment he shall make arrangements for the safe custody of his reccards 
until such time as it is possS>le to hand them over to his suaxssor. 

2. Where nurses are employed by the management the industrial medical 
officer shall instruct them to maintain the proper ethical code for nurses. 
Any professional matter must be treated as confidential and disclosed only to 
the industrial medical officer or the worker’s own medical attendant 

3. The term consultation ” in these rules shall be understood to include 
a written or telephonic communication addressed by the industrial meriiotl 
officer to the medical attendant. In the absence of a reply within a reasemr 
able time the industrial medical officer shall be at liberty to assume tiie other 
doctor’s agreement 

4. The industrial medical officer shall not hold the position of Examining 
Factory Surgeon * in the same area as that in which the factory concerned is 
situated. 

Ifie Examining Surgeon may not accept an appointment in his district 
without first having obtained the approval of the Factory Department and 
as will be seen under rule four of the Ethical Code the same pnnct]de is 
down as it were in reverse. Nevertheless, to quote the Factories Act 1937, 

*'tlw Secretary o£ State (now the Minister df Labour) may autborue a 
practitioner who is emplo]^ by the occupier of the factoiy m connecdon with ^ 
iUedical supervinon of persons employed in the factory Init is not oihcrwiM! htttNMttSd 
in the factory to act as examining surgeon for that fact^ for the purpose of 
and certifying the fitness of young persons.” 

The schedule of duties laid down by one larn oimbine its mcdicsl 
officers is rimilar, but includes some provisions vmdi owild widi advantage 
be adopted by industry at large, as for example : 

The medica} officer shall m aint a i n the dosest poasBile eoniacs with local hoiplialSi 
public health autiuvities and their toMt. 

For foe proper furfoeranoe of foe intereats of foe Catapuay and of its ea^Iayeei. the 
medbd omcer foafi keqp hltnsdf in toudi wifo current mefoad thai^d**^ either ay 
' ' Ikm kaowa as Sk i^peiaisd Kwiery Doewr. 
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dm ocmtKct widt a local teaduog homital, by spedal Kudy leav^ or ocberwise a$ may 
fee practicable. 

The medical officer shall undertake such appropriate research and iavesdgatioo in 
coonecdoo with the Company’s products or processes, or contemplated products or 
fMooesses, as may be required by the Company from time to time. 

Tile success of a Medical Service in Industry depends, as does any form 
of medical practice, on confidence — ^in this case a tripartite confidence b^een 
management, worker and practitioner — and to achieve it a right choice oC 
doctor is essential, especially in the case of a first appointment Workpeople! 
often have a certain amount of suspicion about the doctor, especially at the 
inception of a medical service, and they regard him not infrequendy as a 
** gaffer’s man.” Although this feeling is soon dispelled if the right type of ^ 
doctor is appointed, it is better to avoid it altogether, and in order 
to do so the workers can be given a say in the choice of doctor by discussing 
the proposals at the Works Council. In some cases special Health Com- 
mittees have been set up to deal with such matters. These have the advantage 
dial they can be used later by the Medical Department as a means of educating 
employees in matters of health. The British Medical Association Committee 
recommends that the Industrial Medical OiHccr should be ” a man or woman 
oi wide sympathies and interests, and one who is able to work harmoniously 
with others and to see the point of view of both the management and the 
workers. He should have good experience in general practice, some special 
knowledge of the treatment of injuries and an interest in occupational hazards. 
He shomd also have some first-hand knowledge of the social conditions 
{Utvailing in an industrial community.” He will also need to be well 
acquainted widi legislation relating to industry, especially that concerning 
compensation for industrial injuries or diseases, the rehabilitation and place- 
ment of disabled persons, as well as the statutory requirements in die 
particular industry or industries in which he is to work. He must be able to 
carry out environmental studies of working conditions and should be able to 
advise the management on questions of heating, lighting and ventilation, and 
seating from the hesdth point of view. 

A person possessing these qualities is not easy to find, although a wider 
ebe^ may b^me available when more doctors have undergone the com- 
prdiensive training and searching tests which arc required in order to obtun 
one of the newly instituted Diplomas in Industrial Health now awarded by 
die Sodtty of Apothecaries of London, the Conjoint Examining Board df the 
Ri^fal CoUe^ of Phyticians and the Royal College Surgetms, and some dt 
the Universities. 

The scale of remuneration for Industrial Medical Officers drawn up 
the ]ffiithh Medical Association includes an indication of the fees payafcle in 
the ease of part-time appointments, which is given on the facing page. 
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F«e 0 l«r pnt-tfflie iq^pmatmcnts ia factories where no fiili> 4 iiiie inedlad 
officer 18 employed: 

f i) The salary should be an annual one. 

(2; Where the average time spent, including travelling time, is less than 
I hour per week, the salary should be 50 guineas per annum mitiitninn , 
(3) In other factories the scale should be based on the following minim um 
scale which takes into account both the number of hours’ work involved 
per week, both inside and outside the factory, and the number ol visits 
paid to the factory. Each visit is reckoned to be of not more than 2)14 
hours’ duration. 

The salary specified covers not only routine work, but also tdephone 
consultation, preparation of memoranda, advice on Govemmoit ptd> 
lications, etc. 


Hours per 
wee\ 
approx 

1 

a 


3 

4 



Salary 

is”^) 


<,0 1 
100 } 
150 ] 


100 
150 J 
200 '! 
200-^50/ 


300-350 


400-450 


500-550 

600-650 


Visits 

I 

a 

3 

4 


(4) Where the appointment mvolves more than 17 hours per week or moie 
than seven visits each of not more than 254 hours’ iraration, a whdb* 
time officer should be appointed. 

The above should be subject to an addition of not less than 20 per cent in 
respect of cost of living bonus. 


NURSING AND STAFF 


Most of the larger factories, according to their size, can usdfiiUy etttploy 
one or more nurses although, of course, much will depend on the hazerm el 
the particular industry. State Remstradon, with goM expemooe of ward, 
theatre and casualty department following it, are die minimum quaHficadom 
lor the nurse in indust^, and it is an added advantage if die also hi^ an lih 
duatrial Nuramfir Cerdficate. Suchacerdficateisamiaranteethatammehaiat 
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leaK de liasb knowledge of industrial lc|^dation, ilie social services and the 
*• SMcUl problems associated with medical work in industry which it is essential 
that she should |>os8ess if she is to cai^ out her dutia widi full etSdency. 
The training which she has received will also have the advantage of enabling 
her to understand die functions of a Welfare Department as well as the need 
for a dose liaison with it. Besides technical skill, die nurse engaged in 
industry requires other qualities, not least amongst which arc tact, patience 
and a sense of humour. She must be able to get on well with people of all, 
stations in life and yet to have their respect. She must be on go^ terms', 
with first-aid men, but she must also maintain sufficient discipline to bel 
able to instruct them in their duties as required. Above all, she must have ^ 
a real liking for preventive medical work and the statistical duties it imposes, \ 
for widiout adequate records the greater part of the value of a Medical \ 
Department ivill be lost. It caimot be emphasised too often that although a 
great part of the nurse’s time of necessity may be taken up with treatment, 

K is the preventive side of the work which is or most importance. 

The terms of a nurse’s appointment should be given to her in writing, as 
by so doing there is no possibility of misunderstanding taking place later. 
Recommendations of the Royal College of Nursing are printed as a guide : — 

Mediod of Appointment and Skatus 

The method of appointment and status of the nurse should be in accordance with tiiat 
of other members of the Brm’s technical, salaried staff. Where a medical officer and/or 
Sister-in-charge are employed, the appointment of the nurse should be made in consulta- 
tion witii them. Tenrn of appomtment should be confirmed in writing, and it is strongly 
recommended diat personal and professional references should be taken up before appoint- 
ment 

It is recommended that the following titles be used : 

fi) Sister. 

(ii) Sister-in-Charge. 

(iii) Nursing Superintendent 

(iv) Chief Nursing Officer. 


Salsuries and CcMiditiotu of Employment 

Saiwxet— The following salary scale for State registered nurses employed in industry 
and commerce has been revised to relate it to the recommendations of me Nurses* Salaries 
(Rushcli^) Ctmunittee for State registered nurses in the PuUic Healdi Service. 

Commencing salary should be at the appropriate point witiiin the range, allowing for 
iocrcnicnts. 


SSOfr of Sitter4n42harge 

Sms Ngisteted nurse 

State n^istered nurse with Part I Midwifery 

iStaie «i|phtered nurse with Industrial Certificate 

ftme lld||^lteted nurse with Industrial Certificate and Part I Midsrii^ 
(Add^lorsupervi sion of I to 4 nursing personnd.) 


/39ox/i5lo/»ji 
Aoo X /15 to /405 
£^x7t5to74as 
£33fix£t5*o£0f 
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Simr 4 a^h 8 rge timmg Si^ermtendent 
Statti regittaed aurse widi ladnstrial Certificase, Part I Midwifdry 
aad mqiervisioa df 5 to ao nuning penonad 

Chief Nurtiag Officer ^600 ridog by ^^35 per annum 

Allowenees 

Uniform to die value of ^^15 per annum. 

Costs of laundering and/or dry-cleaning uniform. 

Travelling and odier out-of-pocket expenses while on business for die firm. 

Hours of Duty.-At is recommended that the Health Department should be staffed 
during the usual working hours of the factory or establidunent If this tmerates to die 
disadvantage of the nursing personnel by comparison with the hours worned by other 
members of the same staff grade they should be compensated by additkmal leave. 

Sh$ft Worl(^.—U die nurse is required to work on a shift system, shifts dumld be taken 
in rotation. 

Night Worl{. — ^Permanent night duty is not recommended. 

Par^ame.— .payment should be for hours worked pro rau to a normal hour week. If 
not more than 30 hours a week are worked lai per cent, should be added to die mean of 
the salary scale for die grade. 

Annual Leave.— The nurse should be granted the same period of leave as other mem- 
bers of her staff grade, providing this leave b not less dian two weeks per annum in addi- 
tion to the statutory Bank holuuys. 

Stcl( Leave. — ^The nurse should be granted the same sick leave as other members of 
her staff grade. 

Pensions. — ^Employers are urged to contribute to die Federated Superannuation Sdieme 
for Nurses and Hospital Officers (contributory) on behalf of their nursing personnel 

Indemnity Insurance. — It b reccunmended that the nurse should be covered by an in- 
surant ixilicy in case of risk to her patients arising from her treatment. Such a policy 
b available through the Royal College of Nursing to its members at qpedal rates. 

Post-Certificate Study. — ^The nurse should be given adequate opportunity to attend 
appropriate study or refredier courses, with reasonable expenses allowed. 

Consultation with Professional Organisation. — ^Ihe nurse’s right to consult her profen- 
sional organisation should be respect^ 

^ Termination of Appointment.— It b recommended diat appmntments should be tar- 
miaated by a month’s nodoe in writing, on either side; altemadvdy by payment cr 
of salary in lieu of notice. 


Duties aad Resptm^sflhies 

Where there b a full-time industrial medical (Officer die nurse diould be resptmsdde to 
that officer.^ Where there is a part-dme medical officer, the nurse dwuld be lewpmaflde to 
dun officer in professional matuars, and to a senim execudve officer of die ffim m admhus- 
tradve matters. Where there b no medkal officer the muse ffiould lespooffiile to a 
senior executive tdheer of the firm in administradve matters, and when neemsary in 
medesstonal matters die diould seek medical guidance, e.g. from employees' own doctor* 
nJML Medical Inspector of Factories, examining surgeon, etc. 

I. sUmimAmthn 0/ the Health Department 

To be reiqpeodUe for the ckanfiness general efficieacy of the Health Depart 
and for fiistaid amngiemeott in the facacMry. 
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W) Tp be responsible for maintenance of the equipment and medical sillies. 

\c) To assist, as may be required, with the supplementary training of iirst-aid and 
auxiliary personnel. 

Nursing Care 

(a) To give first-aid treatment to injuries and emergency treatment in cases of illness. 
{6) To send notification regarding cases as follows : 

Detained in Hospital 

To the appropriate authorities within the firm. 

To the employee’s own relatives. 

To the employee’s own doctor. 

Sent Home 

To the appropriate authorities within the firm 
To the employee’s own doctor. 

Sent to Employee’s Own Doctor 

To the employee’s own doctor reporting treatment given in the factory Health 
Department and offering facilities for further treatment if prescribed by the 
doctor. 

(c) If an employee who is at work appears to be suffering from an infectious or con 

tamous disease, and there is no medical officer, to consult the patient’s own doctor 
where practicable; otherwise to ask a local medical practitioner to see the employee 
at the factory (the employee should be kept in isolation pending the doctior’s 
arrival) or to send the employee home and to notify his or her d^or of action 
taken, with particular reference to urgency. 

(d) Where desirea, and when this duty is not undertaken by another department of 

the firm, to visit injured or sick employees at home or in hospital in order to 
keep in touch with their progress and tneir needs. 

Assistance with Medical Examinations 

To assist with the following medical examinations at the factory : 

Applications for employment. 

Young persons. 

Employees returning to work after injury or sickness. 

Emplt^ees exposed to occupational disease hazards. 

Odier employees as the neeo arises. 

Generai Health Supervision 

(n) To see and advise all employees before diey are sent home on grounds of iniury or 
sickness. 

(i) Where practicable to interview all employees on their return to work after absence 
due to injury or sickness. 

(c) Where necessapr, to arrange for the treatment of physical defects revealed by medi- 

cal examination. 

(d) To co-operate with the Personnel Department or other appropriate authority as 

follows: 

In all mattei^ relating to the health and rehabilitation oi employees, 
f 6) In the sel^tion and placement of applicants from the point of view ol health. 
(m) By supplying relevant health information regarding any employee, his 

or her consent. 

(e) To give Special supervision, in accordance with statutory requirements^ to rite hdddi 

m employees exposed to occupational hazards. 

To promote health education among employees by means of individual 
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lectufct, Alms, posters and leaflets, co-<^>eratlag as &r as possible widi odier cctn- 
inunity agencies. 

5. Factory Hygkttc and Accident Prevention 

(a) To ao^uire knowledge of the nature and hazards of industrial processes bong 
carried out in the factory. 

(t) To report to the appropriate authorities within the firm on working conditions 
affecting health. 

(c) In the absence of a medical officer to repeat to the appropriate departments re- 
garding an employee who is engaged on work for which he appe^ to be on- 
suited on health grounds. 

{d) To attend the appropriate committees concerned with health and safety and to 
aM>pcrate in carrying out their recommendations. 

6 . Additional Service to Employees 

(a) To advise the canteen management regarding special diets ordered on medical 
grounds. 

(jb) To co-operate in arrangements for blood transfusion and mass radiography services, 
(r) To encourage, by report to management, the establishment of ancmary health ser- 
vices, e.g. dental, ophthalmic, etc. 

7. Records and Reports 

(a) To receive daily notification and medical certificates from the appropriate depart- 

ments regarding employees absent from work owing to injury or sickness. 

(b) To co-operate with the firm's stadsdcal department in compiling accident and sick- 

ness stadsdes, or to prepare these where no such department exists. 

(c) To keep records of all roudne medical examinadons and re<xaminadons and to 

record all cases of injury or sickness receiving attendon in the firm’s health 
department. 

(d) To supply to the appropriate department particulan required for statutory nodfka- 

don of accident and cases of industrial disease. 

(r) To prepare, at stated intervals, a repmt and stadsdcal summary of the wedt of die 
department for submisdon to die management. 

8. Co-operation with other agencies 

To establish and maintain contact widi appropriate community organisadons, partic- 
ularly widi any local medical and nursing services availabfe to employees. 

Knt^kl Staff. — In all factories employing or more pec^e the Fac- 
tories Act 1937 requires a person trained in first-aid treatment to w in charge 
of first-aid equipment (see page 260). It is good practice to follow a rimilar pbo 
however few the nuoober or those employed, although, of course, in tnany 
cases a trained person will carry out first-aid duties on a part-time baris. 

The training provided by the existing courses arranged by the fectmihed 
bodies — as, for example, the St John Ambulance Assoaatbn and dbe SiMdi 
Red Cross Society— is not wide enough in scope for those wotidi^ in 
indu^, and the Factory Department has encouraged the devdopment <A a 
scheme to provide facilities for further training wmch it is understood is at 
present under consideration. Nevertheless, medical and stirgica} emer- 
g^ides sometimes occur in industry which may have m be dealt widt by 
untrained staff, and some suggestions follow which may be found hdplol to 
mpplement the information given in foe standard first-aid manmds. 
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TREATMENT OF ACCIDENTS 

GwiBfal Inatmctbiu. — ^First-aid Attendants must not do anything which 
might be construed as “practising medicine.*’ Duties must be performed under 
the supervision and direction of a Medical Officer or the patient’s own doctm. 

These instructions should not be regarded as reheving any First-aid 
Attendant from the full responsibility for using his/her judgment based on 
training and experience in handhng emergency cases. 

First-aid Attendants should complete an Attendance Book. Accuracy of 
record is imperative. No treatment should ever be undertaken without thel 
full consent of the employee. 

The hands should be washed before and after having dealt witl^ each 
case. Clean cases should be treated so far as possible betore infected cases, 
in which removal of dressings and appUcation of fresh dressings should be 
done with instruments. 

All the following cases must be sent to hospital : 

1. Gross eye mjunes or intraocular foreign bodies. 

2. All fractures or suspected fractures, except as hereinafter indicated. 

3. All major lacerations, especially where injury to tendon or nerve is 
suspected. 

4. Extensive second- or third-degree burns. 

5. All head contusions where there is a history of loss of consciousness, 
or ^ziness. 

Abcaskms, Lacerattoiu. — The following instructions apply to initial 
treatment of minor cuts, abrasions and to re-dressings, unless otherwise m- 
structed by a Medical Officer or the employee’s own doctor : 

(a) Wash and dry own hands. 

(^) Take a pair of forceps which should be stored in a jar containing a 
solution of Dcttol 4 per cent, in spirit; with this, grasp a sterile wool swab 
from a container. Pour a little Cetavlon solution into a snoudl enamel bowl, 
and with this clean the injury and 3 inches round. 

(c) The use of an elastoplast dressing is often convenient in the case of 
tiiviiL wounds, but it will be necessary to swab the surrounding area of skia 
with aether meth., using a clean swab for the purpt^ for if this is not done 
the dressing fidl to adhere satisfactorily. If the injury is of a more extennve 
naUure, a sterile dressing such as those required by the Factories Act should 
be used, taking care not to soil the gauze which is to be applied to the 
vsound. 


(d) Do not cover entire dressings with adhedve: air is essendal for 
lieaiuig. Never apply a dressing so ughdy that it will restrict drculatkm. 

ter) Cut any dressing with sassors kept in DettoL 
«l forceps before putting them badi into foe $at 
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Ail ditsoD^ be mlainial oontistent with efficiency, and early mov6> 
moait of linger usuries n<Hi invv^vmg damage to tendon or bone encouraged 

In cases ocairring in men working in duty trades, where a bath wiu be 
taken on leamg work, instructions should be given that the outer covering 
of the dres^g is to be taken off after the bath and replaced by a dean 
bandage which should be provided for the purpose. It must be made abso- 
lutely clear that the actual dressing of the wound must not be disturbed. 

Complications of Lacerations. — Great care must be exerdsed to detect all 
complications. They are : 

(a) Infection . — ^May or may not be accompanied by a raised temperature. 
If fever is present, the infection may be more serious than infection with a 
normd or sub-normal temperature. The temperature of all cases of suspected 
infection should be taken and noted. 


Sign of Injection 

(i) Cellulitis. Localised skin redness 
surrounding the wound. 

J i) Lymphangitis. Superficial streaks of 
ness running from the wound, indicat- 
ing involvement of the supi^aal 
lymphatic system. 

(3) Lym{mdenitis. Enlargement of the 
lymphatic glands due to inmtion. 


Common sites for Swollen Glands 
(1^ At the elbow joint. 

(2I In the arm-pit. 

(3) Side of the neck. 

(4) In the groin. 


All cases of infection should be referred to the Medical Officer or ffie 
employee’s own doctor. 

Severed Tendons . — ^The integrity of tendons is checked by tendem 
function. The size or length of the laceration must be totally imored. Small 
(me-half-inch lacerations ^ve been found to have severed aU the extensor 
tendons at the wrist. In ev^ case where there is any doubt, refer to hospital. 

(c) Nerve Injury . — ^This type of injury is not easilv detected. Loss 
sensation indicates severance 01 nerve, and this is easily checked. Mmimr* 
nerve injury, except in the case of large motor trunks, is mote difficult to 
detect bt^use complete loss of function may not occur. The naves whicil 
are particularly likely to be injured in industry are those supplying the hand 
— namely, the ulnar, median and radial. If the patient is unmle to nanead 
his apart, it indicates injury to the ulnar nerve. If he is unal^ to 

extend the wrists and fingers at the knuckle joint, it shows die radial nerw 
1^ been damagol. If he cannot open and rotate the thundi and make die 
tip of it touch & tip of the little finger, it shows damage to the median nerve. 

Scam. — To prevent excessive scar fcarmatum, lacerations over kniaddes 
requite stitching, as such injuries tend to heal slowly. Scars over joints okay 
also be painfuL Any wound showing excessive scar formaaioa dbpidd ba 
hiou^t to the attention of the Medkaf Officer or employee's own doctor. 

HannonlHge.-~*Bleeding is eidier vaaom or arterial, and always calls fint 
im m ecTia te atimition. In umost aff cases, direct manual {uvmuie kqiplM 
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over sterile gauze packine at the site of the bleeding will control ^e 
haemorrhage. Clottmg win occur in five minutes. If die bleeding is arterial, 
and in an extremity, a tourniquet may be used. In the upper extremity, a 
biood'pressure cuff may be used. A tourniquet should m released every 
fifteen minutes for two minutes, then reapplied if necessary. 

Fote^ Bodies. — ^Embedded foreign bodies may cause discomfort and 
pain. If the presence of a foreign &>dy is suspected, the case must be 
referred to hospital. 

Puncture Wounds. — ^Puncture wounds are divided into two types : i 

(«) Those having an entrance only; 

(3) Those having an entrance and an exit. 

The wound will be dressed as described under “abrasions.” Those having 
an entrance and an exit must be referred to hospital, the Medical Officer o) 
the patient’s own doctor. Those having an entrance only may be treated as 
already described under abrasions and lacerations, but if they do not heal 
promptly they must be referred to the Medical Officer or the employee’s 
own doctor. 

Bone infection, or osteomyelitis, is a senous complication of deep drill 
wounds. 

Re>dres8itiga. — After having removed the old dressing with forceps, pro- 
ceed as indicated under the treatment of abrasions and lacerations. 

pwit^ iM ona. — ^In all cases of contusion, careful consideration must be 
g^ven to the Ustory of accident. How heavy was the object causing Ac con- 
turion; a number of serious conditions can arise from a contusion. All cases 
ol s^ominal contusion should be referred to hospital, Ae McAcal Officer 
or patient’s own doctor. 

M^or contusions should be treated wiA lead and opium lotion. It must 
be remembered that Ae force of a contusion may be transmitted, cauring 
injury at a point some Astance from Ae place of contact. Examples : An 
employee may fall on his hand and sustam a fracture of Ae head of Ae 
ramus at Ae elbow j<mit; an employee may fall and land on his feet and 
sustain a compression fraction of Ac body of a vertebra. 

Sswiw. — No acute case Aould be treated as a strain until bone injury has 
been excluded by X-ray examination. All strains, except obvious conAtions 
such as teno-synovitis or tendon ganglion or hernia, arc Acreforc to be con- 
rideied suspected fractures and d(^t wiA accordingly. 

Trigetr Finger is a conAtion which is easy to recognise. It occurs most 
nosnmoiuy in Ac Aumb, but can occur in any 6nga of Ae hand. Upon 
(tending me terminal portimt, it catches and remains in a fully ^nt porition, 
Sp Alt Ae {tetient is unable to straighten it Occarionally, it is possible by 
Operting considerable pressure on Ac back of Ae finger to "snap” the terminal 
IKtetioti of the finm into normal position. Trigger finger results from exees* 
t riive use; a state of chrome inflammation and staling is set up m Ap tendco 
^ llriteA which after a time causes it to become Aickeited. This fihrriA 
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coBStKUf fxxcaaag a ring or band around the tendon. The situaticm dE this 
ring is usuall]^ at the knuckle joint on the palmar surface. 

Mdlet Finger . — The cause of this deformity is evulsion of the tendon 
from the point at which it is fixed into the base of the terminal pmtion of the 
finger. It is usually due to forcible bending die fin«r while the tendon is 
actively contracting, or less commonly to a marp blow &ecdy over the tendon 
insertion. All cases of mallet finger or trigger finger should be referred to 
the patient’s own doctor. 

Industrial Strain . — Hernia frequendy results from lifting. It is usually 
accompanied inunediately by burning pain in the groin, and the employee 
will usually refer to a “ lump.” All cases of suspected hernia should be 
referred to the Medical Officer or to the employee’s own doctor. Hernia may 
also occur as a result of cumulative effort in those engaged in heavy work. 
The history obtained in these cases is usually that of an employee doing heavy 
work for a period of at least one year. Pre-employment examination records 
are valuable in these cases. 

Bacl^ Injuries . — ^All back injuries accompanied by pain or loss of power 
should be looked upon as suspected fractures and referred to hosfutal. 

Synovitis of the Wrist . — ^This is brought on by over-exertion and jarring 
of the wrist. The onset is usually accompanied by tenderness or pain on 
movement, together with swelling. A creaking sensation can be felt coi 
movement when the affected part is examined with the fingers. The 
symptoms usually clear up after a short rest. 

Fnctures. — Gross displacement of bony fragments is obvious, but enquiry 
must always be made into the cause of injury and, if the circumstances of 
tile accident are such that a fracture might be present, the patimt riiould be 
referred for X-ray examination. Minimal treatment should be given to these 
cases, ciHnpatible with adequate fixation of the fracture so rar as this is 
possible, and cases should be evacuated to h(»pital vrithout delay, although 
shock must be guarded against by blankets and hot bottles. 

Bums. — ^Burns may oe classified as thermal, mechanical, or chemical. 
Life is always endangered by burns of the skin involving 25 per cent or more 
of the body surface. The ^eater the area of skin dE me broy invedved, the 
more profound is the shock. 

Burns are usually classified into first, second, and third d^rees. 

Firstdegree hums, involving the superfid^ layers of ore skin, and 
pcodudng but little underlying swelling. White scales Hake off dEttf a few 
days. 

Seemd-degree humsy causing loss of the superfidal and deq> layers nf. the 
ddn; healing takes place without the formation of scar tissue. Misters fotm, 
removd <dt which reveals a pale but not dead-wMte surface, over ubkht the 
reddoi^ pm-pdnts of the deeper layers of the ricin can be seen. 

Tl^-degree htms, destroying the full thickness of the dria and the 
glands aBd hs^ fi^Uides contained in it The bum heals hy scar< 4 ()srmaiaon. 
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Hm skin may be Immed brown, and them may be blisten on rasmim! on 
whk^ a dead-white floor is revealed, with none of the red pin-points already 
deserflied. The nerve endings of the skin are destroyed and pain is thus 
absent here, but a third-degree burn is often surrounded by an area of seomd- 
degme burn, and freedom from pain is generally only partial. 

Treatment . — It is extremely important to carry out strict asqptic treat- 
ment Dressings should be removed with instruments. 

The burneo area should be cleaned with Cetavlon and dressed with a 
special burn cream; take care that the cream does not extend beyond the raw 
area. In no case should treatment with this cream be continued beyond 
seven days. Cases where more than lo per cent of the body is involved and 
the burns are second-degree or deeper must be sent to hospital. Carry out 
no local treatment in these cases except to cover the aflected parts with steril\ 
towels. Use no medicament 

If there is any doubt whatsoever about a patient, refer to hospital or the 
patient’s own doctor. In those cases in which treatment has been given, if 
the progress is not entirely satisfactory, refer to own doctor or hospital. 

O phAalmir CohJ^mmu. — ^T hc attendant should wash the nands with 
soap and water before attending to a case. 

In all cases of foreign body of the eye, exercise the utmost gentleness. 

Use a small blimt eye-dropper for each patient, taking care it does not 
touch die surface of the eye and eyelid. 

Do not point the eye-dropper directly in front of the eyeball. The patient 
may blink or jerk, thus involving the risk of injury to his eye. Instead, 
jmproach the eye from the outer side, holding the dropper horizontally with 
me rubber tip away from the patient. Tell the patient to look up and away 
from the dropper. Instil the solution into the corner of the eye. 

Do not use large fluffy cotton applicators. The cotton nbres are apt to 
remain on the eyeball and set up an inflammation. Instead, use tighdy 
u^nd cotton-wool on the end of a wooden probe. Moisten applicator in 
saline before using, and remove excess moisture by wiping on gauze. 

The responsibility for very severe or difficult cases should not rest entirely 
upon the attendant; such cases should be referred to hospital. 

Visual acuity must be checked when treatment ends in all cases not 
refeir^ to hospital, but in which interference has been required kt die 
ranoval of a foreign body or in which a blow has been received. 

Vhien the dropper touches the patient's eye or skin, it must be staiUsed 
beloie using again. 

faedffk Bodi^— When an employee presents himself, all^^ that them 
ti 3 foreign body in his eye, the following procedure is reconmended : 

Day . — ^Examine eyeball and eyelid carefully wi^ mupiif 
PoUow a definite routine. Evert lower lid and examine. £ 
instructing employee to look up, down, to the right and to the lefr. 
Wmt upper Ud and examine. When foreign body is oisayveted, note in 
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dtuadon, character and aize. Decide ^edier die £or^n body is loose ok 
embedded. Note carefully if there is any abradon ot eydiall. The posd' 
bility ctf two or more K»ei^ bodies being present diotdd always be 
considered. 

If foreign body is loose, remove with cotton applicator. Irrigate eye widi 
^erile, normal saline followed by two Suiphacetamide solutitm drops, 30 per 
cent Instruct employee to return immediately if he has any pam or dis* 
comfort in the eye. If so, refer to Medical Officer, hospital or employee's 
own doctor. 

If the employee states that something ” hit his eye with great force, 
even if you arc unable to sec any foreign body, or “ rust^’ stain or 
abrasion, refer to hospital. This is especially important, as it may 
mean that a foreign body has penetrated into the interior of the eyeball. Be 
sure to recognise a penetrating foreign body in every instance. The history 
of the injury is helpful in this respect. Intraocular foreign bodies are not 
apt to result from grinding or lathing operations, but more likely follow 
pounding or chiselling procedures. An intraocular ftu'cign body should be 
suspected in any case in which the vision is moderately reduced; where the 
normal shape of the pupil is altered; or if a large amount of blood is to be 
seen in the eye. 

Any case of embedded foreign body or injury to the eye is to be sent to 
hospital forthwith, or if there is any doubt whatsoever as to the nature of ffie 
condition. 

Second Day . — If no inflammation is present, repeat the treatment with 
Suiphacetamide and ask the patient to return next day. If inflammation is 
present, refer to the patient’s own doctor or to hospital. 

Third Day . — If no inflammation is present, discharge the patient after 
treatment with Suiphacetamide. If inflammation is present, refer to patient’s 
own doctor or to hospital. 

Medkai Condhiotu.— -The First-aid Attendant should not attempt to 
treat sickness, and employees taken ill at work should be referred to their own 
goieral practitioners. 

It must be emphansed that it is imwise to try to run even the mOpiast 
medical arrangements without the help of a doctor; if it is attempted, trodble 
is ewfain to arise sooner or later. 


RECXmoS 

The io^rtance of a good reo^d-keeping ^em has been ein|4MBfo^ 
.earlier. Although the extent to which it is required will, vary with the toofic 
d medical work undertaken, there are at least two kinds of reoteds , 
ioe cssendal, namely those covoing the treatment d ikkom:oK 
aiui ihote dealing with absent due to the ttxK causoL : 
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A« to the Corooer, it is impossible to lay down liard<andUfast rules shout 
the details to be recorded. Those which must not be omitted include : chedt 
nmofaery name, date and time of illness or suxident, date and time of treat- 
OKOt, destination of employee after treatment has been given and die si^i^- 
tuee or initial of the person who has attended to the case, whose responsibility 
dso it is to record the appropriate information. A card-index system is the 
most efficient, as it will provide data enabling one to check the health not 
only of an individual but also that of the community. It is not always 
practicshle, however, suid a day-book may have to be used. 

The recording of absence due to sickness or accident is often done as a 
part of the general time-keeping system, and in such cases the record of an 
individual worker, if available at all, seldom extends over any great length of 
time. It is not easy to keep an accurate check of sickness and accident, or,\ 
at any rate, to classify it without some special knowledge, and for this reason 
it should be undertaken by trained stati when possible. If trained people are 
not available, an intelligent clerk can usually be taught the conunon terms 
and methods of classification by a nurse or doctor, althov^h technical help 
will no doubt be required from time to time to avoid difficulties. A card- 
index system for this purpose is essential, and the method suggested by the 
Industrial Health Researen Board is recommended, not only because it pro- 
vides sufficient information to enable an appraisal to be made of the extent 
and nature of sickness and accident causing me absence of individuals as well 
as the incidence of ill health in the commvinity, but also because it is likely 
to become the standard method of recording absence for health reasons if one 
dwuld be adopted in the future. A summary of the incidence and amount 
lost time due to sickness and accident should be furnished to the manage- 
ment at stated intervals, usually on a monthly basis. 


ACCOMMODATION AND EQUIPMENT 


The accommodation and equipment required naturally depend mainly 
on the n umb er people employed. Certain minimum statutory requirements 
are laid down by the First Aid in Factories Order 1928 (S. R. & O. 1938, 
No. 48Q made under Section 45 of the Factories Act 1937. 


A. For factories in which the number of persons emjdoyed does not exceed ten, or 
^ ^ case of factmies in which medianical power is not used) does not exceed fif^ 
piirspM. ItarVt fust-sid box or cupboard shall contain at least : 


(i) A copy of the first-aid leaflet (Form 923) issued by die Factory Dqnrtment of 
the Home Office. {Now Ministry of Labour.) 

(a) A sufficient number (not less than six) of small sterilised dressings for iiqured 
Sfllgeet. 

A sufficient number (not less than three) of medium-rized sterilised dresangs for 
ia$tued haotb ot feet 

(4) A suffidoBt nundier (not less than three) of large sterilised dreisingt for other 
h^ured parts. ^ , 

A sufficient number of sterilised bum dressings (small and large). 
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A 3 per cee^ akdbolic edhttioti eC iodiae or a x per eait aqueous sohiitoii el 
fpamn vk&L 

(7) A bocde of sal volatile^ bavkie tbe dose atid mode dt adoiimsiratioii itidkalod 
on die label 

B. For factories in which mechanical power is used and in which the nondier of persons 
employed exceeds ten but does not exceed fifty. Each firs^aid box or cupboard siutQ 
emtain at least: 

(1) A copy of the first-aid leaflet (Form 923) issued by the Factory Department of 
the Home Office. {Noti/ Ministry of Lafowr.) 

(2) A sufficient number (not less than a dozen) of small sterilised dressings for 
injurra fingers. 

(3) A sufficient number (not less than six) of medium-size sterilised dressings for 
injure hands or feet. 

(4) A sufficient number (not less chan m) of large sterilised dressings for other 
injuira parts. 

(5) A sufficient number of sterilised born dressings (small and large). 

(6) A sufficient supply of sterihsed cotton-wool in ^-oz. packets. 

(7) A 2 per cent, alcoholic solution of iodine or a 1 per cent aqueous sdution of 
gentian violet. 

(8) A bottle of sal volatile, having the dose and mode of administradon indicated 
on the label. 

(9) Eye-drops, prepared as described in the first-aid leaflet (Form 923). 

C. factories employing more dian fifty persons. Each first-aid box or cupboard 
shall contain at least : 

(1) A copy of the first-aid leaflet (Form 923) issued by the Factory Department of 
the Home Office. (New/ Ministry cf Laknnr,) 

(2) A sufficient number (not less dian two dozen) ol small sterilised ditssings for 
injured fingers. 

(3) A si^cient number (not less than one dozen) of medium-size sterilised dressings 
for injured hands or feet 

(4) A sufficient number (not less dian one dozen) of medium-size sterilised dressings 
fer omer injured parts. 

(5) A sufficient number of sterilised burn dressings (small and large). 

m A sufficient supidy of sterilised ootton-woed m j^-oz. packets. 

(y) A 2 per cent aiodiolic soludon of iodme or a i per cent, aqueous solution of 
gendan vbkt 

(8) A botde of sal volatile, having the dose and mode of administration indicated 
on the label. 

(9} Eye-drops, prepared as described in the first-aid leaflet (Form 9^)* 

^0) A supply of suitable splints and cotton-wool or other material (or pa d tflng# 

mi A supply of adhesive plaster. 

f 12) A tourniquet 

113) One dozen roller bandages. 

(141 Half a dozen triangular bandages. 

(15) Safety-pins. 

Provfakd dm items (zo) to (15) inclusive need not be included in the standard fifstnaid 
box or cupboards: 

(a> where diert is a properly equipped atolHi^ .... 

rk) if at least one box containing such items and placed and maintained m aodord* 
aim wkh the requirements of Section of die said Act is separably pawrided. 
tn hen of tfae^essings required under items (a) and (3) mere my be M^sdt^ 

If 
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In aU cues, all nuteriafs for dresnngi oontfined in foe first-aid boxes or cupboards 
foali be foose desisted in, and of a grade (mt quality not lower than foe standards 
prescrfoed by, foe British Pharmaceuticsl Codex, or any supplement thereto. 

Each first-aid box or cupboard shall be distincdvdly markea If newly provided after 
fo^ 5fo of May, 1938, it shall be marked plainly ** nssr am.” 


Two pcwts in the text of the Factories Act (Section 45) relating to the care 
and use of these first-aid boxes should be stressed, viz. : 

I 

(a) Nothing except appliances or requisites for first aid shall be kept in a first-aid 
box or cupboard. I 

(h) Each first-aid box or cupboard shall be placed under the charge of a responsible 

C rson who shall, in the case of a factory where more than fifty persons are employ^ 
tramed in first-aid treatment, and foe person in charge shall always be readilj| 
available during working hours. A notice snail be affixed in every work-room stating 
the name of foe person in charge of the first-aid box or cupboard provided in respect 
of that room. 


It will be seen that there arc no special requirements about the size or con- 
struction of the box or cupboard except that it has to be marked “ first aid,” 
but suitable containers for equipment can easily be made or obtained from 
one of the firms specialising in the supply of dressings and equipment to 
industry. In the heavier industries where more serious casualties are likely 
to occur, a special container capable of holding a stretcher as well as dressings 
and other equipment is to be recommended ^ig. 13). 
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Tbe statutory equipinmt which is reqpiired can well be sufifribiieateil, 
and a suggested schedule is g^ven helow: 

List of Additkoul Eqa^MBent 


Blaokets 2 

Sterile Wool Swabs la 

Sterile Lim Dressings la 

Scissors, pairs 1 

Thomas Splint i 

Forceps, Dissecting, pairs a 

Hot-water Bottles 3 

Thermometer, Clinical a 

Eye-wash Bo^e l 

Pulsometer i 

Kidney Dishes a 


In the smaller concern, reliance as a rule has to be placed on what can be 
done by the first-aid attendant with the facilities provided by t^ first-sdd box. 
Nevermeless, it will be generally agreed that it is not satisfactory to g^ve 
treatment, even of a simple nature, unless it is possible for the attendant* 
whose hands frequendy become soiled in the course of other work, first to 
wash his hands. For this reason it is desirable that a sink or baan with hot 
and cold running water should be fitted conveniendy close at hand m each 
first-aid box. 

An ambulance room, staffed on a full-time baas, is, of course, the best 
solution to the problem, and many progressive firms have made such pro- 
visions, but in certain hazardous industries they are required thus: 


Industry 

Date of Order 

Blast Fwnaoes 

lath October, X917 

Copper Mills 

lath October, X917 

boil Mills 

xath October, X9X7 

Fowidries 

lath October, X9X7 

M^ Works 

xath October, X9t7 


Amiority 

S. R. St O. 1917, No. xo<S^, wider Seeden 7 
of die Police, Factories, etc. (Mtsedl- 
laneout Prorinoos) Act 1916 

S. R. Sc 0 . 1917, No. io(W, wider Sedkst 7 
of die P^ce, Factories, etc (Miscel- 
huMout Provuions) Act 191$ 

S. R. St 0 . 1917, Na tfAfu Wirier SiKdoin 7 
of die Pc^ce, Paotones, etc. QifBaoa- 
bneous Proviriona) Act I9tri 

S. R. Sc O. X917, No. 1067, wider Sediiia 7 
(d die Pdto, Faetbries, etc. (MBseri* 
laneous Primtiooi^ Act 1916 

S. R. Sc 0 . 19x7^ Noi. 10^ oorier Se C deu 7 
of the Pmioe, Facton^ ete. CMBioht' 
kneous Proviriom) Act 
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8th November, 1918 

Chemical Workc i4tfa fuly, 1922 

Cake Manufacture 5th July, 1929 

Ship Building 24th February, 1931 

CoalMinh^ X4th June, 1937 

Clay Works (Welfare) and July, 1948 


$. R. k 0 . 19x8, No. X489» undor Seodbn 7 
of the Pdice, Factories, etc. (Miaod- 
ccUaneous Provisions} Act 1916 
S. R. k O. X922, No. 73Z, under Section 79 
of die Factory and Workshop Act xpox 
S, R. & O. 1929, No, 534, und^ Section 7 
of the Police, Factories, etc. (Miscel- 
laneous Provisions) Act 19x6 
S. R. & O. 1931, No. 133, under Section fg 
of the Factory and Workshop Act 1901 
Coal Mines First Aid Amending Regula- 
tions (1937, No. 548) under Coal Mln^ 
Act 1911, Actions 85 and 86 \ 

Special Regulations, 1948, No. 1547, madA 
by the M. of L. and N. S., under Section 
46 of the Factories Act 1937 


S. R. & O. 1917, No. 1067, dated 12th October, 1917, dealing with the 
Ambulance and First-Aid Arrangements ret^uired in most of the industries 
indicated, is given below, and Orders requiring like arrangements in other 
industries are couched in similar terms. 

* « « In pursuance of Section 7 of the Police, Factories, etc (Miscellaneous Provisions) 
Act 19x6, 1 kerchv ixiake the following Order, and direct that it shall apply to all 
factories in the Eoliowtng classes : 

Blnot Ptimaces Foundries 

Copper MiUs Metal Wotks 

Iron Mills 


FIRST AID 

Note. — In view of the provisions as to First Aid contained in Section (i) of the 
Workmen's Compensation Act 1923, the requirements contained in paragraphs x to 4 of 
this Order were revoked by Order dated 2401 August, 1915. 

AMBULANCE ROOM 

z. In evef7 faetzuy to which this Order applies and in which the total number of 
persons empioped b 500 or more, die occupier shall provide and maintain in good order 
an Ambulance Room. 

2. The Ambulance Room shall be a separate room used only for die purpose of 
treatment and rest It shall have a floor space of not less than xoo square feet, and smoodi, 
hard and tnmdrvioiiis walls and floor, ana shall be provided widb ample means of natural 
imd artificial Ughting. It shall contain at leasts 

ri) A ^azed sink with hot and cold wat»: always available. 

m) A taUe with a smoodi top. 

m) lileaits Ibr sterilising instruments. 

civ) A aoppljr of suitable dressings, bandages and splints. 

(v> A ooira. 

m 
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^miere penoiu of bodi leia tie onplofed, urwngmientt riudt }tc made at ifae 
Aa^ance Room for dieir leparaie treatment 

4. AsdH^ce Room (hail be fdaced under the dmrgw dE a qu^ed mine, or 
odier permn, trained in Pint Aid, who shall keep a record m all cases o( accident and 
ridmeis treated at die ronn. 


AMBULANCE CARRIAGE 

5. At every factory to which dus Order appUes and in whidh die total number of 
peoKHU employed is 500 or more, the occupier shall, for the purpoae of the removal of 
serious cases of accident or sickness, provide on the premises and maintain in good OOO' 
(hdon a suitably cons^cted ambulance carriage, unless he has made arrangements for 
obtaining such a carriage when required from a ho^tal or odier fdaoe in tdefdionk 
communication with the factory. 

6. This Order shall come into force on the tst December, 1917. 

In Victories where arrangements arc such that immediate treatment of all 
injuries can be undertaken, the Chief Inspector of Factories has power to grant 
exemption from the requirement to provide first-aid boxes in me workshops. 
In such cases it is in fact the usual practice to make application for exemption, 
and there is much to recommend it, as by this means all casualties can be 
expected to receive more satisfactory treatment than is possible to be given 
in the shop. 

The minimum size of an ambulance room required under the various 
orders is one hundred square feet, but it need hardly be said that such a room 
is quite inadequate to serve as the focus for the health of the factory com- 
munity. The very name “ ambulance room ” incidentally mves a nwr im> 
presaon and “ surgery ” is little better. “ Industrial Heum Unit,” though 
more descriptive of tne kind of activity for which the building is used, is 
cumbersome; perhaps “ clinic ” expresses a broader conception of industrial 
medical work. 

The accommodation should consist of a “ treatment ’* room proper, the 
size at which will depend on the number of cases likdy to be ^ted t^it 
which dumld be not less than ten feet by seventeen feet In aihhtion there 
should be a private room for the nurse and a rest-room, ahhou^ in the 
absence of the last-mentioned the nurse’s room can be used for bodi purposes. 
A waiting-room is an advantage, as it eiuhles the same treatmmt room to be 
used for men and women. The appropriate order lays ddwn only that 
arrangemmts shall be available so that men and women may be treated 
lepaiatdy. Much depends on the volume of work; if large numhers of both 
sexes are being dealt with sqrarate treatment romns will he needed. 

The unit should be centrally situated so as to be readily aeoesable to all 
parts id works (accept in tne case at a very large fac^ vdieii several 
units may be needed) and on the ground floor, in order to ensffle stietdier 
casatobea^tted witboutdifficulty. The possiHUty of exmmion dimild also 
be borne in mind in thooring a rim. Plans of dimes whidi Imve proved me- 
oesrfd in {medee are riiown on die fdlovring pages 14, 15, id and xy). 
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Fig. 14 
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Hie equipment prescribed is, of course, minimal, and it is obvious dust ill 
order to enable the full ben^t to be retained from the ettabUshn^ cl a 
dinic in die works more is required. The schedule of furniture, fittings and 
instruments, etc., on paK 269 has been fiiund by experience to n^ the 
and to permit of work tong done in the ambulance room differing hut fitdb 
from that carried out in die Casualty Department of a ho^tal. 

A Sdiedtde of expendable material is also given, me quaiddes faeiiig 
those found necessary for a heavy Engineering Works employing 700 workers. 
Certain practiml points in connection with storc<keeping art worth temem* 
bering — ^for example, it is unwise to keep more than a month’s auqipty of 
mateTi^l in stock, for much of it tends to deteriorate if stored too foag. ft 
is dUficolt to judge die amount required and it is dieiefore an 

advantage to deal wifo a supplier cbse at hand who can suraly at short nodce 
in an emagency. It should also be noted that some tA w items given in 
die can only be obtained mi a doctor’s prescription. 
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A« WashBados. B-Wiwiow. 

B o Sink. F ■■ Siora Room. 

CBTcoUeyr. G «• RttadBcadi. 

DxRadiatw. 1 •* Fitted Oipbomd. 







^Ixftantact lutt diown tbat the taUe bdow g^vet a good indicatioa of the 
staff fecjnired for a Works Cliiuc: 


fMiA* Stirff 

Om^ 

AB-Mviee 
^ Pfoi 
Bsegrese 

Stall 

Dlreet 

Servke 

Only 

No. of 
Workers 

DIcect 

Pfns 

laditoct 

Service 

No. of 
Workers 

is:^, 

JRmvedffs, 

CW^fsnadNK, 

4$C. 

No. of Workers 

One nurse .... 

768 

671 

600 

Two nurses 

hf}6 

i>544 

1,200 

Two nurses and one derk^ 

*,$04 

2,0x6 

x,8oo 


Eich t lioott of ffctive clinic ptactice consists of ... . (70%) • 3*6 hcmn 

dis«ct retention to injured or ill employees, and .... (50%) . a*4liotirs 

of neoesstry clericai recording 

I homt 


LIST OF EQUIPMENT REQUIRED IN A WORKS SURGERY 


Article Quantity 

Auriscope (dectrtc) 1 

Autodave (ckctric or steam, 
whichever form of power is 
available in the surgery) 

Bed*pan witib lid 
Bin with foot-pedal, for soiled 
dreannp 
Binocular loupe 

Blades, Bard Parker or Swan 
Monoo, packets 
Blankets 
Blotting-pad 

Boiling-mg (electric or gas) 

Bowls fassorM sizes) 

Box, 6 in. by 4 in. 

Box, 6Iing, 8 in. by 5 in. 

Box (ribas) with ud, 8 in. by 
6 in. by 3 hL 

Box (g^aas) with Hd, 6 in. by 
3 in. by 3 in. 

Bnubea, eye 
Bucket (wmte enamel) 

^ Tws Mmm ean wke care ol i»aoo employees 
xdloe-caMd«M|ees asark it reached, there win be a 
pQiiii a Muidttte ctefk is added to rckaie the two 
oaiy, A$ the maker of eo^^loycei rises, die dink 


Ardde Qonndty 

Cabinet, filing, four-drawer i 

Carbon-dioxide resuscitator 1 

Cataract needle 1 

Chair, examination, with head 
rest I 

Chairs, ordinary . 6 

Couch, examination 1 

Cupboard with lock, for drugs 1 
Cupboard with lock, for poisons i 
Cupboard, for stock 1 

Cupboard, for uniform I 

Desk 1 

Drums, dressings, to fit autoclave a 
Dusters 3 

Eye chart, distant virion i 

Eye chart, near virion 1 

Feeding-cup with spout l 

Footstod X 

Forceps, artcft, pairs a 

Forced aural, pairs s 

Poro^Mh bowl, psuxs t 

sad do the reipiirsd derkri work, hut when ^ 
daily derksi lequhement of hms. M m 
oerses for pcokirioiial dutki 10 sad h^wod 

itdf k iaeiwed by this seme cyde^ 
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Forcqpt, Cheade> pairs i 

Foftepty dissecting^ plain y^in.^ 
pairs 4 

Poroept^ dissecting^ toothed 7*in«» 
pairs 2 

Poraps^ mosquito, pairs, x 

Poroeps, rinus, pairs x 

Pannd (glass or enamel), pairs x 
Gallev pots (enamel) 2 

Hanoie, Bara Parker or Swan 
Morton x 

Height-measuring standard x 

Hoc-water botdes (rubber) 3 

Inkstand with two bottles x 

Jar, dressings, with lid x-lb. size x 
Jug, enam^ x pint x 

Jug, enamel, 2 pint x 

K^e (electric) x 

Lamp, Anglepoise x 

Lavatm Msin, hospital type x 

Medicine glass 2 

NGtror, xo in. by 8 in. by ^ in. 


approx. 

Nail-brush 


Needle-hdder 


Oiled silk, square yds. 
Ointment spatula 
Peidiolc^s 
Petri dish 
Hilow cases 


X 

x 

X 

2 

X 

3 

X 

6 


Probe (ttlver) x 

Pulsoraeter x 

Q-ray pad x 

Rods (gim) 6 

Safety razor i 

Saucepan (enamel), small x 

Scales (to weight 20 st. by 1 lb.) x 


Scissors, dressings^ assorted sizes, 


pairs 4 

Screen, folding x 

Sink, with tiled slab x 

Slides (glass) 6 

Splints, sets 2 

Steriliser (electric or steam) X9 
in. by 10 m. by 9 in., interior 
size I 

Stethoscope X 

Stretcher, Furley type, to fit 
local ambulance 3 

Syringe, car x 

Syringe, hypodermic, x c.c. x 

Syringe, hypodermic, 5 c.c. 1 

^rinTC, hypodermic, 10 c.c. x 

Telephone, house x 

Telephone, national x 

Thermometer, lotion x 

Thermometer, wall x 

Thermometers, clinical, ^-min. 

mag. 3 

Tourniquet, St. John x 

Towel-rail x 


Towels, hand, huckaback 6 

Towels, hand, turkish 6 

Towels, tea 4 

Trays, dressing x 

Trays, kidney-shaped, assorted 
sizes 4 

Trolleys, dressing 2 

Ultra-violet ray himp x 

Ultra-violet ray goggles, pairs 6 
Undines 2 

Urine analysis set x 

Urine bottle x 

Wastepaper basket x 


\ 

\ 


\ 


(SitiiAsss tteel should he stipulated far aU surgteal instruments unless otherwise stated.) 


DRESSINGS, DRUGS, ETC. 


Article Qujuittty 

Aoedc add diL 3 oz. 

Atannaint oeam (jsssortatan 
l»Me> lb. 

AdShtttlve ittapfnng, 3 spook 

Adfwdvis mappings i-in. 

wide 3 „ 


Artide Quanlkp 

Adhenve ttnipfnnj^ 3<io. 

wide a^oob 

Aikenalin ampoules, 0-5 c.c. la 
Applicators (wooden) t bosc 

Anti-tetanus serum, 3,000 oniti 3 attmoules 
Arg^ idutioo 10 per cent a fl. 
Aspuin tatdets a^o 



mjiVm 


Avo^ eve dmpi^ 05 per ctnt 
Baodago, i>in. W.O.W. 
Baadaget, a 4 n. W.O.W. 
Bandaget, 3-iii. W.O.W. 
Baodagei, Gypsona, a-io. 
Baodaget, CvUnona, 3'in. 
Bandages, crepe, 3>in. 
Bandam, triangular 
BenzoK Benzoate (applicatio) 
Bicarbonate of soda 
Bitmudi and soda mixture, 
B. P. C. 

Calamine lotion 
Calamine lotion (<^y sdudoo) 
Cetavlon (I.C.I.), powder 
Compound Glycerin of 
Thymcd 

Cocainz Lamcllz, gr. 1/50 
Cocainz Lamellz, gr. 1/30 
Compound chalk mature 
Compound Codein tablets 
Compound Ipecacuanha mix- 
ture, B. P. C. 

Cotton-wool (B.P.C.) 

Dexyl or Dettol 
Diapioretic mixture 
Elastoplast, handagmg, i-in. 
Elastoplast, banda^g, 3-in. 
Endrine 

Essence of ginger or dE 
peppermint 
Ettsd lodon or Milton 
Pehling’s sdudon No. i 
Fdhling’s sdution Na 2 
PlnorMane solution, 2 per 
cent 

Formalin throat tablets 
Gauze, white 

Gauze, rihbon, ^-in. wide 
Gentian violet solution, i per 
cent 

Glainow cream 
Glycerin 


a fl. dr. 
I gross 

1 » 

»» 

2 only 

a ., 

a » 

t doz. 

I lb. 

I lb. 
alb. 


1 lb. 

I tube 


2 lb. 

6 lb. 

I Win. qt 
alb. 

^ doz. 

% » 

I botde 


IQO 

3 by 3 yds. 

1 roil 

A OZ. 

lb. 

2 OZ. 


Glycerin iri kdiyd ^ lb, 

Gi^ wool a 8). 

Industrial s^t t pt 

Jelonet 1 wn 

Kadin poultice 1 lb. 

Leadter finger-stalls i doz. 

Lead and opium lotion a lb. 

Lead lotion (evaporating) i Ib. 

Lint, white a lb. 

Liquid Panifin a on. 

Litmus paper, blue t bode 

Litmus paper, red t „ 

Mag. sulj^ paste & 

Mandl’s paint a oz. 

bfethvlated Etiier 1 Ib. 

Needles, Hypodermic, x c.c. 6 

Needles, Smun 5 

Needles, Suture (Asst) t doz. 

Nylon or S.W.G. Sutures so 

Olive Oil I fit 

Omni^ioD ampouk^ % P- ^ 

Oxygen cylin^ l 

Packed dresnngs i doz. 

Paper eyoshadm x doz. 

Parsrtic x botde 

Penicillin cream 25 gm. 

Penicillin eye-drc^ xa cc 

Peroxide of Hydrogen, xo* vols. 4 oz. 
Razor blades 3 

Safety-pins x doz. 

Silver nitrate stick 1 

Srdutioo taUets of Proflavine too 
Sduticm tablets of Chloride 
of Soda, gr. 80 too 

Sulphacetamide solution, 25 
per cent W/V 3 botika 

Sol(diathiazole powder as gra. 

Sulfdionet x tin 

Tongue depressors (wooden) lOO 
Vi^ine }i Ib. 

White oils }i h. 

Witness tubes t doc. 


(Some of the items listed above can only be obmmei on « ioetos's pmerifdenh) 

If exemptbn is wanted from the requirements to ixrovide firsMnd bmeei 
in die wmrlcdiopf , t& nurse should be pr(|>ared to att^ to setiocu OUKS of 
iUneis ta aodklent which may reqmre umaaediate treatmmt at the site of 
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a(Dcida&t She ^ould be equipped with an mergency satchel suitably padbed 
and leady for use if the need anses. 

The method of removal of the injured person will depend to some esetent 
imKm where the accident has taken pl^. In the average factory the standard 
iforky stietdier can generally be used, and it should dther form part of the 
eHMirgency equipment of the ambulance room or be kept in the speciai metal 
flinders to wmch reference has been made earlier. A wheeled stretcher 
can ctften be taken almost, if not quite, to the site of an accident, although 
one or other of the special stretchers such as the NeihRobertson may ^M 
needed in a quarry or in a coal-mine (Fig. i8). 



Fig. x8. 


The organisation of first-aid parties should be undertaken in every work: 
so that the removal of casualdes may be dealt with efficiently. 

Although arrangements for the provision of an “ Ambulance Carriage ’ 
are only obligatory in a relatively small number of factories in which du 
work carried on is of a ipedally hazardous nature, nevertheless it is wise foi 
those in charge of all industrial establishments to make sure that an ambulana 
is readily available in an emergency. It is usually easy to make suitable 
arrangen^ts locally, but if difficulty should arise, help may often be obtainec 
from the St John Ambulance Brigade Handbook — nom€ Ambtdmet 
Service Roister of Ambulance Stations (1946). Special arrangements an 
required in the case of the coal-mining indust^. 

. . . "The owner every mine shall make such arrangements as will provide ai 
efiettive motm-ambulance service which shall be used whenever necessary for da 
transpont of sidt and injured workers to hospital or to dieir homes. The servioe dud 
be so organised that a sufficient numbtf tx motor ambulances kept at all times ii 
constant readiness and with a driver readily available shall be stationed at a base aoi 
mote than ten miles by rood from the mine and, if the total number of penoni 
etl^i^ed undergrouird exceeds ten, in telephonic communication with ffie mine. Il 
aay question arises vdwdier the number of motor ambulanees stathmed at any base ii 
a a m c fci tt , that question shall be decided by the Minister of Fud and Power, blit K tb 
owner ihsputes me ceasonaUeiiess of the decirion the matter diaD be setded in the m a wnri 
pmdkled ty the Act for settling dtq)utes. Provided that, in reqiect of mines wfacm k ti 
net maaDoabiy macticable for the owner to comp^ with these iei|ttifemeists» db 
Impecioc of me Diriskm may sanction arrangements Iw the tiSe of a motor andndmo 




iHz>am!At wm/m 

flOHMC diaA tea tnihw bf raid fmra tbe teim, tad for iiuiimoaing it odurtri# 
tttati Of tdepbone, <x he may uncijoD such odiar not Im effecdve airuigeiaents m foe 
owner may be able to make in the drcmnstanoes.’* 

iinportance of keeping in close touch with outride medical authcMv 
tie«» indudtng the employee's own doctor, has already been menriooed and, 
inde^ the British Mraical Association Code of Ethical Rules for Industrial 
Medical Officers includes a model letter to be sent to the private praedtioner 
in cases in which treatment has been given in ffie factory to one of his 
patients (see page 245). Some discretitm must, however, be used in die 
intapretadon of the ethical rule which lays down diat condnuing as 0{^M>aed 
to pnmary treatment must only be given “ in consultadon vrith the worker's 
own praeddoner.” On the one hand, the general praedtioner will not thank 
the works medical service if he is a^cd to deal with every triviality. On 
the other, he will not be too pleased if he has to accept resj^ribility few a 
case in which progress has not been satisfactory, which has oeen dealt with 
previously by somebody else. When a Medical Department is about to be 
inaugurated, the local doctors should be informed of the plan and an ad hoe 
agreement about such matters come to with them, as indicated under Ediiad 
Rule V of the British Medical Association Code. 

Sometimes it will be necessary to send an employee direct to hospital, and 
in such cases a report should be sent to hospital, and to the patient’s own 
doctor. Standardised pro-formas are useful for this purpose and save time. 

Specimen forms are given below : 


Foam of Letter to be ghren to Patieat sent to Hoqfoal 

To: (Name of Hospital) 

Date 

(Name d! Patient) M 

Attended at foe Works Surgery today, suffering ham 

(Insert nature of injury) 

He svas dealt wifo in foe undermentioned way, and is referred to you for furfoer 
advioe and/or treatment 

(Nature of primary treatment carried out) 


Signed. 

hfodkal Officer. 
Nurse4a43sarfe. 
laditiiiial FiMNdd Attenda^ 
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Pmm «f Lfttw to be tent to Petka^t Dmoc, when Petiwit teirt ^Mtect to HiMpkil 

To; Dr 

Date 

(Name Patient) M 

was brought to die Wtvks Surgery today, sudering from 

(Insert nature oi injury) 

In view ctf die nature of his injuries he was referred direct to (Insert name of 

Hb8|utal) for treatment and detained 1 (cross out whichever 

not detained J inapplicable) 

Signed 

Medical Officer. 
Nurse-in-Charge. 
Industrial First-aid Attendant 

Form of Letter to be sent with Patient to Own Doctm 

To: Dr 

Date 

(Name of Patient) M 

(Address of Patient) of 

was brought to die 1 Works Surgery today, suHering from 

attended at the J 

(Nature Injuries) 

He received the undermendoned {Mimary attention 1 

He received no primary attention J and is referred to you. 


for advke and/or treatment 


Signed 

Medical Officer. 
Nurse4o-Chaq;e; 
Industrial Hnt-aid Attendant 


PLACEMENT EXAMDIATION 

^ Sometiiing has been said earlier idmut the placonent oiE the new cntnuts 
t0imdmtry, and it has dready been stated dtat tne medical examination dww 
jbe i£ possd^le becore placement, for on its result must han|' tn a 

iSNBHjdbrabk cactent the decuiaii as to the w«»k for whkh the person » bait 
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fitted. The usual {uocedure is £or the candidate finr emidoyment to xeoetve 
a nr c B min a r y interview through the normal diannds for the engagement of 
hmour and, if possible, the medical examinatimi should follow momediatety 
afttf it so that a report from dte docmr may be Obtained before a final 
^ddon abtmt placemeiit is made. Often this is not practicrOile and in such 
casm a provisional decision has to be come to about the engagement, of course 
subject to the re^t of the medical examination when mis has been done. 
A proforma is given to the new entrant and this indicates to him the place 
ana time at which he is to present himself for examination, as well as serving 
as an introduction to the doctor. The reception of the newcomer by the 
doctor is important, and the attitude of the former towards work and manage- 
ment is Ivgely conditioned by it. For the period of time during which Sic 
examinauon lasts, that person is the doctor’s patient, and the rektionship to 
be established is Aat of doctor and patient. If defects are found, let mere 
be a frai^ discussion of them and the restrictions, if any, which they imp os e . 
If no suitable work is available in view of these, let the position be explained 
and, if necessary, let a letter be sent to the patient’s doctor inHirating the 
nature of the defects which have been discovered. Above all, let it be 
clear that the information gained will be treated as a confidence between 
patient and doctor. If that is done, no difficulties need be feared and all 
that is required from the doctor to management is a simple pro-forma as 
indicated below : 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 

THIS IS TO CERTIFY THAT I havc todaj examined 

M Age years. 

of 

and find h. . . . fit for employment. 

Signed 

Medical Officer. 

Date 

Ihe examination should be complete, for unless this is the case, defects winch 
may have an important bearing on the fitness of candidates fctf certain wotk 
may be missed. Just as important, and, indeed, forming a part of the 
medied examination, is enquiry into family and personal history, as wdl as a 
review of previous occupations undertaken by the applicant. The Im^ 
mendoned, an intelligence test, and a careful interview based on a suila^ 
quesdoiUMry carried out by a trained pmon will enable a fidr ofsidcm to be 
uMmed of dhe candidate’s personality, and his stability w odierwise. It « 
not, of course, suggested that such an extensive enqtmy is needed in adl cases, 
bitt it it oertainiy m great help in the sdecdon of jobs for young persons and 
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•ho ia •Noting jp^k for certain ocoapations wiaidi make Heavy demandi 
on tkoae eami^ in them. Aptitude tests are of link value imkss dba^ aie 
m e#Dct vqpucas of tke kind of work for whidt the person is being tested, but 
it is, of oourse, possible to discriminate between the clumsy and the detitetous. 

Valuri>k information about the previous medical hhtory of die young 
person is often in the bands of the Education Authority, but diese rectnds are 
confidential documents and are not available to the Industrial Medical Officer 
unkss he also happenis to be the Appointed Factory Doctor for the cerdfical^ 
of the fitness of young persons. All young persons under eighteen years of Sw 
have to be examined by the Appointed Factc^y Doctor within fourteen dsm 
after having been taken into employment and must be certified by him as fit 
far the wok they are asked to perform. \ 

The general rules under wmch the Appointed Factory Doctor carries ou^ 
his dudes are contained in The Young Persons (Certificates of Fitness) Rules 
1948, Date Sept. 22, 1948 (S. R. & O. 1948, No. 2162), an extract of which is 
given here : 

4. (1) Not later than seven days after taking a young person into an emfdoyment in 
respect of which a certificate of fitness will be required if die employment continues for 
more than fourteen days the employer shall, unless he intends that sum employment shall 
not continue beyond fourteen days, send notice thereof in writing to the Appmnted Fac- 
tory Doctor, (a) The employer shall also notify the Appointed Factory Doctor in writing 
udien Iw desires any re-examination of a young person for the purpose of compliance wim 
a condition attached to a certificate of fitness or with a view to die issue of a further 
cxnificate* 


5. Except where otherwise authorised or directed by the inspector for die district in 
writing, every examination to which these rules relate shall 

(«) the young person is employed at a fiictory within the meaning of section 151 of 
the prindpiu Act or at premises to which subsection (1) of section 103 or section 
104 of that Act applies, be conducted at that fiictory or at those prenutes as tiie 
case may be, or, u not more than diree young persons are employed thereat at a 
place ai^HTOved by die Chief Inspector for the purpose; and 

(i)d the young person is employed elsewhere, be conducted at a place approved by 
the Chirf Inspector for the purpose. 

6 . Ftor the purpow of examinations conducted at a factory or at premises to which nib- 
aectioB (1) of section 103 or sectkui 104 rtf the principal Act applies the occupier shril pro- 
vide Cor m exdusive use of the Afqwinted Factory Doctor on die occaaon of an examuia- 
tion a room properly cleaned and adequately warmed and lighted and furnished with a 
seneo, a tribw with writing materials and cnairs. 

7. Hie employer shall afford to the Appointed Factory Doctenr adequate fKllities Cor 
faiqpeittiag any process, operation or work in which a ycning person requiriii^ to be 
enatiked or roexamined by lum it or is intended to be employed. 

i, (i) In rriation to the extended powers to issue a certificate of fitness whkh are 
qa d fe e ra d on an At»otnted Factory Doctor by subsection (3) of section x of tiie Pao- 
Wrieft Act 1948, the Minister herdiy directs that tiie em^oyments set out in Geoap A 
«ld tkmip E riiaQ be treated reflectively as bdongiag to the same group-tiiat is to 

OriW|> A (Ships}~Em{doyment in yards or dry docks in the coastrtKtioa, leomstmo* 
Ami, refitting, finishk^ or breaking up ot sMps or vends; and etnfkiifinaili in 
af me processes or work mentiooed in snosectioa (a) of smhtf toy of tiie pribdpll 
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Ad (wiiidi dbtlet lo the loading, unloadiog and eodiM o{ idiips) or in iecdoa xo(S df 

that Act at ameaded by aobsecSon (3) of lectkm 14 of the Fadories Act 1948 (whidi 

idatei to certain avork on ships in a harbour or wet dock). 

Group B (Building and Civil £ngincertng)---£mployineixt in btulding operadons or 

in work of engineering construction. 

(a) A cerdEcate of fitness in respect ct employments belonging to Group A (Shipi) 
shall be restricted to employments under the same employer. 

9. (x) In the case of each young person who is to be examined by the Appmnted Fac- 
tory Doctor diere s^l be entered on a record card (which shall be retaineo by Ac said 
doctor for such period as the Minister may direct) the following pardculars : 

(0)th€ name and address of the employer of the young person at die time of the 
examinadon; 

(b) the name, address and date of birth cd the young person; and 

(c) the page of the general register and the number of the entry containing the pre- 
scribed pardculars as to that young person. 

(2) The said record card shall be in such form as the Minister may direct and the 
said pardculars shall be entered thereon by die employer if the examinadon is conducted 
at the place of employment of the young person, but in any other case the said particulars 
as given in the said register shall be entem by the doctor. 

xo. The Appointed Facto]7 Doctor shall issue his certificate and indicate his decisions 
by entries in the general register; and where in accordance with Rule 5 of these rules au 
examinadon is conducted elsewhere than at the place of employment of the young person 
concerned, the employer of the young person shall make arrang^ents for the register to be 
taken, for the use of the Doctor, to the place where the examinadon is to be conducted, 
and to be returned as soon as practicable to the place where the register is normally to 
be kept: 

Provided that where the Doctor issues a certificate in respect of ; 

(0) employment at more than one facn^ in the occupation of the same occupier; or 
employments which are treated by virtue of Rule 8 hereof as belonging to the same 
group 

the cerdficate shall be in the form indicated in the Schedule to these rules and shall be 
attached to the general register in which pardculars of the young person are required to 
be entered under section 116 of the principal Act, and there s^ll be entered in such 
register, in accordance with directions given therein, the reference number and date of the 
certificate, and the name and address of the Doctor who issued it. 

The Appointed Factory Doctor may refuse a cerdficate or issue one subject 
to coOdidotrs regarding the nature of the work on which the young person is to 
he employed, or he may issue a provisional cerdficate which is valid for not 
longer than twenty-one days if he requires further informadon or time ht 
consideradon before deciding whether or not to certify the young person as 
fit; condidons imposed by the examining surgeon lapse after the young person 
1^ re^ed the age of eighteen. All young persons up to the am of etghteoi 
yi^rs art now required to be examined at yearly intervals by me Appointed 
Factory D^mr. 

It IS not permissible to employ young persons on night work, unless they 
are over sixteen years of age, when they may be so employed in certain indus** 
tries aj^ processes, namely : 

The imddaff of iron ore: 

Tlte auUHrfwtwe trf kon, ttad or «ia 
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¥toeem$ in vAddi reverberatory or regenerative fiamaoes, neceasaiily kM in optm&m 
day and night in order to avoid waste of material and fud, are used in coonectioa 
with the smelting of ores^ metal rolling, forges, or the manufacture dE metal tuto or 
rods, or in connection with such odier wuses of work as may be spediied by regulatkaii 
of the Secretary of State; 

The galvanising of sheet metal or wire (except the pickling process); 

The manufacture of paper; 

Ihe manufacture of glass. 

Such workers arc required to submit to examination by the 
Doctor as in the terms of the following order: 


Appointed Fact)(|ry 


Hie N%ht Work of Male Young Persons (Medical Examinations) 
dons 1938. Date June 24, 1938. (S. R. & O. 1938, No. 6C 

In pursuance of the powers conferred upon me by subsection (4) of Section 81 of the 
Factories Act 1937, ^dier powers enabling me in that behalf, I hereby make the 

following regulations. 

1. A young person who is taken into employment in accordance with subsecdons (x) 
to (3) of Section 81 of the said Act in any factory shall not continue to be so employed 
after the expiration of fourteen days unless he has, in accordance with these regulations, 
been examined by the Appointed Factory Doctor and certified by him to be fit for such 
employment. 

2. Every such young person shall, if he continues to be so emplcwed, be re-examined 
by the Appointed Factory Doctor once before the expiration of the nrst three months of 
that employment and again before the expiration of each period of six months after die 
firtt three months; and he shall not continue to be so employed after the expiration of fbur^ 
teen days from the date of such re^amination, unless the Appointed Factory Doctor has 
again certified him to be fit for such employment. 

3« There shall be kept in the factory a register in a form prescribed by Order of the 
Secretary of State, in which there shall be entered by or on behalf of the occupier of die 
factory particulars as to every young person taken into such employment as aforesaid, 
incluaing the date of his birtn, and the dates on which he commences and ceases to be 
SO empbyed, and in which the Appointed Factory Doctor shall enter the certificates given 
by him in accordance with these regulations. 

4. Every examination by the Appointed Factory Doctor for the purpose of these rcgula* 
dons dial] be conducted at the factory. 

5. Within seven days after the takine of any young person into such employment as 
afotmid, die occupier of the factory shall, unless he intends chat such employnietit diaU 
not continue after fourteen days, send notice thereof in writing to the App^ted Factory 
Docmr, together with particulars showing the times at which the young person will be 
availaUe for examination at the factory; and it shall also be the duty of ttie oecupier to 

the Appointed Factory Doctor in writing when be desires re-examinations lor die 
|xutpose of compliance with regulation 2. 

0. The occupier of the factory shall, for the use of the examining surgeon, fill in, on a 
card to be kept by the Appdnted Factory Doctor in accordance widi directbni of 
dte Secretaiy cl State, me following particulars, namely, the name of the occupier, the 
w^iresi of me facttxy, the name, address and date of birdi of die young person, and die 
page and ntunber in the register kept in pursuance of regulation 3, where die patlxailasf 
ia ao the young person are entered. 

7. The occupier of die factory shall provide for the purpose of examinations condueled 
m the &ct3ory in pursuance of die regulations (for mt cidutive use of the Appointed 
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PiiOan Dodw oa die occaim of an examioadoa) a toam «4iidi dull be pnpedy dteaed 
and aoeouatdy wanned and lighted, and ^untdied widi a Kteea, a td»e fwidi wridag 
materials) and diairs and, unless otil^ amngementi are made K> the sadsfacrion <d die 
A^iointeia Pactmy Doctor for taking die wrigkt (d die young persons dsewliere, widi a 
suitable weighing machine. 

8. The occujMer of the hictoiy shall afford to die Appointed Factory Doctor fadlides 
to inspect any process or work in which a young perstm required to be estamined under 
diese regulations has been or is to be emptied m the facto^. 

The approach of the Appointed Factory Doctor and die Industrial Medical 
Officer towards the medical examination arc subtly difieren^ for die former 
is interested chiefly in what die young person is not fit for, while the latter 
is more concerned in placing him in work for which he is fitted. Industry 
should not expect and in any case cannot succeed in obtaining ernffloyees free 
of all defects. Most of those suffering with defects of one sort or anodio’, 
physical or mental, can be placed satisfactorily, given goodwill on the part 
of management. The person suffering with heart disease, the mental defec- 
tive and even the epileptic can all be found suitable jobs. When proper 
placement is carried out it has been fovuid that time lost due to sidbiess and 
accident shows no significant increase in the physically handicapped. This, 
of comsc, implies an intimate knowledge by the Industrial Medicm OSicer 
the diflerent jobs which are undertaken in the works with which he is con- 
nected, but in order to avoid any confusion or possibility of guess-work it is 
often an advantage to draw up a job analysis of physical reqmrements. 

A simple meuiod of assessing the requirements for various jobs is shown 
on page afo. 

In certain occupations associated with exposure to die risk of inhalatioa of 
harmful dusts, examination before employment is required by various sdiemes 
c^blishcd under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 1925 (see page 309) and 
now transferred to the Ministry of National Insurance. 

PERIODIC EXAMINATIONS 

Almost as important as the placement medical examination is the foUow- 
up of those away from work due to rickness or accident, and didr {flaoeBMSAt 
in suitable employment on their return to work. Such a ^stem is wdy 
posrible where a proper record-keeping system is in force, ana dinm|^ k a 
ctmaderable contribution can be made towards rehabilitation in the mdnry. 
Illnesses are in the sense easier to cope with than accidents, lor peo|ile snffiAdflg 
from them can be divided roughly into those for whean a shmrt mtrodboGory 
period must be arranged before they can resume n(»mal wmk and dioie 
will remain permanendy incapable of undertaking didr former ocoipatkatt 
Accidents show a much grrater amount of gradatitm, and if rHuhSltatlali 
for work in didr previous jobs is possible it is as a rule izK»t 
Eehalnlitation in a special institution is usually only required in ffie 
aeddem in which much time has been q[>ent m bed and nsmuniag cf ^ 
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whole body as well as of die spe^cally iinured part is needed, but die numbei 
^ such SKxidents in industrv is relatively smw. The majority of injuries 
involve one of dw limbs, and Acre is no doubt that rehabilitation within the 
factory is the line to pursue in Aese cases, nor is a special rehabAtation shc^ 
essential for diis purrosc. Most factories employ too few people for such a 
scheme to be practicwle and wiA cooperation on Ae part of me foreman or 
responsible official it is unnecessary, for adaptation of machines can be dime 
as well in a production shop as in a special department. Provided Ae doctor 
knows his factory and will m to Ac trouble to explain what is reqmred and 
to supervise Ae conduct of Ac case properly, Ac results will be as ^ood as, if 
not better Aan, are obtained in shops or^nised solely for rdbabilitation. 

If Ac surgeon who has dealt wiA the condition can be persuaded to join 
in this work, Ae results will be even more dramatic in Ac reduction of time 
lost due to accident, but a great deal of education is still rei^uired to persuade 
many private doctors and hospital staffs Aat industry is paying more Aan lip 
service to rehabilitation. A good liaison between factory and hospital, and 
wiA it Ae satisfactory follow-up of cases which is so important in order that 
rehabilitation within Ac factory can bem at Ac right moment and under 
Ae right conAtions, is only possible if there is an Industrial McAcal Offiicer 
to cstabliA it. 

The periodical examination of workers exposed to special hazards is a 
statutory requirement in certain industries and processes and is done ciAer by 
Ae Appointed Factory Doctor or a surgeon “ appointed ” for Ae purpose who 
may be Ae Industrial MeAcal Officer. These examinations are carried out by 
virtue of regulations for dangerous trades made under Section 6o of Ae 
Factories Act 1937 or under Ae Defence (General) Regulations. 

Medical Examination 
after Em(doynient 
required within 


One week 
Two week# 
Six moodu 


How often 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Quarterly 

Monthly 

Fortniantly 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Six-mcdithlv 


Nature of Industry 
Lead compounds 

Accumulators, smehing, paint, pottery 
EnamelUng and tinning, lead dye yam 
Rul^ rodents 
Chrome compounds 
Luminidng 

Nitro and amido compounds 

Patent fuel tnanufartuvr 


There arc, however, oAer workers in whomperioAcal examination reqmriing 
routine X>ray examination of Ae lungs coulo wiA advantage be done, for 
example, m Aose mentioned earlier who are exposed to certain kinds of 
rificeous dust. Mass raAography, alAough instituted as a publicAealAL 
ineanire foe Ae early detectimi of pulrntmary tiAerculoris, may prow in Ae 
ftttoce a valuAle help m Ae control cd these conAtions. Up to Ae pcxMait 
itowever, h has not been possible for Ae Industrial Medical Otito to ohtAl 
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£rom official sources about fite results of die surveys which have 
befta deme, as such information is regarded as confidential. The general 
practitioner is told of the findings, however, and if good relations exist be- 
tween him and the Industrial Medical Officer, the latter will generally be 
iHoh to find out all he wants to know. 

SOME OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 

It has been said that no occupation is free from health hazard and this is 
dlmost literally true, although naturally some trades and processes are more 
risky than others. At the present time there are forty-one prescribed diseases 
in reflect of which a worker may claim benefit as for an accident, and which 
are indicated on page 306. This list is by no means exhaustive, for silicosis and 
asbestosis are deut with under special arrangements and many other diseases 
and disabilities are not included owing to the weight of evidence which is 
required before the association of a disease with a particular industry can be 
established. Before any new process or material is put into use it is essential 
that its effects be fully investigated and an opinion sought as to its possible 
harmful action on the worker. It is clearly quite impossible to deal with all 
tile risks to which workers are liable, but it may perhaps be helpful to classify 
hazards under broad headings thus : 

Acddentai Injury. — ^There is little to say about this type of risk except 
that the majority of accidents occur as a result of the human factor, for 
example faulty stacking, using worn tools, not taking advantage of protec- 
tion provided, etc., and only about 10 per cent, are due to mechanical causes 
and faulty guarding of machines. 

Toxic Substances. — ^These may be in the form of gases, liquids or 
solids, and they may atiect one or more systems of the body. Thus, lead 
poisoning may result in damage to the nervous system as well as causing 
an anaemia and gastro-intestinal symptonts. Poisons may make their way 
into the body through the skin or they may be swallowed or inhaled. In 
industry, the last mentioned is by far the most common portal of entry and 
tiiis is true not only of gases, but also of solids which gain entrance to the 
lungs in finely divided particles as dust, and of liquids which do so by 
undtfgoing volatilisation. As an example of a poison absorbed througn 
the skin may be mentioned aniline, although recent research seems to show 
the main route of its entry to be through me lung. Industrial pensons are 
hardly eva swallowed. Toxic substances are not only found, as is often 
thought, in chemical works but are to be met with throuf^out a wide 
rmge indw^. Thus, amongst the liquids may be mentioned caibon 
di^I^de which has been used as an insecticide, in the manufocture of 
artifi^ tilk and transparent paper, and as a solvent in tile f»q[>aration of 
ntijber. Ex^ples of the better-known toxic gases arc caibon motioxkle* 
cazbon dioxute, hydiogm sulphide and nitrous fumes which am to be 
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encountered by workers in all kinds of occupations, from tiiese woridn^ on 
blast furnaces and electric welding to people engag^ in the manufacture of 
dye stufis and celluldid. 

The effect of a toxic substance which gains entrance to the body 
through the lungs may be brought about by its absorption into the blooa^ 
stream or by its direct effect on the lungs. Thus mercury falls into tiie 
first category Md through the blood-stream is able to exert its selective 
action on the tissues of the central nervous system, while the inhalaticm of 
free silica or asbestos is followed by the formation of fibrous tissue in the 
lung. 

Ratfiaat Energy. — ^This covers rays of all sorts, from the ultra-shmt 
waves of cosmic energy (o 000001 Angstrom units) throu^ gamma rays and 
X-radiation to ultra-violet rays, the luminous rays and the infra-red rays 
which range up to a wavelength of 20,000 Angstrom units. Radiant 
energy is a hazard in many industries, not only in those concerned with the 
harnessing of atomic energy and the use of X-ray apparatus as in some 
engineering works, but it is also a risk associated with the hot humid 
atmosphere of a deep mine, with molten-metal ladles in a foundry and 
from the ultra-violet radiations given off in electric arc-welding. The dis- 
abilities which radiant energy causes arc as diverse as is its occurrence in 
industry. Exposure to radioactive substances may result in a severe, fatal 
form of anaemia or in a malignant form of beme tumour; ultra-violet rays 
are the cause of flash burns of the eye in the electric arc-welder; while infra- 
red rays produce, amongst other conditions, heat cataract, heat stroke, 
heat exhaustion and heat cramps. 

Medhanical Effects. — ^These may occur in those engaged in operations 
such as grinding metal or using vibrating tools such as fettling chisels and 
riveting hammers. The condition which arises from such effects is known 
as dead hand ” and is due to the fact that the circulation of die Uood 
in the affected parts, usually the left hand in a right-handed person, is 
impaired. Rheumatic changes are also liable to occur in the joints of die 
upper extremity. 

PhyMcal Effects. — A typical example of this is Caisson disease, which, 
as its name implies, occurs in those woridng in caissons on haibW 0(MI* 
struction or the building of tunnels. The condition is due to the fact that 
gases dissolve in blood and other fluids in direct proptntion to their 
pressure. A man under seventy-five pounds* pressure takes up five times 
as much gas as at the normal pressure of fifteen pounds. In die case of air, 
tihe oxygen is used up in the vital processes of the body but the inert 
nitrogen is retained, with the result that when die pressure is idalced it 
comes out of solution and blocks the circulation or the blood, causing 
severe cramps and even death. 

Bacteciat IXaeaaet. — The three scheduled diseases of occupation 
due to fasuctetiid infoctiou are anthrax, glanders and Weil’s disease. Anthrax 
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is contracted by those engaged in handling hides or wool imported ihom 
, abroad and detained &om infected animals; it therefore occurs chieflv 
lu&ongst workers in the wool and tanning industries. Infection with 
glanders is due either to contact with an infected animal, usually a horse, 
or occasicmally to eating infected horsc'flesh. Weil's disease occurs in 
pec^le whose occupations cause them to work in places infested with rats, 
which arc carriers of the causative organism. It is thus to be met with 
amongst coal'miners, sewer-workers, hsh-clcaners and the like. 

All three diseases arc of a serious nature and arc frequently fatal, but 
the germs causing anthrax and Weil’s disease are sensitive to penicillin, so 
that the oudook for those infected with these organisms should be better 
in the future. 

Neurotic Disorders. — ^These conditions arise as a result of a failure on 
the part of pw sons suffering from them to adjust themselves satisfactorily 
to tnc conditions under wluch they have to work. An example is the 
cramp to which telegraphists arc subject, which occurs as a result of the 
degree of accuracy, speed of work, and concentration required in this occu- 
pation. Miner’s nystagmus probably falls into the same category. Care- 
lul selection of workers should do much to exclude those unlikely to be able 
to stand up to the strain involved by work in the occupations in which 
these conditions arc likely to occur. 

Son Affections. — It has already been said that toxic substances often 
have a special predilection for some special system or tissue of the body, and 
of all the tissues the skin is perhaps the most prone to attack. Some account, 
therefore, of the principal ways in which it may be affected as the result of 
exposure to irritants may not therefore be out of place. 

Occunational dermatitis may be classified into ; 

(1) Primary irritatiot 

(2) Oil folliculitis; 

(3) Allergic sensitisatioii. 

Primary irritation is caused by oils, essential oils, adds and alkalis. 
This type of reaction occurs in all people, and may be regarded as a normal 
skin response, but workers with greasy skins are easily irritated by fet- 
soltible substances while those with dry skins are prone to dermatitis frmn 
dusts. 

Oil folliculiUs is in a different category and is really an inflammatory 
reaction. This condition is caused by oil invading the hair-root feUide, 
which sets im an irritation in the follicle, resulting m a mild inflammatory 
reaction, lltese r^dened areas are discrete and they ocewr only in the 
hair root. Secondary inf«xion may take place by Ac cal bringing in 
gams from the skin surfece, causing cul furunculosis. Oil loUicoEtis it a 
primary condition before oil furunculosis can develop. 

AUerj^ sensitisation is a akin reaction to contact wiA a leatiliring 
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substance «iul it may a|>pear after years of' expose without pranous ill 
effect The dcin eruption appears first at the ptrint of contact but may 
S{M%id later to otLer parts of the body. Hus is known as an *‘id*’ 
reaction, and is caused oy the irritant bemg carried in the blood-stream to 
other areas of dto body. It is essential to understand the basic difierence 
between sensitivity and primary irritation. 

Young and old jpeople are more liable to dermatitis than are nuddle- 
aged people. Fair-haired and red-haired people are more likely to show 
excessive reactions than dark-haired people, because their wins con- 
tain less protective pigment. Thin skins suffer more readily than thick 
skin, e.g. the skin of the forearm is much more often affected than the 
palm or the hand. People with a previous history of skin disease are 
specially susceptible. 

All cases of dermatitis should he referred to a doctor 


ANCILLARY SERVICES 

The preventive functions of industrial medicine have been emphasised so 
much that it is only fair to say that the ancillary health services in industry, 
which comprise for the most part foot, eye and dental clinics, differ from the 
medical service proper, to wWh they should be subordinate, in that they 
exist frankly to provide individual treatment. Facilities of this sort can also, 
of course, be obtained from community services outside the factory, and to 
this extent ancillary services in industry are in competition ivith others 
engaged in similar work. It is therefore important tlut considerable care 
shcmld be exercised in their establishment. Consultation should take place 
with the local people interested or their Associations, and anything tkat is 
done should be done by agreement. No attempt must be made to impose 
on the worker as a condition of employment the service rendered by dbe 
clinics. Such an attempt would in any case be unsuccesskd. Tlie whole 
question of ancillary services in indus^ is affected by the advent of dte 
National Health Service, which will certainly tend to restrict the estdblidi' 
meat of dental and eye clinics in industry. 

Dental Setyke. — ^Although a dratal service affords treatment, it makes 
some contribution to preventive medicine in that proper care of the teeth ai^ 
education in oral hy^ene tend to reduce the incidence of sidkness and 
vs^ ill health caused by septic teeth. The placement medical exanunatkHi 
should include an examination of the teeth, and it is a sound pcdicy in the 
case of young persons to make it a condition of employment mt ^eedve 
teeth should receive attention at the firm’s expense within a stated period. 
To what extent such a scheme can be made to fit into the National Health 
Sen^ remains to be seen. 

It is estimated tiiat one whole-time dentist is required to 00 ^ with a 
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goncia! £sctoiy of five thousand workers, or as small a number as three 
'unoosand if is a special hazard such as lead or phosphorus. It can be 
said, in hurt, that apart from factories in which there are special hazards, the 
hdl>time dentist is quite beyond the scom of all but the largest units. In 
establishments of this sort it may be justinable to appoint a full-time dentist,’ 
if there is a juvenile population large enough and stable enough, but in general 
it is not to be recommended unless the works is in a very isolated place. 
Opposition is likely to be met from the local dental practitioners and, indeed, 
tlw policy of the British Dental Association states “ that it is no longer 
necessary or desirable to advise employers to establish dental treatment 
centres other than for the purpose of treatment of emergency cases and 
inspection.” 

On the whole, and especially at the present dme, it would seem wiser to 
provide a part-time service whicn may be of various types, thus : 

(1) A dental practitioner can be employed to examine new entrants 
and recommend treatment, leaving it to the employee to make his own 
arrangements about treatment. 

(2) An arrangement can be made for the dentist to visit once or twice 
a week, and advise on treatment in addition to, or instead of, possibility (i). 

The firm can make a contract with a local practitioner to treat 
employees in works time at his private surgery. 

(4) A properly equipped dental surgery may be provided and a dentist 
engaged at an annual salary to carry out compulsory initial treatment of 
juveniles and subsequent voluntary treatment 

The last-mentioned scheme is open to much the same objection as the 
appointment of a whole-time dentist, but there is no doubt that if the teeth of 
the young person up to the age of eighteen have been looked after well, he is 
unlikely to neglect them when he is older. Experience has shown that a 
satisfactory arrangement i^roposal (2), provided that it includes the examin- 
ation of new entrants. 'Ine response on the part of the young person, or 
rather his parents, is, however, none too good unless dental treatment, if 
requited, is made a condition of employment. 

In the absence of a fully equipped oental surgery the capital cost required 
in establishing a Dental Service is neglimble, as ml ^t is required is a room, 
a chair, epod light, two or three dental probes, two or three dental mirrors, 
durcc kictney trays long enough to take the probes, and a jar containing wool 
swabs. On the other hand, if a dental surgery proper is envisaged so that a 

conmrehensive Dental Service may be undertaken, including the prep^- 
tkm of dentures, etc., the cost of equipment will be considerable, amounting 
to 38 much as ,^2,000. If a dentm workroom is not included, this figure 
nng^ be reducra to about jfi,ooo. The fees reemnmended are from A750 
to £tfioo per annum for a full-time Dental Officer, and he will require 
at oac assistant who does not need to hold any special qualificatioiu tiuui 
can be trained by the dentist himse lf. 
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If, however, the Dental Olficer attends only part-time, die recommoided 
rates are as undn : 

Dental Officeta 

I session weekly . . 4 guineas 

3 sessions weekly . . 6 guineas 

3 sessions weekly . . 8 guineas 

4 sessions weekly . . 9 giuneas 

5 sessions weekly . . 10 guineas 

6 sessions weekly . 11 guineas 

7 sessions weekly . . 12 guineas 

(TAe above fees relate to a session 0/ 2j4 hours ^ 

Specialist Dental Officers 

1 session weekly . . 5 guineas 

2 sessions weekly . . to guineas 

{Every additional session thereafter, 3 guineas per session. The above feet relate to a 
session of 2 hours.) 

In recent years many dentists have advocated the training of staff to 
undertake certain routine work such as the removal of tartar and other pro- 
cedures covered by the term “ oral hygiene.” There is no doubt that tnere 
is a place in industry for people trained to carry out such work, but the 
greatest care would be necessary in making sucn an appointment, whtdi 
should only be done with the advice of a quuihed dentist 

The dentist should, of course, decide all details of treatment in his own 
sphere of work, but administratively he should be respontible to die Indusma) 
Medical Officer. In the selection of a Dental Officer much the same qualitiei 
as those required in the doctor should be looked for. He should be well 

S ualified, and in addition to having a good approach to patients he should 
Iso be capable of instructing employees in the proper care of their own and 
their chil^n’s teeth, for their state is in general poor, chiefly due to lad 
of knowledge of ordinary dental hygiene. Suitable pre^gwda can do nnicl) 
to bring about an improvement, and help with regard to mis can be obtained 
from the Dental Board of the United Kingdom (§S, Portland Place, London, 
W.i), who will supply posters, literature, films and lantern slides. It is s 
go(^ plan to supply toothbrushes and dentifrice at cost price to workers ai 
an inaucement to look after their teeth properly. 

Bye Service. — The assessment or visual acuity forms a part ct tfat 
placement medical examination, and the importance of eyetight suffidmti) 
good to be able to carry out the work required of an enqiioyee is so dimou: 
as to be in itsdf justification for the institution of such examinations. TIm 
detection of eye defects in prospective employees will inctease the efficiencj 
tif any indus^ by excluding those unfitted to undertake certun kinds d 
work, but it is essential in mose involving fine repetitkm processes and is 
piecition wtark generally. Examples are Imkers in the hotiery industry aawi; 
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catain octupatiofu in connection with the manufacture of radio valves. In 
> idkxtmg candidates ^ work of this type, special examinations to detem^ 
muscle balance as well as visual acuity are required, and unless the Medical 
Officer has himsgif received special training, the method of choice in such 
cases is to secure Ae services of a visiting Ophthalmic Surgeon. The result 
of the examina tion must, of course, be fully discussed with the candidate for 
employment, and if the condition is such that it cannot be corrected suffi> 
dentiy to undertake the work required, an alternative occupation must be 
found if available. On the other hand, if the eye defect is amenable to treat- 
ment, suitable spectacles can be obtained through the Natiwial Health Service 
m the recommendation of a doctor. 

In industries in which the visual acuity required is high, it is unsatisfactory 
to rely upon the services of any but the trained OcuUst. In view of the 
shortage of properly trained doctors, it may be permissible, however, to call 
upon the sight-testing Optician to give such tests as are required in industries 
in which the standard is not too exacting. 

It is difficult to give an indication of the cost of services such as those 
which have been described and an ad hoc agreement should be made with 
the Oculist. Advice can always be obtained from the local branch of the 
British Medical Association or from its Headquarters, Tavistock House, 
Tavistock Square, London. 

Foot Clinics. — ^Workpeople seldom visit a private Chiropodist, and for 
this reason alone the establishment of a Foot Clinic in the factory docs not as 
a rule conflict with outside vested interests; moreover, the number of Chiropo- 
dists in practice is relatively small. There is no doubt that a gtcat deal can 
be done to improve the state of the feet of the working population, and to 
this octent Foot Clinics, like Dental Clinics, can be regarded as making a 
contribution to preventive medicine, mainly in the sense that suitable treat- 
ment is likely to prevent bad becoming worse. Although modern footwear, 
especially that worn by women, has shown a meat improvement in recent 
years and as a result foot troubles have tended to be less, nevertheless, 
attendance at a clinic in the factory gives an opportunity for advice to be 

S 'ven on the need for care of the feet and for the use of suitable boots and 
oes, including those with reinforced toe-caps which do so much to reduce 
the incidence m fractures of the toes so conunon in the heavier industries. 

The Chiropodist who is engaged should be a registered medical auxiliary 
and he or she should attend on a sessional basis providing whatever 
instruments may be required. Materials, which are a trining expmse, should 
be supplied by the firm and will include cotton wool, felt and strapping. A 
sesskin ahoula last from two to three hours and, assuming ffiat ten minutes 
is required for each patient, some ten to twelve people can be tinted at a 
sessiem. The number of attendances which will be needed can be calculated 
eadlly as asession once a week will fu-ovide adequate service fm each t h o usa n d 
empkqrees. 
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No spmal acoomoaodafioa is luxded, and for the Foot Clinic a snu^ 
room can gencrsdly be made avaiUdde for the comparadvdy diort periods 
during which it is required. If this should not be possible, a portbn of the 
surgery can be soeened off to serve the needs of the Chirojpodist. As to 
equipment, a special chair for the purpose is an advantage altlmugh it is not 
absolutelv essential, for proper treatment can be carried out by usmg a couch 
or a stool and an ordinary chair. A charge should be made for the service, 
and although a foot scmcc can, of course, be made self-supporting if appro- 
priate fees are charged, it is wise to subsidise it to some extent. The payment 
should be made direct to the Chiropodist by the firm, either accor^g to Ac 
number of treatments given or by means of an agreed fee per session, the 
amoimt due from Ac individual worker being recovered from him in 
accordance wiA Ac provisions of Ac Truck Act. 

The scale of salaries recommended by Ae Society of Chiropodists for 
Registered McAcal Auxiliary Chiropodists is as follows : 

Whdie-dme Appointmentt 

Chiropodist holding full- Chiropodist in charge of 

time appointment ^faio— 15— 300 a department with 

Chiropodist in a depart- assistants £i 75 —^—^ 

meat without assistance /[250— 35 — ^375 

Part-tune Sessional Appointments 

X f d £ 

I session of not more than 2 sessions worked on die same 

three hours 1 n 6 day 3 u 6 

Notes 

Hours of duty should not exceed per svee\, tnclustve of clertcal svorlf^. 

The above suggested rates are exclusive of cost-of-bvsng bonus. 

PhyHothecapy. — The provision of infra-red ray equipmoit is of great 
asas^(% m Ae lactory, for by means of it strains and sprains, iArosiA and 
Ae like can be treated, often in collaboration wiA Ae local hospitals, saving 
much time whiA would oAerwise be needed to visit an outside clipie- 
Except m Ae very large establishments it is, however, a mitfake to 
on an ambitious programme involving Ae provision elaborate equipment 
and Ae appointment of a PhysioAerapist If suA a scheme is in s t at e d, 
Acre b, in fact, a danger that the mjured worker will come to rdy on Ae 
treatment given by Ae PhysioAerapy Depsurtment raAor than play an active 
part vAiA is so necessary to his renabilitation. 

Ultra-violet radiation, wiA proper precautions and m trained hmA, am 
be used successfully in the treatment of a variety of conAtions Ukely to be 
met wiA in industry and suitAle to be dealt wiA in a fadory but 
muA contooversv has taken place recently wiA regard to its merits m a 
gcmeial took and as a means keepmg up Ae lesittance of dm worker la 
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disease as a whole. Exposure of employees for a period of three minute 
t twice a week has been stated to give good results, but a comprehensive investi- 
eatton of the prd>lem undertaken recently by the Industrial Health Research 
Board did not lend support to xnany of the claims made for the method. It 
is probably wiser at the present stage to await further proof of the value of 
ultra-violet radiation as a preventive measure before installing an apparatus 
which is by no means cheap. 

The scale of salaries recommended by the Chartered Society of Physio- 
therapy are as follows : 

1 

Superintetident Physiotherapist 

With I to 3 Assistants /320 p.a. nsing by 4 annual increments of /15 to /380 

Widi 4 to 8 Assistants 7^50 p.a. rising by 6 annual increments of 7 i 5 to 7440 

With 9 or more Assistants Z420 P*^* rising by 6 annual increments of ^^5 to /^jo ^ 

Physiotherapist in Sole Charge 
^300 p.a. rising by 4 annual increments of ^15 to ^[360. 

Physiotherapist 

p.a. rising by 6 annual increments of £12 10s to ;^345. 


Part-time Staff 

Regular Part-time Appointments —The salary for regular part-umc appointments in 
any grade should be proportionate to the salary for a full-time appomtment m that 
grade> plus 10 per cent. 

Temporary Part-time Appointments —Payment for temporary part-time appointments 
should DC on a sessional basis at the rate of 4/ 6d, per hour. 

Allowance for Uniform and Laundry. — ^It is recommended that the employing 
authority should be responsible for the provision and laundry of uniform (white coats) 
but with freedom to apply a cash allowance in lieu if they so prefer. 

Radblogy. — A reason which has led to the establishment of X-ray 
departments in industry has been the occurrence of a considerable number of 
serious casualties in which a prompt diagnosis as to the presence of bony 
injury is considered necessary. Again, the existence of a hazard such as 
silicosis or asbestosis, in which the selection of workers free from defects in 
the lungs is of paramount importance, calls for the provision of X-ray 
apparatus. 

Clearly, only those organisations which employ a large number of 
employees can tmdertake the expense of installing expensive X-ray equipment 
and the payment of the trained staff required to operate it, which should 
include a radiologist even if only in a consultant capacity. Nevertheless, 
when an X-ray plant has been provided in industry its uses have been 
many, especially in the routine follow-up of those exposed to a dust 
haxard, for by means of it early changes in the lung can be recognised 
and suitable measures instituted before the worker nas suffered serious 

* !t i« open to die employing authority, m exceptional arcurnttancei, to e Kc wtl the ma.imnm |ar 
iftii grade. 
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damaj^. Reference has been made earlier to the use which mass radb- 
gpipbc s^eys may play in the control of dust hazards in those expos^ to 
risk, but it has yet to be proved that dre i6-mm. him in itself is a leHable 
test as to the occurrence of dust changes in the lung. 

In the small unit, cases of accident in which bony injury is suspected will 
naturally be sent to hospital for X-ray and, if there is a dust ri», suitshle 
arrangements can generally be made for the radiography of new entrants 
and routine check of those exposed to the l^ard, through either the local 
hospital or radiologist. If the establishment of an X-ray department is con- 
templated, it should naturally be done only on medical advice and, indeed, 
^ould only be considered in factories in which an organised medic^ service 
is already in existence. 

The cost of X-rav apparatus varies greatly according to the purpose for 
which it is required, but the provision for accommodation (Radiographic 
Room, Dark-room) and equipment could hardly be undertaken for much 
less than >^1,500. 

The scale of salaries recommended for a single-handed Radio|rapher is &om 

/297 los. rising to ,(^310 p.a., or from ^^310 to ,^385 p.a., accordmg to the nature 

of the post and experience required. 

For part-time Staff the following rates of remuneration are recommended : 

Where there is no other Radiographer i8r. per session of not more than a half- 
day, and 3or. for a session equal to one 
normal day. 

Where acting as an Assistant Radio- 
grapher ly per session of not more than a half- 

day, and 25s. for a session equal to one 
normal day. 

Ante-aatal Qiiucs. — Ante-natal Services served a useful purpose during 
the late war in large firms employing many women, but they have no place 
in industry in peace-time. Co-operation with the outside authority by die 
Industrial Medical Officer will enable suitable modifications of hours and 
jobs to be made for expectant mothers. 

<3eiieral Costs. — The cost of an Industrial Medical Service is di£Bcult to 
compute, for so much depends on its scope, which varies much htm <me 
organisation to another. It will be possible to obtain some indicatitm of the 
cost of staffing from the scales of salary which have been quoted earlier, but 
clearly the extent of the ancillare Krvices provided will have considerable 
effect on the total. As a rule 01 thumb, however, it may be said diat tlMS 
running costs of a Medical Department will vary between £i and yearly 
for each worker employed. 

LEGISLATION 

The P$ctotte$ Acts 1937 and 1948. — ^Many refereiKes to the 1^ re- 
quirements in industry have been made in the preceding pages and die 
majority derive their authority by virtue of one or other of the proviakuis of 
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tibe FactEiries Acts of 1937 or 1948. This is not very surprising, for these Acts 
'« are far and away the most important and comprehensive pieces of l<^slation 
dealing with die health and safety of workers. They constitute, in iact, a 
major ccmtribution to the maintenance of die Public Health and as such may 
also be r^arded as important factors in the development of that branch of 
medicine, now called Soaal Medicine, in which the study of Industrial Health 
plays an important part. 

It must be realised, however, that by no means all workers are covered by 
die Factories Acts, and it is perhaps easier to give an indication of those whose 
conditions of work do not come under its control than of those to whom its \ 
provisions apply. The former group compnses amongst other workers all ^ 
those engaged in Shops and Offices, Mines and Quarries (except those more 
than twenty feet in depth), Transport including Railways, Road Transport 
and Merchant Shipping. The hours and condmons of work of most of those 
engaged in the industries mentioned are controlled by other Acts such as the 
Shops Act and the Coal Mines Act, and a table is pnnted below showing the 
main groups of workers, the Acts of Parhament governing the industry in 
which they are engaged as well as the statutory body responsible for the 
enforcement of the legal requirements. 

Stattttoiy Body which 

Industry Act Administers 

Coal Mines Coal Mines Act 1911 Ministry of Fuel and Powei 

Metalliferous Mines Metalliferous Mines Regula 

aons Act 187a Mines Department 

Quarries Quarries Act 1894 Mines Department 

Railways Railways Acts 1871, 1893, Ministry of Transport 

1921 

Road Transport Road Traffic Act 1930 Ministry of Transport 

Merchant Snipping Merchant Shipping Acts Board of Trade 

1894, 1900 

Shops Shops Act 1912-36 Local Authority 

Factories, including wtH-k Factories Acts 1937, 1948 Ministry of Labour and 

which is bein^ carried out National Service 

on a dup while in a bar 
hour or wet dodt, and work 
of engineering construction 
and building operations. 

The employment of young 
persons employed in collec- 
ting, canyung or delivering 
goods or running errantu 
udiolly or mainly outside a 
factory or in connection 
widi any business carried 
on a dock, wharf or 
quay, or in connection widi 
me loadiiig or unloading or 
mating any ship, is also 
ivgulated. 
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Aitli^g^ liie Factories Acts do sot antrol the wcvkisg activities ot all 
chose gainnwy wcupicd, n^ertheless their scofx is so much wider than that 
other k^skdon cmitroUing industrial conditicMas that examination them 
must take pride of place. Referoice has already been made to the impHca- 
tkms with reprd to Public Healdi which are inherent in the Factories Acts, 
but much of it is preventive in a wider sense and is deal^ with in the chapters 
devoted to Industrial Safety, Hygiene and Lighting. There remain, how- 
ever, many sections which do not fall under any of these heading, and it is 
proposed to deai seriatim with the more important provisions dirccdy con- 
cerned with medical matters. The Section numbers refer to the 1937 Act. 

Section // gives power to the Minister of Labour and National Service (formerly 
province of the Secretary of State) to require medical supervision ui any factory if there 
IS an undue incidence of illness or aeddent. 

Section 46.— The Minister has power under this section to make welf^ regula- 
tions for such industries as he may think fit. Re^i^dons have, in fact> been made for 
menty-four industries, although most of the provisions arc already covered by the Act 
in other sccdons. The provisions vai^ somewhat, according to the special risk of the 
trade to which the parucular regulations apply. Regulations made under this section 
require an ambulance room to be provided in certain industries. The requirements in 
this respect are dealt with fully on page 363. 

Section ^7 is of great importance from the medical point of view as it requires all 
practicable measures to remove any substantial amount of dust of any kind, and not 
only dust, but also fume or other impurity likely to damage health or to be offensive. 

Section ^8 provides that no eating or drtnl(ing may be allowed in places where 
poii^nous substances give rise to dust or fume, nor may workers remain in the room 
during breaks except during recognised rest-pauses. 

Section 50 empowers the Minister to make reflations to prohibit the praedee of 
thutde kissing in the cotton industry. No regulations have, in &ct, betati mued, but 
there is no doubt that the practice is a dangerous one and must cncodrage the spread of 
disease. 

Section 5/ prohibits the use of yellow phosphorus for matches. Phosphorus 
poisoning no longer occurs in the match industry following legislation first introduced 
in 1907. 

Section 56. — ^This section prohibits the lifting of weights by young persons, and also 
gives power to make special regulations governing the lifting of weights workers 
odier than young persons. In fact, only one set of regulations has been issued wt^ 
deals with the wowen and worsted traoet. 

The Woollmi and Worsted Textiles (lifting of Heavy Wdiglits) Reipdatibiis 
1926. Date, November IStli, 1926* (S* R. 8C 0. 1926, Nov 1465*) 

I. No person employed shall by himself lift by hand any material, yarn, cloth, 
tool or appliance exceeding the maximum limits in weight set out in tibe S^oiuk 
to these Regulations. 

a. No person employed shall engage, in conjunction with others, in lifting by 
hand any material, yarn, doth, tool or appliances, if die wd^t ther^ excels the 
lowest omAt fixed oy die Sch^ule of any of the persons en^^ multiplied by the 
number m the persons engaged. 

3 » A piece m doth in long cutde or a timet of loose material tiiall not be doeoneA 
to be a reasonably compact or rigid body for tbe purpose of these regitiationa 

W4.-^io 
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PfrsoH tmpiqjfed 


I Maximtm wtigfti ndurt { 
mtUirUI^yam^ chtb^ 
tooi 0r ^tpluma is m 
russmitkh compact or 
iig^bo$ 


Maximssm wmgjbt mbm 
saatmal^jam^ chtb^ 
tool or appHam is not 
a nasonsM compact or 
rigid boijt 


M«n 

Woamn of i8 yean of age and over . 

Male 3rottng penon pvet i6 and under i8 yean of 

•ge 

Female young penon under i8 yean of age 
Male young penon under i6 yean of age . 


ib. 

150 

65 

65 

50 

50 


120 

50 

50 

40 

40 


Section 57 prohibits the employment of female youn^ persons in certain processes 
which expose Aose engaged in them to high temperatures, i.c, : 

(a) meltin|^ of or blowing of glass other than lamp blown glass. 

(b) anneahng of glass other than plate or sheet glass. 

(c) evaporating of brine in open pans or the stoving of salt. 

Section $ 8 , — ^Womcn and young persons are not allowed by this section to work in 
certain lead processes: 

(a) Work at a furnace where the reduction or treatment of zinc or lead ores is 
carri^ on. 

ip) The manipulation, treatment or reduction of ashes containing lead, the desilver- 
ing of lead, or the melting of scrap lead or zinc. 

fr) The manufacture of solder or alloys containing more than 10 per cent, of lead. 

(lO The manufacture of any oxide, carbonate, smphatc, chromate, acetate, nitrate, 
or silicate of lead. 

(e) Mixing or pasting in connection with the manufacture or repair of electric 
accumulators. 

(/) The cleaning of workrooms where any of the processes aforesaid are carried on. 

Section 59. — i. A woman or young person shaU not be employed in any Victory 
in any process involving the use of lead compounds if the process is such that dust or 
fume fr^ a lead compound is produced therein, or the persons employed dierein are 
liable to be splashed with any lead compound in die course of their employment unless 
die following provisions arc complied with as respects all women anci young persons 
employed : 

(a) Where dust or fume from a lead compound is produced in the process, pro- 
vision shall be made for drawing the dust or fume away vom die persons employed, by 
tneanSfOf an efBdent exhaust orau^t so contrived as to operate on the dust or fume 
as nearly as may be at its point of origin. 

(^•) The persons employed shall undergo the prescribed medical examination at die 
prescribed intervals, and the prescribed record shall be kept with respect to health. 

(c) No food, dtisik or tobacco shall be brought into or consumed in any room in 
which die process is carried on, and no person be allowed to remain in any such 
room during meal times. 

(d) Suk&Ie protective clothing in a clean condition shall be provided by die occupier 
and worn by the persons employed. 

(e) ^Su^ smrnble cicuk-room, mess-room, and washing accommodation as may be 
ptesetibed shall be provided for the use of the persons employed. 

(fj^ The rooms in which the persons aie emj^oyed, and all tools and apparatus used! 
by man, diall be kept in a clean state. 
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X It shall not be lawM to emfioy in any process involving the use of lead 
compounds any woman or young person who has been suspended after medical 
examination from employment in any such process on the gtt^d diat continuance 
therein would involve special danger to health. 

Section 60.— Power is dven by this section to make regulations about safety and 
health. Fif^ sets of reguTadons nave already been made, usually in standard form, 
with oblmdons on employer and employee. They vary in detail according to the risk 
but are all designed to keep down or remove noxious substances in die form of dusts, 
vapours, gases, sprays or rays; they usually provide amongst other diings for First-aid 
Equipment and the keeping of health re^sters. Those regulations requiring periodic 
medical examinadon have t^en tabulated on page 281. The trades in respect of which 
reguladons have been made under this secdon are as follows : 


Aerated Water, manufacture of. 

Asbestos. 

Brass, etc., casting of. 

Bronzing. 

Building. 

Building (amendment). 

Celluloid, manufacture, manipulation and 
storage. 

Cellulose solutions 
Chemical Works. 

Chromium>pladng. 

Cinematograph Film manufacture. 
Cinematograph Film stripping. 

Cotton Cloth factories. 

Cotton Cloth factories — ^hygrometers. 
Docks, Wharves and Quays, loading and 
unloading, etc., at 
Docks. 

Electric Accumulators, manufacture of. 
Electricity, generadon, transformadon, 
distribudon and use of. 

Enamelling, vitreous, of metal or glass. 
Felt Hats, manufacture of (with aid of 
infianfunablc solvent). 

Fi!e-<utdng by hand. 

Flax and Tow, spinning and weaving of, 
etc. 

Grinding of Cudery and Edge Tools. 
Grinding of Metals (miscellaneous indus- 
tries). 

Hemp, Jute, and Hemp or Jute Tow, 
minning and weaving of, etc. 

Hides ana Skins, handling; of, etc. 
Horizontal Milling machines. 

Horizontal Milling machines (amend- 
ment). 


Horse Hair from China, Siberia, on Rus- 
sia, use of. 

India-rubber, manufacture^ etc. 

Kiers. 

Lead, manufacture of certain compounds 
of. 

Lead, smelting of materials containing, 
manufacture of red or orange lead aim 
of flaked lithar^. 

Locomotives and Wagons, use of, on lines 
and sidings. 

Mules, self-acting, spinning by means of. 

Luminising (Healrn and Safety Pro- 
visions). 

Magnesium (Grinding of Castings). 

Painting of Buildings with Lead Paints. 

Painting of Vehicles with Lead Paints. 

Paints and Colours, manufacture of. 

Pottery, manufacture and decoratioii of, 
making of lithographic transfers, frits 
or glazes. 

Pottery (Silicosis). 

Refractory Materials. 

Shipbuilding. 

Tinning of Metal Hollow-ware, Iron 
Drums, and Harness Furniture. 

Woodworking Mariiinery, use of. 

Wool, East Indian, use of. 

Wool, Goat Hair and Camd Hair, sort- 
ing, willeying, washing, combiiig and 
carding, etc. 

Woollen and Worsted Textiles 0 iMiig d 
heavy vmgbts). 

Yam, heading of, dyed by means of a 
lead compound. 


In addition, Orders have been issued under the Defence (General) Regulations 1939 
to csover certain other Dangerous Processes. 

Factories (Testing of Aircraft Engines, Carburettors and oditr Accessories) Older 
1991 (S. R. R O. 1944 * No. ^). 
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Pitent Fad ManuCtoture (Health aod Wdfare) Order, 1944 (S. R. k O. 1944. No. 

*”lle<*tki» (Pactx^ Act) Special Regulatioiis, 1944 {S, K. & O. No. 7^). 

Section 64, — ^Tht$ section requires notification of accidents involving loss or life or 
in wfaidi an employee is incapacitated for more than three days. 

Section 6£.-Oertain industrial diseases are nodiiable by the occupior of the factory 
and tixt doctor treating the case under the provisions or this section. They ate 
fettow: 


as 


Lead poisoning. 

F^ospnonis poisoning 
Manganese ^isoning. 
Arsenic poisoning. 

Mercury poisoning. 

Carbon bisulphide poisoning. 
Aniline poisoning. 


Diseases 

Chronic benzene poisoning 
Toxic jaundice. 

Anthrax. 

Epitheliomatous ulceration. 
Chrome ulceration. 
Compressed-air illness. 


Section JO . — ^The hours of work which are permitted to women and young persons 
are as shown below : 

The total hours worked must not exceed forty-eight hours per week or nine hours 
in a day. 

Young persons under sixteen years of age must not start work earlier than 7 a.m., 
or continue after 6 p.m. 

Women and young persons over sixteen years of age must not start work before 
7 a,m.9 or continue after 8 p.m. 

Section jj . — ^This deals with overtime for women and young persons. Its provisions 
can be summarised thus : 

Overtime must not exceed 100 hours in a year, 6 hours in a month. 

Nor must it continue for longer than 25 weeks. 

The total hours of work must not cxcc^ 10 in a day. 

The period of employment must not exceed 12 hours in a day. 

Section 76. — ^Women and young persons during intervals for meals or rest are not 
allowed to remain in a room where a process is taking place. 

Section St . — ^This section concerns the employment of young persons on shift worl 
and has already been described on page 278. 

Section 99.— This is concerned wi 3 i the examination of young persons under sixteei 
by the Appointed Factory Doctor and has already been dealt wim on page 277. 

Section too . — ^The inspector is ^ven power to refer a young person mr examinatior 
by die Appointed Factory Doctor if for any reason he is dissatisfied with the state o 
healdi of me boy or girl. 

Section 126 . — ^Thc Appointed Factory Doctor is not allowed to examine young per 
sons in any factory in wmch he is interested. The Appointed Factory Doctor can inspec 
the general register^ he must make an annual report and he may be reqwed to niak 
special inquiry and^ examination of employed persons. If an Appointed Factory Docto 
has not b^n appointed, his dudes are undertaken by the Poor Law Medical Offiioef 
The remaining provisions of this section have already been given on page 276. 

Section ray.—* The Appointed Factory Doctor's fees in respect of the examination 0 
persons are payable by the occupier of the factory and are on die scale printo 

(Payable by the Occupter: section izj and Order of msA May, 

For examinations of young persons under section 99 or section 8i (4) of ftw Ad wfe 
mpeci to their fimess for employment the issue or refusal of the ceitifexne Onclisdia 
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dw inue of any provismul cerdficate under wcdoa 99 (a) of die Act) and all <Mhar 
ditties peffcHmed m oonnecdon widi the examination : 


When the examination is at dte factory 


'y. for the first and it, 6d, for eadi other 
person examined on the occasion of any 
one vint to the factory, and, in addition, 
if die factory is mtne than two miks 
from the Surgeon’s central point, ir. for 
each complete mile over and abiove die 
. two miles. 


When the examination is not at the fac-' 
tory but at the residence of the Surgeon, 
or at some place appointed by the SuT' 
gcon for the purpose and approved by 
the Chief Inspector of Factories 


as. 6d. for each person examined. 


Besides the Factories Acts, there arc various subsidiary Acts which should 


be mentioned. 


The Employment of Women, Young Persons tmd Children Act zp20. 
This Act was passed in order to give effect to certain conventions a^pted 
by general conferences of the International Labour Office at Washington 
1919 and Genoa 1920. The effect of the Act is to disallow night work for 
women and yoimg persons and to prohibit the employment 01 those under 
fourteen. 

The Children and Young Persons Act /9JJ prohibits employment of 
children two years younger than schooldeaving age and docs not permit work 
involving: 

More than two hours on a day when attendance is required at school, or on a 
Sunday; 

Before 6 a.m. ot after 8 p.m.; 

Before the close of school hours; 

The lifting, carrying or moving of anything heavy. 

Hie local authoritv may make by-laws more particularly to allow one 
hour’s work before senool and also re-employment of young persons under 
eighteen — broadly, those engaged as errand hoyi. 

The Hours of Employment ( Conttenuons) Act 1936 pass^ to cam oitt 
the omvention adopted by International Laoour O^e on night work for 

No woman is allowed to work at night, but women occupying mani^getial 
positions are exempted from restriction of hours. 

Also controls hours of work in automatic Sheet Glass Works. 

The Bai(ing Industry (Hours of W(ul() Act No work is parmitled 

between ix p.m. and 5 a.m., although in certain circuinstanoes dxere is power 
to relax. 

The Lead Paint (Protection against Poisomag) Act 1^26 audiorises rqgu- 
ladotti which have b^ issued. (S. R. A 0 . 1927, No. 847.) 


(a) T^ prahfidt dry ndibing down and scraping. 
(i) To prevent af^tuaiioa as a spray. 
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(0 To diy nibbing down and scraping. 

{a) To provide periodical medical examinanon if required. 

{eS To secure facilities for washing. 

For use of protective clothing. 

For issue of instructions re hygiene. 

(h) To prohibit employment of women and young persons. 

( 1 ) To require master painters to register with Inspector of Factories and keep a list 
of those employed and where diey work. 


The Public Health Act has little of importance from the standpoint 
of industrial health in its narrower sense except section 205, which precludes 
a woman from returning to work within four weeks after having given birth 
to a child. There arc general provisions dealing with environmental matters 
affecting buildings of all kinds. 

The Shops Acts 79/2 and igjif arc enforced by the local authority, whose 
inspectors have like powers mutatis mutandis as Inspectors of Factories. 

The main provisions of the 1912 Act arc concerned with hours of employ- 
ment, and it is laid down that one half-day after 1.30 p.m. must be allowed 
to each employee. Three-quarters of an hour between 11.30 a.m. and 2.30 
p.m. must TO given for the midday meal if taken on the premises, and if not, 
one hour must be allowed. If work is continued after 7 p.m., half an hour 
must be allotted for tea and in any case a break after six hours’ continuous 
work is required. 

The Shops Act 1934 regulates the employment of persons under eighteen, 
who normally must not be employed for more than forty-eight hours weekly 
although overtime is permissible when pressure of work demands. 


Overtime must not exceed 6 weeks in x year, 

50 hours in i year, 
12 hours in i week. 


No work is permitted between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m., and an interval of 
eleven hours must elapse after leaving before again returning to work. The 
latter provision, however, does not apply in the case of shops selling milk, 
bread or newspapers. Young people must not be employed in spells of work. 

The Young Persons Employment Act prohibits the employment of 
young persons (or more than forty-four hours weekly. 

Overtime must not exceed 6 hours in i week, 

50 hours in i year, 

12 weeks in i year. 

The Act is applicable not only to those working in shops, but also to errand 
boys, page boys, cinematograph operators and such-like. 

The Anthrtu Prevention Act 79/9 permits of Orders in Gnindl restricting 
the import of infected material unless it is passed through the Governmeni 
Dinnfecdng Station and an embargo is placea on the importation of goat hair, 
as well as wool and animal hair from Egypt and the Sudan, and horse hair 
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from Chinas Siberia and Russia. Rqguladons are in frroe iot the conduct of 
various operations in connection witfr sorting, combing and carding the wodl. 

The Coal Mines Act /pri has Utde ccmceming health except section 15, 
which requires a fireman, examiner or deputjr to obtain every five years a 
certificate from a duly qualified medical practitioner or from an Approved 
School, Institution or Authority to the efrect that his eyesight and hearmg are 
such as to enable him to carry out his duties efficiently. 

Section 80 deals amongst other matters with the notification to die inspectorate ot 
any acadent involving loss of life, fracture of the head or of any limb or any ditlocadon 
of a limb or any other serious personal injun. 

Under the General Regulaoons oi loth July, 1913, as amended up to August 1938, 
a workman is required by Regulation 29 to “ proce^ to the appointed place for first-aid 
treatment" if he should sustain “any personal injury causing him to absent himsdf 
from his work." Regulation 36 imposes on the manager the duty of investigating; 
carefully anything affecting the safety or health of persons in or about the mine. 

The Rescue Regulations, Part IV, ib, require every rescue worker to be examined 
every twelve months by a doctor who must satisfy himself that the worker is free from 
orgamc disease or weakness, tendency to fainting, chronic obstruction of the air 
passages, dyspnoea on light exertion, nystagmus, any marked degree of myopia or odier 
optical defects or disease or deafness. The worker must be of good physical develop- 
ment and mental alertness, and he must be capable of hard physical exertion for fifteen 
minutes without undue distress. 

Part V lays down that the breathing apparatus and smoke helmets used in rescue 
work shall be tested periodically, while the Eighth Schedule prescribes the attendance 
of a doctor at the mine as long as rescue prties arc at work, unless the Inspector, the 
manager and the miners’ representative consider that his attendance is not required. 
Every man on rescue work must be medically examined before undertaking a second 
spell of duty. 

Comprehensive regulations for first aid are in force by virtue of the Coal 
Mines General Regulations (First Aid) 1930 amended by Regulations I 937 » 
No. 548. 

At every mine where the total number of persons employed in any one 
shift exccctk one hundred, a first-aid room is required which muft not be 
used for any other purpose, must be adequately heated, lighted, and kqpt 
The room must Wve a floor space or not less than one hunched square 
fat, and the words “ First Ad " must be painted on the door. 

The first schedule gives the minimum equipment required: 

Equipment of Ficst-aid Room 

(e) A stxetcher and a table of convenient heig)u (about 2 j 4 feet), large eneag^ to 
stand the stretther on. 

(M A bench or chairs. 

A sink, with cold water and hot water readily availaUe. 

Soap, towels and a naU-brudt. 

A supply of suitable sterilised dressings, bandages and adhesive plaster. 

A «T»ffiy of tincture of iodine (2 per cent alcohdic solution) or other antiseptic 
by the Minister of Fud and Power, and of picric acid (i per cent aqucWis 
a&tkn), a botdc of eyedrom ^o. i). 

(g) Blankets ami hot-water homes. 
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(A) Sett spUats (4^ £eet, 3 £eet and i fool) mdi die necemiy triangular bandage* 
, liim, to^i^er wirii a tuwly of tpiint padding. 

(r) A (apply of dnnking ivattr and a botde of meat extract, coffee extraa or odicr 
stimulant, and a drinking vessd. 

(f) A tourniquet, sdsMrs, camd-hair bnuhes and lafety-pins. 

The first-aid room has to be placed under the charge of a qualified nurse 
or doctor or a person holding a certificate of proficiency in first aid, and the 
person in charge must be appointed in writing by the manag^cr. A record of 
aU cases treated at the first-aid room is required, and the minimum particulars 
to be entered are name of the person treated, the time and date of treatment, 
die nature of the injury or sickness and the name of the person undertaking 
the treatment. In mines in which the total number of persons employed in 
any one shift is less than one hundred, a “ suitable place ” must be provided 
“ under shelter at the surface of the mine where sick and injured persons can 
receive first-aid treatment and when necessary be protected from exposure 
until they can be removed in an ambulance.” The minimum equipment in 
such a case is prescribed in the Second Schedule : 

Equipment at Mines when a First-aid Room it not Provided 

I. A stretcher (with blankets and hot-water bottles). 

a. Sets of splints (4)4 feet, 3 feet and t foot) with the necessary triangular bandages 
for applying them, together with a supply of splint padding. 

3. A first-aid box containing at least: 

(a) A copy of the Fint-aid Leaflet issued by the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
(M.&Q. Form 99), 

(b) A sufficient supply of large and small sterilised dressings. 

(c) A sufficient supply of sterilised burn dressings. 

{d) A sufficient supply of sterilised cotton^wool in ^ oz. packets; and of adhesive 
plaster. 

(c) A supply of roller bandages. 

(/) A supply of tincture of iodine (2 per cent, alcoholic solution) or other andseptic 
approved by the Minister of Fuel and Power. 

(g) A bottle of meat extract, coffee extract or other sdmulant, and a drinking vesad. 

(A) A botde of eyedrops (No. i). 

(1) A tourniquet, scissors and safety-pins. 

Each first-aid box shall be marked with the words ** First Aid ” and nothing except 
appliances or requisites for first aid shall be kept in it. 

The persons or person in charge must be “ responsible ” and appmnted 
in writing by the manager; in all pits employing more than thir^ men 
undtfground, a “ sufficient number of those employed ” shall be first-aid men 
bolding certificates in proficiency — namely, in the proportion of one in 
lespect of every fifty persons employed at any one time in any di^ct of a 
fiieman, exammer or deputy; and not less than in the proportion one to 
every thirty persons employed elsewhere underground. 

If it can be shown that the necessary arrangements for training have been 
niuMie and reasonable efforts have been used to induce the workers to take w 
work and that nevertheless insufficient trained workers are avaiSdbte 
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to carry out the requl^ment, “ no bresKh . . . shall be deemed to have arisen/’ 

The list of first-aid men employed underground has to be kept posted up 
in the first-aid room or elsewhere at the surfiice of the mine. 

The provision of dressings is a complicated matter and the regulations 
dealing with their supply are quoted below : 

Dressings and antiseptic for use dierewitb underground shall be provided by the 
owner and distributed in one or bodi of die following ways or in such other way as the 
Minister of Fuel and Power may approve : 

(I) Each person employed underground shall carry with him a hrst-aid outfit con- 
sisting of one large sterilised dressing, one small dressing and an ampoule of tincture 
of iodine (2 Mr cent, alcoholic solution) or other antiseptic approved by the Minister 
of Fuel and Power. This outfit shall be securely packed to protect it against damage, 
dirt and wet. 

(II) Each first-aid man employed underground m pursuance erf Regulation 7 shall 
be provided with, and shall keep readily available underground, a first-aid box con- 
taining the articles prescribed in the Third Schedule of these Regulations. 

(ill) Every first-aid outfit and first-aid box provided in pursuance of this Regulation 
shall be taken to the surface at the end of the shift by the person in charge of it and 
shall there be examined and, when necessary, replemshed by the person in charge of 
the first-aid room, or other competent person appointed in writing by the manager. 
The first-aid box ^all contain at least : 

(a) A sufficient number (not less than three) of large sterilised dressings. 

(t) A sufficient number (not less than six) of small sterilised dressings. 

(c) A sufficient number of large sterilised bum dressings. 

(d) A sufficient number (not less than three) of ampoules of iodine (2 per cent, 
alcoholic solution) or other antiseptic approved by the Minister of Fuel and Power. 

" Each box shall be marked with the words “First Aid,” and nothing except 
appliances or requintes for first aid diall be kept in it 

Certain other equipment is also required as indicated below : 

The following equipment shall be provided by the owner and maintained at oon- 
venient places underground throughout the mine, to be known as first-aid stations : 

(1) Suitable stretchers. (Stretchers kept in wet or damp places shall be constructed 
of rot-proof or rust-proof materials.) 

(ii) Sets of splints (4^ feet, 3 feet and 1 foot) and, kept witii them, the necessary 
triangular bandages for applying them. 

(iii) A tourniquet. 

(iv) A sufficient supply erf sterilised bum dressings (where first-aid outfits are rdfied 
upon exdunvely). 

It «l<ali be die duty <rf the first-aid men employed tmdereround to see that the eqidp- 
n i i»n t specified in this Regulation is kept in good order, and that it is repkniriied wfam 
necessary. 

A proper motor-ambulance service is required so that a sufficient number 
ol motor unbulances with drivers are in constant readiness and stationed at 
a base not more than ten miles by road from tiie mine, unless otibter arrange- 
ments arc sanctioned by the Divisional Inspector of Mines {see page 27a). 

Where the cage by means of whidi injured persons are nused £com 
uod»ground docs not allow of a stretcher being laid flat^ or where a cage 
is itot fffffd, and at every sinking f»t, a suitable jadbrt or attachmcni to 
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immunise disccHnlort and prevent aggravation of an injury shall be prowd^. 
The accommodation, equipment and material, and the working of the 
or^misation for first-aid and ambulance work are to be inspected cv^ nx 
months by the manager or a qualified person appointed by him, and if any 
defects are found they are to be remedied forthwith. 

Material which is lost from, or damage which occurs to, first-aid material 
is considered to be due to the neglect of the person in charge of it unless he 
proves fbar the loss or damag e was due to no fault of his own and that notice 
was immediately given about it to some responsible official. 

The RaHways Acts.— The Minister of Transport has power to interfere 
if hours of work are too long or if intervals of rest arc insufficient or if rclicfi 
is not arranged for Sundays. A schedule of hours is required from the Com- 
panies. Accidents, fatal or otherwise, have to be notified to the hhnistry of 
Transport. S tandar d Regulations governing eyesight tests for Railway Ser- 
vants arc laid down, however, by the Board of Trade. 

The Merchant Shipping Practically nothing concerning the health 

of those employed is contained in these Acts except Public Health measures 
rifflin g with matters such as quarantine. 

The Metalliferous Mines Regulations Act iSyz . — The first eighteen 
sections of this Act deal with the employment of women, young persons and 
children. Broadly, women must not be employed underground ^d no youM 
person under the age of sixteen. Cloak-room accommodation is prescribed, 
and the procedure in case of accidents is detailed. 

The Quarries Act 18^4.— The Quarries Act of 1894 applies to every place 
(not being a min e) in which persons work in getting slate, stone, coprolitcs or 
other minerals and any part of which is more than twenty feet deep. The 
Inspectors under the Metalliferous Mines Regulations Acts 1872 and 1875 sre 
also Inspectors under the Quarries Act. There is very little concerning 
Welfare in this Act, and indeed the only medical regulation is that a first-aid 
box shall be provided in which is a copy of Form M. & Q. No. 99, giving 
instructions for the first-aid treatment of minor injuries. The instructions 
state that “ All cases of injury, however unimportant, should whenever pos- 
sible, be attended to by a Qualified First Aid Man ”... but goes on “If, 
ever, a qualified first aid man is not at hand, or if to send for him would 
cause delay, the treatment recommended below may be carried out.” Instruc- 
tion is then given for the treatment of (i) scratches or slight wounds, (2) burns 
or scalds, foreign bodies in the eye. It is emphasised that in all cases of 
severe injury, a doctor should be sent for at once. 

first-aid boxes are to be stocked according to the Regulations for 
those in toal mines, and reference should be made to page 300, where a noto 


of these contents is given. 

Transport Act rpjo. — ^Drivers of motor vehicles are not allowed to drive 
iac Stay continuous period of more than five and a half hours or for continiioits 
perioiu amounting m the aj^egate to mme than eleven hours in any period ai 
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^enty-Ioiv hours, so that at least ten consecutive hours fwr rest are allowed 
in any {xriod of twenty-four hours. 

National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act 1^6 . — ^This Act has taken 
the place of the Workmen’s Compensation Act and came into force in July 
1940. The fundamental difference between the two Acts is that, whereas the 
older Act placed the responsibility for payment of compensation on the em- 
ployer, the newer Act provides for payment as a part of a social insurance to 
the ^ds of which both employer and employee contribute. The benefits to 
be given under the National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act 1946 will be 
assessed in an entirely different manner to those payable im^r the Worknaen’s 
Compensation Act 1925, and will bear no relation to the amount (rf the work- 
man’s earnings, thus : 

“ Injuira Benefit ” is to be paid in respect of any day on which die worker was in- 
capable of work during the injury benefit period which is tme hundred and fiftynsix 
days excluding Sundays from the day of accident. 

“ Disablement Benefit ” is payable if an insured person has 

(a) permanent loss of physical or mental faculty;! amounting to not less 
ip) substantial loss of physical or mental faculty./ than 3o per cent 

In making the assessment, all disabilities are to be taken into account, the 
criterion being a person of the same age and sex whose physical and mental 
conditions are normal. Previously existing disease or congenital defects are 
also to be considered, and “ loss of personableness ” is to regarded as loss 
of physical faculty. 

If the degree of disablement is assessed at less than 20 per cent., a “ dis- 
ablement gratuity ” is paid which must not exceed /lOO and may be paid in 
instalments. If, on the other hand, the degree of msablement is assessed at 
more than 20 per cent., a “ disablement pension ” is paid for the period of 
time during wnich the claimant has sufiered and may be expected to su£^. 
A “ disablement pension ” may be awarded on a provisional assessment wHch, 
of course, is subject to review. 

The weekly cate of a disablement pension shall be increased by twenw (hillings, 
if, as the result of the relevant loss of faculty, the beneficiary is incapaUe of work and 
likely to remain permanendy so incapable. 

Provi^ dhat, for any period during which the beneficiary is under the age of 
eighteen and not for the time being endued under the following provisions of diis Act 
to an increase of ^e pension in respect of a child or adult dqxndant, the increase 
under lUs section dull be ten shillings. 

The weekly rate of injury benefit shall be increased by sixteen shillings for any 
period during which: 

(a) the beneficiary is residing with or is wholly or mainly maintaining his wife; 
{b) the beneficiary is wholly or mainly maintaming her husband who is incapi^ 
of sdf suuxMt; 

(e) the bendciary has residing with him and is whdly or mainly munttining 
any such odier relative as may be prescribed, bring a rdattve in rdation «» 
whom mch further conditions as may be prescribed are fulfilled; or 
(d) person (not being a child) has the care a child or diilthen of 
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the bendkiary’s fanulvi or of a child or childbeo treated as inch for die porpo^ ot 
die last foKgcuag section, being a person in rdbidon to whom such further conditions 
as may be prescribed are fulfilled. 

If a person is permanently incapacitated, an increase of j[i per week may be 
made; if he is totally disabled and requires constant attendance, an allowance 
up to a further per week may be given, provided the insured person is not 
an in-paticnt in hospital. If a worker is incapable of following his own 
employment or equivalent, he is allowed an extra iir. 3d. per week. 

The assessment of the degree of disability present is to be made by a. 
medical board appointed by the Minister which is to consist of not less thani 
two members, of whom one is to act as chairman. The Minister may \ 
arrange that any medical board appointed by any Government Department ' 
may act as a medical board under the Act. 

If a claimant consents, a single practitioner may be appointed to decide on 
cases of “ temporary assessment ” which shall be made for a period not longer 
than three months, although there is power to make regulations concerning 
this matter. If a claimant or the Ministry is not satisfied with the assess- 
ment, whether decided by a Board or by a single practitioner, the case may be 
taken to a Medical Appeal Tribunal which is appointed by the Minister and 
consists of a chairman and two other doctors. 

If fresh circumstances arise by reason of which substantial injustice is 
likely to occur, decisions may be reviewed, but only by permission of the 
Medical Appeal Tribunal, if a permanent assessment was made less dian 
five years previously or a provisional assessment less than six months before. 

Regulations may provide that a medical practitioner may be called upon 
to examine and report on any question arising for decision by the Minister 
or Medical Appeal Tribunal. 

Medical questions are decided in the manner already indicated, but me 
Act also contains provision for the appointment of an Industrial Injuries 
Commissioner to ocal with the legal aspects of appeals, as well as a Local 
Appeals Tribunal composed of equal numbers or employers and insured 
persons sitting under an independent chairman. Regulations are ravisaged 
m this connection to allow of the appointment of a medical practitioner as 
assessor to Local Appeals Tribimals. 

Claims arc to be made to an official entitled the Insurance Officer, who 
has the responability of accepting or rejecti^ them, although he can refer 
a claim if he wishes to the Local Appeal '^bunal, to which usually the 
dmmant can also appeal if dissatisfied. In most circumstances, a case can be 
taken to the Commissioner by either party within a time limit of three 
nKHBths. 

An insured person can ask for a declaration as to whether w accident 
was an industrial accident even if he makes no claixn, but the Tribumd may 
lehoe to give such a declaration if it is not necessary to a claim. 

An employer is required to take reasonable stqps to investigate any aeddtitt 
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iratified to him in writing by an enmloyee, or perscm acting £or him, as having 
risM du^g the employment If the cmph^er is unable to reconcile die 
notice with the facts as found by him, he must record the circumstances so 
found. 

An employer must furnish within a reasonable time information called 
for by any officer of the Ministry of National Insurance regarding: 

(а) any acddcnt or alleged accident for which benefit may be payable to, or in respect 

the death of, an employee. 

(б) the nature and circumstances of emplmnncnt of anyone found or claiming to be 
suffering from or to have died from an industrial disease. 

An owner or the occupier (being an employer) of any mine or premises 
to which any of the provisions of the Factories Act 1937 and/or 1948, apply, 
and every employer by whom ten or more persons are normally employed at 
the same time on or altout the same premises in connection with the employer’s 
trade or business, is required to keep readily accessible an accident booK in the 
form approved by the Minister. 

The purpose of this arrangement is to facilitate the giving of notice of 
accidents by injured persons, and an entry in the book by an injured person or 
by someone acting on his behalf is to be regarded as sufficient notice to die 
employer of the accident for the purposes of the Industrial Injuries (Claims 
and Payments) Regulations 1948. It notice is given by letter or otherwiK 
than by an entry in the accident book, it should give the same particulars as 
are provided for by the headings of the accident book, i.e. : 

(a) the full name, address and occupation of die injured person; 

(if) the date and time of the accident; 

(c) die place where die accident happened; 

(a) the cause and nature of the injury; 

(e) the name, address and occupadon of the person giving the notice, if other than the 
injured person. 

Insured Persons are also required to carry out the instructions of the medical practi- 
tioner attending them and to conform to any mher rules of behaviour which may be 
laid down. 

Where an accident book in the form prescribed under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts is kept by an employer, it is not necessary to obtain a book 
of the new kind until me existing book is completed. All accident books 
must be preserved for one year from the date of the last entry. 

Hie msured person on his part must submit himself to medical examina- 
tion or assessment as required and he must also submit to appropriate medical 
treatment. He must also attend a vocational training or r^bilitation course 
if considered necessary for his recovery. 

Diseases due to occupation are cdled “ prescribed diseases ” and are de- 
fined as those in which the cause, incidence or any <Mher drcomstances can 
be considered as a risk of the employee’s occupation and imt as a risk camm<m 
to everyone. Even in the absence of special circumstances, diseases which can 
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be or even presumed with reascmabie certainty to be due to die 

nadire of the work done can be regvded as “ prescribed diseases.” 
prescribed diseases at present are as indicated below : 

list of Prescribed Diseases (exduditig Ptteumoooaiosis and Byssinosis) 

Pmsomng by: Any occupation inpoltnng: 

U Lead .... The use or handling of» or exposure to the fumes, dust or 

vapour of, lead or a compound of lead, or a substance 
containing lead. 

2. Manganese . The use or handling of, or exposure to the fumes, dust or 

vapour of, manganese or a compound of manganese, or a ^ 
substance containing manganese. \ 

3. Phosphorus . . . The use or handling of, or exposure to the fumes, dust or \ 

vapour of, phosphorus or a compound of phosphorus, or 
a substance containing phosphorus. ^ 

4. Arsenic .... The use or handling ot, or exposure to the fumes, dust or 

vapour of, arsenic or a compound of arsenic, or a substance 
containing arsenic. 

5. Mercury . . • The use or handling of, or exposure to the fumes, dust or 

vapour of, mercury or a compound of mercury or a sub- 
stance containing mercury. 

6. Carbon bisulphide • The use or handling of, or exposure to the fumes or vapour 

of, carbon bisulphide or a compound of carbon bisulphide, 
or a substance containing carbon bisulphide. 

7. Benzene or a homologue The use or handling of, or exposure to the fumes of, or 

vapour containing, benzene or any of its homologues. 

8. A nitro- or amido-deriv- The use or handling of, or exposure to the fumes of, or 

ative of benzene or of a vapour containing, a nitro- or amido-derivative of benzene 

homologue of benzene or of a homologue of benzene. 

9. Dinitrophenol or a The use or handling of, or exposure to the fumes of, or 

homologue . . . vapour containing, dinitrophenol or any of its homologues. 

10. Tetrachlorethane . . The use or handling of, or exposure to the fumes of, or 

vapour containing, tetrachlorethane. 

1 1. Tri-cresyl phosphate . The use or handling of, or exposure to the fumes of, or 

vapour containing, tri<resyl pnosphate. 

12. Tii-phenyl phosphate . The use or handling of, or exposure to the fumes of, or dust 

vapour containing, tri-phenyl phosphate. 

13. Dietfaylene dioxide The use or handling or, or exposure to the fumes of, or 

(dtoxan) . . . vapour containing, diethylene dioxide ^icnan). 

14. Methyl bromide . . The use or handling of, or exposure to the fumes of, or 

vapour containing, mediyl bromide. 

15. Chlorinated naphdialene The use or handling of, or exposure to die fumes of, or 
(excluding the condidon dust or vapour containing, dhlorinated naphthalene, 
known as chl<M‘*acoe) . 

16. Nickel caibonyl • Exposure to nickel carbonyl gas. 

17. Nitrous fumes . The use or handling of nitric add or exposure to nitioiis 

fumes. 

Gonioiiia Kasnasii (Afri-The manipulation of Gonioma Kamasst or amy process in or 
can boxwood) . inddental to the manufacture of artides therefram. 

19. Anthrax . . The handling of wool, hair, biisdes, hides or skins or other 

animal products or residues, or contact with animab in* 
fcctcd with anthrax. 
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20. Glanders , . . Contact with cauinc animals or thdr carcases. 

22. Infection by Leptospira Work in rat-inmted places, 
kterohaemorrhapse 

22. Ankylostomiasis . . Work in or about a mine. 

^ 3 * W Ulceration of the \ 
corneal surface of the I 


eye 

(b) localised new growth 
of the skin, papillo' 
matous or keratotic 
(c) epitheliomatous can- 
cer or ulceration of 
the skin, 

due in any case to tar, 
pitch, bitumen, mineral 
oil (including paraffin), 
soot or any compound, 
product, or residue of 
any of these substances 
24. (a) Chrome ulceration 


(^) Inflammation or ul- 
ceration of the skin 
or of the mucous 
membrane of the 
upper respiratory pas- 
sages or mouth pas- 
sages produced by 
dust, liquid, etc., or 
vapour (including the 
condition known as 
chlor-acne but exclud- 
mg chrome ulcera- 
tion) .... 
25. Inflammation, ulceradtm 
or malignant disease of 
the skin or subcutan- 
eous tissues or of the 
bones, leukaemia, or 
anstmia of the aplastic 
type, due to X-rays, 
ionising particles, 
radium or other radio- 
active substance; or in- 
flammation of the skin 
due to otiier forms of 
radGkint energy . 
a6. Catatact piMuced by 
exposure to the glare or, 
or rays £rom> molten 
dbum or molten or red- 
hot metal 


The use or handling of, or exposure to, tar, pitch, bitumen, 
mineral oil (including paraffin), soot or any compound, 
product, or residue of any of these substances. 


The use or handling of chromic add, chromate or bichro- 
mate of ammonium, potassium, soffium or zinc, or any 
preparation or solution containing any of diese substances. 
Exposure to dust, liquid or vapour. 


Exposure to X-rays, ionising partides, radium or other radio 
active substance or other forms of radiant energy. 


Frequent or prolonged exposuie to the ^are or rays from, 
molten glass or molten or red-hot metal. 
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27. Compressed-air illoeis . 

28. Telegraphist's Cramp • 

29. Writer’s Cramp . 

30. Twister’a Cramp . 

31. Subcutaneous crilulids 
oi the hand (Beat hand) 

32* Subcutaneous cellulids 
cxr acute bursitis ansing 
at or about the knee 
(Beat knee) . 

33. Subcutaneous cellulids 
or acute bursitis arising 
at or about the elbow 
(Beat elbow) 

34* Inflammation of the 
synovial lining of the 
wrist joint and tendon 
sheaths 


Subjection to compressed air. 

The use of tnone key tek^aphic instruments for prolonged 
periods. 

Hand'writing for predonged periods. 

The twisting of cotton or woollen (including worsted) yam. 
Manual labour causing severe or prdbnged friction or pres- 
sure on the hand. 

Manual labour causing severe or prolonged friotion or pres 


Manual labour causing severe or prolonged friction or pres 

«««••« ftp a»lK/\ur 


Manual labour, or frequent or repeated movements of the 

li% A M J 


«•« « wvsrswk 


As in the Workmen’s Compensation Act 1925, the right to benefit from 
a disease which is a personal injury by accident is established. The benefit 
and the procedure for obtaining it are the same in respect of disease as oi 
accident, but regulations may lay down what diseases are to be attributed tc 
occupation and a specified duration of employment may also be required. 
Medical Boards appointed under the A:t will undertake, in addition to the 
assessment of injury, the assessment for certain kinds of disease, and provisior 
is also made by the Act for payment of members of these Boards. Tuber 
culosis associated with pneumoconiosis is regarded as being due to th< 
pneumoconiosis. Medicd examination of those engaged in occupations ir 
which pneumoconiosis is a prescribed disease may be required at entry, aa 
txm jperiodic routine re-examinations. Power is given to suspend workert 
suffering from pneumoconiosis or tuberculosis from employment in pre 
scribed occupations, or, if found unsuitable on pre-employment examiiution, 
to prohibit such persons from engaging in work in such prescribed occupa- 
tions. 

A clause also provides that no benefit is payable if a worker will no’ 
submit himself to examination as required. Employers must provide fadli 
des for examination and must not employ a person suspended from work b) 
a Medical Board, or who has not been examined before entering employmeni 
in a prescribed occupation. Notice must be given when a prescribed in 
dustry is begun. Benefit for byssinosis is only payable to men who arc totally 
ift ^ p^tated. Pneumoconiosis is defined as meaning fibroris of die longi 
doe 10 ad)est08, silica or other dust. 

^cotis, ati>estosi8 and coal-miners’ pneumoconiotis, as wdl as h)n$inorii 
are dealt vrith under special schemes, smular to those establuhed under du 
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Workmen’s Compensation Act, namdy: 

The Metal Grinding Industries (Silicosis) Scheme 
The Various Industries (Silicosis) Scheme s^jt. 

The Asbestos Industries (Asbestosis) Scheme rpj/. 

The Refractories Industries (Silicosis) Scheme /pjfr. 

The Sand Stone Industries (Silicosis) Scheme t^jt. 

The Coal Mining Industry (Pneumoconiosis) Compenst^on Scheme 

'94i- 

The Pneumoconiosis (Benefits) Scheme /94J. 


Broadly, it is necessary for every newly engaged workman in these indus- 
tries to submit himself for medical examination by the Silicosis Medical Board, 
unless he has been examined under a scheme during the previous twelve 
months. 

Claims for compensation for silicosis, asbestosis and pneumoconiosis are also 
dealt with by the Silicosis Medical Board, which can reject a claim, or certify 
partial or total disablement. The decision of the Board is final and there is 
no appeal from it; moreover, those in respect of whom certificates are issued 
arc required to undergo a periodic rc-cxamination, which may include radio- 
graphy of the lungs, as does the examination carried out in the first instance. 

Workmen claiming to be suffenng from silicosis, asbestosis or some 
other form of pneumoconiosis arc submitted to X-ray of the chest and 
examination by a Board of two or three doctors with special experience dE 
these conditions. 

In order to make a claim the workman must have been employed at some 
fimr since July 4th, 1948, in one of the occupations given in the Ministry’s 
ofiicial leaflet N. 13. 

The benefits for these conditions vary according to the amoum or disable- 
ment, the basic rate being 45r. per week for 100 per cent, disablement, and pro- 
portional amounts down to 4s. 6d. per week for a 10 per cent, disablement. 

In certrin processes in the refractories, sandstone, asbestos and pottery 
industries, it has been the practice, under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts* 
to have initial and periodical medical examinations. These will be conrinued 
under the National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act. A worker who is 
found on examination to be suffering from tuberculous or pneumoroniosis 
may be suspended. If he has pneumoconiosis, he will be advised to make a 
for disablement benefit at a local National Insurance Office. 


Provision is made for the setting up of an Industrial Injuries Advisory 
Council The Minister may make arrangements in order to ensure that 
those eritided to disablement benefit take full advarittK of vocadon£ t^ 
ing rehabilitation and sheltered employment provided under the Disabled 
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Ponoiu' Act Any fees required for this purpose may be paid <m bdhalf of 
tbe inst^ Person. 

Artificial limbs can be provided free or at a reduced cost for those needing 
ihem. Compensation unoer the Workmen’s Compensation Acts must con- 
tinue m be paid for cases occurring before the “ apj^inted day.” 

It should be specially noted that claims at Common Law by workers in 
receipt of benefit under the Act arc permitted and for that reason if for no 
otiier all statutory requirements must be rigidly enforced. It should alap 
be remonbered that the doctrine of common employment is no longer vali^ 
and that is an additional reason for care on the part of the employer whq 
must make sure that his workers arc properly trained and understand thcir| 
duties. 

Disabled Persons' Employment Act . — “ Disabled person ” means a person 
who on account of injury, disease or congenital deformity is substantially 
handicapped in obtaining or keeping employment or in undertaking work on 
his own account of a kind which apart feom that injury, disease or deformity 
would be suited to his age, experience and qualifications. Disease includes a 
physical or mental condition arising from the imperfect development of any 
or^n. 

Vocational training courses can be provided by the Minister or by others, 
for the training of Disabled Persons not under the age of eighteen. Pay- 
ments may be made to persons attending such courses which include travel- 
ling expenses but are not necessarily Umited to them. The expenses of 
courses are to be met by the Minister. The Act provides for a Register of 
Disabled Persons to be established, to which persons suffering from an obvious 
disability likely to last at least six months arc automatically admitted. If 
there is doubt m the case, the matter is referred to the District Advisory Com- 
mittee which, with the help of its specially appointed medical member, makes 
recommendations to the Minister. Under the Act a National Advisory 
Council consisting of thirty members has been appointed. 

Pensioners of the 1914-18 war are in general admitted to the Register, 
but if doubt should arise in any case, the matter is referred to the Minister 
Pensions or the Minister of War Transport. Certain people are disquali- 
fied from admission to the Register — namely, those under the school-leaving 
age, those not ordinarily resident in Great Britain (unless they served during 
tiie war in the Armed Forces), those failing to attend a Vocation or Trauning 
or Rehabilitation Course if recommended to do so, and habitual bad charac- 

tCJTS* 

the name of a registered Disabled Person is to be retained on the Register 
lor as Icmg as may be decided by the Minister, except in the case of pensioners 
of the 1914-18 war who remain on the Register as long as they are entided 
to a pension. The names of Pensioners of the 1914-18 war wnose pensions 
are discontinued can be retamed on the Register long enough for them to 
have an opportunity to apply for re-registration. Persons whose term of 
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ifisid^inent is drawing to a close can re-reg^ster (ji accepted) before txfkty 
date. Employers of more than twenty persons must give employment to dbe 
required quota of Disabled Persons or ulot vacandes lor them as they occur. 
No person other than a Disabled Person must be engaged if by so doing the 
quota is not filled. An exception is made in the case of a person whom the 
employer is obliged to take back into his service, e.g. a returning ex-Service 
man, ud in cases in respect of which a special permit has been obtained from 
the Ministrv. An employer must not oismiss a Disabled Person, unless he 
has reasonable cause, if by so doing the number of Disabled Persons enmloyed 
would fall below the quota or which would reduce the number of those 
employed to less than twenty. It is laid down that prosecution vdll nc^ be 
carriea out without previous reference to the District Advisory Committee 
who report on the matter to the Minister after having heard the Employer’s 
side of the case. The employer’s quota is determined on a standard per- 
centage applicable to all Industry (at present 3 per cent), and on a sp<xial 
percentage which is higher or lower as the case may be in certain traaes or 
branches of Industry. 

By designated employment is meant certun types of work which are 
reserved for Disabled Persons only. When a vacancy occurs in these occupa- 
tions, the position must be filled by a Disabled Person. Such persons do not 
count towards the employer’s quota. If the employer considers that he can' 
not conform to these requirements, he can make application to the District 
Committee for special consideration. If his application is supported, then 
either the standard or the special percentage can be reduced for a peru^ not 
longer than twelve months in duration. 

If no suitable Disabled Person is available, an employer can apply to dlie 
Minister for a permit to employ an able-bodied person, but such a permit may 
have conditions attached to it. If a permit is refused, the emj^oyer can take 
the matter to the District Advisory Comminee. Records of tne Disablol 
Persons necessary to complete the employer’s quota, and, in addition, cl the 
Disabled Persons engaged in designated employment are to be kept by 
en^loyers. Such records will be regarded as sufficient if the names of 
Disabled Persons are specially indicated in the ordinary Wages Book. 
Sheltered empbyment or work on their own account under spedal conditioos 
can be provioed for those registered persons who are too seriously disabled to 
oqmpete in the normal labour market 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 
By W. J. S. Graham 

HISTORICAL REVIEW 

Factoky iesslation first appeared on the Statute Books in 1802 when the 
Health ana Morals of Apprentices Act was passed. From then on, many 
Acts have been passed cuiminatmjf with the sixteenth Factories Act of 1948. 

Throu^out, stress has been placed on the health side, and the original 
Acts statec that work-rooms were to be limewashed twice a year. A proper 
supply of fresh air had to be ensured by the provision of a sufficient number of 
windows in the work-rooms, hours were to be shortened, suitable clothing 
provided to the apprentices, and where infectious diseases were noticed the 
employer could be required to call in medical assistance. These Regulations 
only applied to apprentices, and their consequent limitation was considerable. 
However limitecl their application might have been, their effectiveness was 
considerably smaller, probably due to the fact that there was no proper or 
effective system of inspection. 

The subsequent Acts of 1833 and 1844 made no important chanm in die 
Health Regulations, although the system of inspection was improved. 

The 1833 Act did not mention ventilation at all, but one of the early 
Inspectors observed that “ the air in many mills is in a very offensive state ’’ 
and he suggested that the Regulations should be amended. However, a 
number years passed before anything was done to improve either ventila- 
timi or sanitation. 

In 1864, as a result of medical pressure, the Factories Acts Extension Act 
was passed which scheduled certain trades as unhealthy, and required every 
&etory to which the Act applied to be ventilated so as to render narmless, so 
far as was practicable, any dust, gases or other impurities general in the 
process or manu&cture, that might be injurious to health. 

Overcrowding was still, however, prevalent, and it was not until 1895 that 
a minimum space^ of 250 cubic feet per person was laid down as a legal 
requirement. This figure stood until 1937, when it was raised to 400 cumc 
feet per person. Certain trades had, however, been required to provide 
conaderaoly more than the 400 cubic feet for many years. 

It was early realised that air space does not of itself mean ventilation; it is 
only a necessary provision which renders ventilation possible. The Factory 
Department recommend that there should be approximately four changes 
per hour, i.e. 1,700 cubic feet of fresh air per person per hour. 
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The Factories Act 1895 required diat in every facto^ or wotkdiM 
adequate measures diouU be uken for securing and maintaining a reasonabte 
ttenperatuie. Although neariy a century had elapsed rince the first foctwy 
kgisladon had been passed, even at this bte period no minimum temperature 
was specified and considerable difficulty was found by the Factory Inspectors 
when they attempted to enforce the provisions of the section of the Act. 
Subsequently, the 1901 Factory and Workshop Act attempted to improve 
the previous legislation by stating that “ in every factoiro and workshop, 
adequate measures must be taken for securing and maintaining a reasonable 
temperature in each room in which any person is employed; but the measures 
so taken must not interfere with the purity of the air of any room in which 
any person is employed.” The reason for the last portion of this regulation 
was that one Factory Inspector had found that through the constant Wning 
of naked gas jets to warm the room the air had become foul and unwhole- 
some, and when a prosecution was proceeded with, the magistrates dismissed 
the case on the grounds that the 1895 Act only required a reasonable tempera- 
ture and not one which was wholesome. 

Except in the case of the cotton-cloth industry, legislation which specified 
what a reasonable temperature was did not appear until the Act of 1937 was 
passed. This stated that a temperature of 60” F. had to be maintained after 
the first hour in all work-rooms in which a substantial proportion of the work 
was done sitting and did not involve serious physical effort. 

Little provision was made as regards lighting until the 1937 Act which 
enabled the Secretary of State to make Regulations setting forth ^e minimum 
standards of lighting for factories. 

Although me Act of 1802 required walls of certain factories to be lime- 
washed twice per annum, this period has been reduced as time progressed. 
Other methods have since been evolved for keeping walls clean and Fsteteries 
Acts have been amended accordingly. 

The Act now requires the removal of dirt and refuse daily and the 
cleaning of work-room floors at least once in every week. Similarly, sanitary 
conveniences did not appear in legislation until the close of the ninetemm 
Mntury, and even then the standard was low. One of the troubles that aioae 
was that the 1895 Act did not apply to all foctories, but only to diOM in 
which the Public Health Acts aid not apply. This caused conadaable 
confusion, as the several authorities involvca all made their own stmdards. 

In 1937, the new Factories Act was applied to the whole of the country 
as regards sanitary conveniences, and it was thus possible to introduce a 
uniform standard. 

Although nowadays new Factory Acts are not introduted at sudi foe- 
iMtent intervals, the Secretary of State has conaderable powers undo* ihe 1937 
Act and certain of the earlier Acts which enable him to bring in Rr^lationa 
which deal with any special dangers or improvements whid are necessary 
fiortiteKiletyihealriiorwelforeof emjdoyeetmiadunry. Thme RegulatioMt 
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bfktf 4 eiult which an ptibUshed in du Ministry of tabonr GazettCt haiw 
'the none effect ai a re^rarong dP a particular section of the Act, and by thia 
means it is possible for the Minister to keep the majori^ of the Act up to date, 
notwithstanding changes in methods of production during the years which 
have elapsed since its pssine. 

It wul be realised from me short summair that has been mven above that 
Industrial Legislation does tend to lag behino progressive weuare knowled^ 
and the lead for new legislation is generally taken from the practice of me 
more progressive industrial companies. In this respect, one can draw 
attention to die fact that, at the present moment, legislation does not, except 
in a few cases, specify what is “adequate” for washing facilities. Here, 
however, progressive firms have laid down their own standards, and it is 
probable tlUt if the standards mentioned later are adhered to, it will be found 
that they will remain in advance of any new legislative requirements for many 
years to come. This apparent slowness on the part of the central Government 
is understandable when one realises that the Factories Acts requirements are 
merely minimum standards. They are laid down to cater for those who have 
done uttle, if anything, as well as for those who have progressed far as regards 
industrial welhure for many decades. 

It is rare to find that the welfare facilities required in order to comply with 
the Act are onerous. At times they may appear to be difficult because of the 
hict that certain employees seem to delight in destroying any equipment 
provided. This regrettable tendency is, to say the least, very disconcerting 
and hampers the efforts of the Welfare Officer when he applies to his Manage- 
ment for further facilities. It must be realised, however, that in very many 
cases litde provirion has been made until recent years for any real welfare 
hidlities and, therefore, a long time will necessarily elapse before all employees 
treat them with proper respect. 

What can be done to overcome this tendency to misuse, deface or destroy 
facilities provided? Firstly, the Act (under section 119) docs allow the 
Otxupier to proceed agadnst any person who misuses any appliance, con- 
venience, etc., provided in pursuance of the Act for securing the health, 
welfare or safety of the persons employed in the factory. 

It should be noted that the Act merely provides that a person can be 
prosecuted who wilfully destroys or interferes with any appliance, etc., which 
has been provided in accordance with the Act and, therefore, any welfare 
htcility which is additional to the Act’s requirements is not givor this meanire 
fff protection. 

Secondly, and definitely more effective, is the use of cemttnuous propa* 
gimda. In this respect it is advisable to A-aw the attention of die betteiv 
mijided^ employee to the facilities which have been damaged or ti« wised titA 
enlist his aid in attempting to prevent further abuses. 

Thirdly, when the installation of new facilities is being conridered, every 
aMeoogit must be made to purchase or install unbreakable and p 3 lEer*pnM(f 
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artide*. An instance diis b the Uqw(i<floap distributor which is often 
•Kden (X emp^ when soap is in short suwly. It must be admitted dut 
these, jmen with supposedly “ pilfcr-proof fittings, do not require great 
ingenuity to detach completely from their holders or to empty, and therefore 
consideration should be given to an alternative method of dis^ution. An 
instance of such an alternative method is a lather valve distributor widi the 
soap container kept locked and bolted to the wall. (See Washing Facilities 
Section.) 

Fotuthly, any fitting installed shoiild be of a type which requires the 
minimum of work to keep it clean and serviceable. 

With these points in mind, the modem Welfare Officer can his 
facilities. It is then his responsibili^ (a) to see that they are used for the 
purpose for which they were intended and (b) that they arc treated with 
req^t He will ultimately find that his workers will be able m enter the 
works wearing clothes similar to the office workers, they will be able to 
change into their working clothes and when they leave their work at die end 
of the day or shift they will again be able to change and present an appearance, 
from the cleanliness and doming angle, which corresponds with mat of du 
“ black-coated worker.” 

If he succeeds in this object he will probably break down some the 
dijecQon which appears to exist in the selection of manual work for dK 
younger generation. 

The work of such pioneer societies as the Industrial Welfare Sodety and 
the Institute of Personnel Management has led to the adoption of increased 
welfare fadlitics in industry. It is recommended that em^oyers shmild join 
the Industrial Welfare Society, which is a company organisation radier rhan 
an individual membership sodety. Personnel or Welfare Officen can ai^y 
for membership of the Institute of Personnel Management or the Insatute 
of Wdfare. 


SITING OF WELFARE BUILDING 

Tie layout of the welfare facilities in the factory is a subject which calls 
for considerable comment. It is impossible m state what is die “ideal** 
scheme, because with each separate works it may be necessary to evolve t 
layout which is suitable for that works and that works alone. WitluHit dotdb, 
one the best schemes is one which provides a central ** Uock ** at the 
entrance to the works, which enables employees to leave their street dodies in 
a locker, don their working dothes and proceed straigltt to die job. In dds 
central block there would be the necessaiy wadiing and doakroi»n fadlidei 
and it would be an easy matter to ensure tut aU diese fadtides were in a 
dean and hymenic state by the enmloyment of one or more male or lemale 
janiiort accesding to the amount m faolities provided. 

Unfortunatdy, in many works the fdants ate scattered over a wide atea 
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or in a multt'flm building, which necessitates eidier several or a large nutdier 
<bi welfare buildings. It cannot be exp^ed diat an employee will be 
jptpared to walk a hundred vards in his working clones in inclement 
weather. From the health angle, should a person be expected to leave a hot 
building such as a furnace plant and then walk in a chilly atmosphere scantily 
dad? In circumstances such as these, it will be necessary to provide individual 
fadlides such as locker and ablution rooms and lavatory accommodation at 
various points. 

Where this is to be done, every effort should be made to reach a standard y 
ratio of numbers of personnel to each welfare “ unit,” c.g. facilities should be \ 
allo^d for each seventy-five or one hundred persons in every block. (Where 
possible, the number of personnel should be increased.) The reason is that 
It is most uneconomical to have a large number of small welfare blocks cater- 
ing for five to thirty people, as they are both costly in the original capital 
ouday and in their maintenance and upkeep. 

Where this system of “ satdlitc ” welfare blocks is adopted, it is essential 
that their maintenance should come under a single control as it is easy for one 
person to lay down a standard of cleanliness for all the buildings, but it is most 
difficult if each of these blocks is the responsibility of an individual plant 
manager. To elaborate this point — ^if the standard as a whole is unsatis- 
factory, it would only be necessary to deal with one person, but where, as 
often najppens, there arc possibly upwards of twenty welfare blocks, each the 
responsibility of a separate plant manager, the variations observed are con- 
siderable. 

Good natural lighting with as many windows as possible is the ideal 
which should be aimed ror in the preliminary design of the block, with a 
minimum of six foot-candles for artificial lighting. 

With these a start, the building will achieve an air of cleanliness which 
cannot be obtained with poor lighting, however much effort is devoted 
to the upkeep of the building. It is necessary to labour this point, for unless 
the ori^al design is correct, it is imposriblc to ensure any improvement 
during the life of the building. 

The height of rooms should be from 9 to 12 feet with the lower 5 feet of 
the wall fimshed in terrazzo, in panels or in situ glazed bricks or tiles. It is 
derirable to use a finish of a colour other than white, to get away from tl» 
institution or hospital atmosphere. 

Where capital outlay is not limited, it is a good plan to continue die tiling 
to die cdling as it is considerably easier to maintain and painting costs are 
diminated, but it must be remembered that once the colour scheme has been 
decided upon, it cannot be altered. 

Ttere should be a fall in the floor in all rooms which are being washed 

JfL”^”**** i^rvals, of 3 to 3 inches in every 10 feet, towards the drain. 

Tlie ^ surface can be concrete, granolithic, or covered with bitufflen» 
«i|HMtt, hmueuffl w rubber. 
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T%e liormmta! and vertical an^ of all walk should be curved at floor* 
kvd to as to permit of easier cleamng. 

An even temperature should be naaintained» between 60 and F. 


CLEANLINESS OP THE FACTORY 


FACTORIES ACT, 1037. Section 1. 

The Act requires 

^ Every factory shall be kept in a clean $ute» and free from effluvia arising from any 
drain* sanitary convenience or nuisance* and without prejudice to the generality of the 
foregoing provision 

** (a) accumulations of dirt and refuse shall be removed daily by a suitable method 
from the floors and benches of work-rooms* and from the staircases and passages; 

“(A) the floor of every work-room shall be cleaned at least once in every week by 
washing or* if it is effective and suitable, by sweeping or other method; 

“ (c) all inside walls and partitions and all ceilings or tops of rooms* and all walls* 
•ides and tops of passages and staircases shall — 

** i. where they have a smooth impervious surface* at least once in every period of 
fourteen months be washed with hot water and soap or other suitable detergent or 
deaned by such other method as may be approved by ^e inspector of the district; 

**ii. where they are kept painted witn oil paint or varnished* be repaired or 
revarnished at least once in every period of seven years* and at least once in every 
period of fourteen months be wasned with hot water and soap or other suitable deter* 
gent or cleaned by such method as may be approved by the inspector of the district; 

*‘iii, in other cases be kept whitewashed or colour-washed* and the whitewashing 
or colour-washing shall be repeated at least once in every period of fourteen months; 
••Provided that- 


except where the inspector for the district in any case otherwise requires, the 
provisions of paragraph (r) or this section shall not apply to any factory where mechani* 
cal power is not used and less than ten persons are employed; and 

‘•ii, where it appears to the Secretary of State that in any class or description of 
factory or parts thereof any of the foregoing provisions of this section arc not required 


th|it class or description or shall apply as varied by the order. 


The first phrase of section i is an absolute requirement that every factory 
shall be kept in a clean state, and although certain of the folloMring subsectioni 
specify definite requirements as to the frequency with which certain operatiofis 
of cleaning shall be carried out, they do not minimise the force of the 
opening phrase. 

For instance, subsection ( 6 ) requires that the floor of every work^fomn 
diall be cleaned at least once in eoejy wee\ washing or some other suitable 
method It is quite possible to visualise a factory being in an unclean state 
although the provisions of subsection {b) arc carried out correctly* 

SuDsection {a) requires the removal of all accumulations of dirt and refuse^ 
a^ it is held that rmse includes portions of the material which has been 
dltacarded during the process it was undergoing in the workroom* The 
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mc^bod ai removal is left to the OccufHer, and in this connection die me ci 
'vacuum cleaners is of considerable importance. One of the troubles whi^ 
arise widi sweejang is that dirt is swept from one place and deponted in 
another. The very act of sweeping causes a dust which settles down as soon 
as the sweeper has passed. 

Vacuum systems can be of a permanent installation or of a portable type. 
Where there is a considerable amount of dust and dirt which has to be collected, 
a fixed installation is preferable as it can handle a much larger volume of 
material than the portable one. The disadvantages that occur with a fixed 
installadon are due to the long lengths of rubber hose that arc required and 
die upital outlay involved. The portable installation has great flexibility 
and will handle a considerable amount of refuse. With the various attach- 
ments that can be fitted to the hose-pipe it is possible to reach ledges and 
girders which would normally not be swept by the plant cleaners. 

Subsection (c) allows for varying cleansing treatments dependent on the 
surface of the walls or partitions, etc. 

(1) It allows for them to be cleaned by washing or other suitable method 
as may be approved by the Inspector of the District. 

(2) Whed; they arc painted with oil or varnish they still have to be washed 
or cleaned once in every fourteen months and repainted or revarnished once 
in every seven years, and there is a third type of finish — whitewashing or 
colour-washing— which has to be repeated at least once in every period dE 
fourteen monms. Details of compliance with these three provisions have to 
be entered in the General Register, together with the type of paint used 
and the name and makers of the paint. 

In connection with proviso (i), it should be pointed out diat if, for 
example, a unit heater was used and this was the only form of mechanical 
power in the factory, it would not necessarily make it a factory where 
mechanical power is used. 

An Order has been made under the Act and it is known as the Facmriea 
(Geanliness of Walls and Ceilings) Order, 1938 (S. R. & O. 1938, No. 487). 
This S. R. 6 i O. should be most carefully studied, as it is not, as may at first 
seem, a complete exemption for the named factories from the reqmrementt 
of paragr^h (e) (i) of the Act. This is, in fact, obvious, because the S. R. It O. 
says that paragraph (r) shall continue to apply : 

" (i) as respem fadnries or parts of factories speafied in Part A of die said Schedule, 
tt svork-rooms in which the amount of cubic space allowed for every person employed 
in the room is less than 500 cubic feet; 

"(ii) as resp^ factories or parts of factories specified m Part B (d the said Schedule^ 
So wwk-rooms in which the amount of cubic space allowed few every person employed 
in the room is less than 2,500 cubic feet; 

"(iii) to «igine>houaes, fitdng shops, messrooms, cloakrooms, lavatories, and sanitary 
oMlvaiiencet; and 

to sudi parts walls, tides and tops of paaiafes and ttalicasea aa are leas 
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In other words^ it is not pcmble for exemption to be claimed for iHi 
work-rooms in, for example, a orick and tile works, but only for those workr 
rooms in which the allowance of cubic space per person employed is 500 cubic 
feet or more. 

Therefore, it may mean that certain work-rooms, although normally 
exempted because of their size, require cleaning of the walls, etc., in accordance 
with section i of the Act Furthermore, lavatories, sanitary conveniences, 
mess-rooms, cloakrooms, etc., are not excluded. 

The listed exemptions are as follows : 

PART A 

** Blast furnaces. 

Iron mills. 

Copper mills. 

Stone, slate and marble works. 

Brick and tile works in which unglazed bricks or dies are made. 

Cement works. 

Chemical works. 

Gas works. 

The following parts of factories : 

Rooms used for the storage of articles in which no process is regularly carried oa 
** Parts in which dense steam is continuously evolved in the process. 

Parts in which pitch, tar, or like material is manufactured or is used to a substaa 
tial extent, except in a brush works. 

** The part of a glass factory known as the glass house. 

** Rooms in which graphite is manufactured or b used to a substantial extent in any 
process. 

** Parti in which coal, coke, oxide or iron, ochre, lime or stone is crushed or ground. 
** Parts of walls, partitions, ceilings, or tops of rooms which are at least ao feet 
above the floor. 

** C>ilings or tops of rooms in print works, bleach works, or dye works, with the 
exception 01 flmshing rooms or warehouses. 

•‘PART B 

“ Shipbuilding works. 

Gun factories. 

Engineering works. 

Electric generating or transforming stations. 

Frame dressing rooms of lace fectories. 

Foundries other than foundries in which brass casting b carried ofu 
Factories in which sugar is refined or manufactured. 

Coach and motor body works. 

Those parts of factories where unpainted or itovamiriied wood is mano- 
factored.** 

H>e Factories (Cleanliness of Walls and Ceilings) (Amendment) Otder. 
I<^S, S. R. & 0 . 1674, has as from the ist August 1948 narrowed the scope <al 
w idxive exemption as regards iron foundries, This Orda reads m thm^ 
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,in Part B of the First Schedule thereto there were substituted for the words 
'foundries other than foundries in which brass casting is carried on * ^ 
words * foundries not being iron foundries or foundries in which brass casting 
is carried on.* ’* 

The meaning of the term “ fitting shop ” in subsection (iii) of Section i 
of the Order means the normal maintenance shop in a works or factory. 

From the above, it will be realised that the amount of work necessary in 
order to comply with the Act is considerable, and whether it is possible for 
each individual plant in a works to carry out the requirements of the Act 
satisfactorily is a most contentious matter. 

In all probability the most suitable method will be one where there is a 
central cleaning squad who are responsible for cleaning not only the individual 
shops and plants but also the roadways and walkways inside the factory. 
All too often, each member of the supervisory staff has his/her own ideas of 
what is clean and what the Act requires, but unfortunately their ideas do not 
always comply with the Law’s requirements. 

Another frequent source of trouble is the division line between two shops 
or plants or, alternatively, the roadway adjacent to the plant. Material tends 
to accumulate at these points and is left there because it is the ‘'other 
person’s ” duty to clean that particular spot. If, however, the whole respon- 
stbili^ for cleaning both inside and outside shops and plants is given to one 
squad such problems do not arise. 

Where the actual cleaning or washing of floors is carried out, it is not 
necessary for the cleaners to get down on their hands and knees, as there arc 
mechanical scrubbers available, powered by electric motors. If there 
are adequate earthing precautions to prevent the user sustaining serious 
diock, they increase greatly the rapidity with which such work can be 
carried out. 

Where smallish areas have to be dealt with, a very suitable method is the 
employment of deck scrubbers or m<ms and mop buckets. These buckets are 
provided with a strainer on one half of the top of the bucket, which enables 
the mop to be wrung out speedily. 

Various types of proprietary preparations are available which can be placed 
on floon ana then swept up. In some cases these have a cleansing action, 
and in others they reduce the amount of dust in the atmosphere. Cheap 
materials for thb purpose are tea>leave$ or damp sawdust. 

Where roadways are concerned, it is advisable to detail a length of road 
or an^ area to a cleaner and have him patrol diis area with a trolley which 
contains two dust4>ins or containers in addition to his brooms and dioveis. 

Where considerable areas of road have to be kept clean a mechanically 
drawn revdving ^oom deals with this work very expeditiously. 

During the winter seamn it is advisable to be prepared to deal with sudden 
heavy htlls cl snow and, in this connection, dtere i^uld be a snpfdy of silt 
oommensuiate with the area which will have to be cleared. 
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OVERCROWDING 

FACTORIES ACT, 1957. Section x, 

The Act requires that: 

**(i) A factory shall not, while work is carried on, be so overcrowded as to cause 
risk of injury to the health of persons employed therein. 

**(2) Wttnout prejudice to the generality of the foregoing provision, a factory shall 
be deemed to be so overcrowded as aforesaid, if the number of persons employed at a 
time in any work-room is such that the amount of cubic space allowed for every person 
employed in the room is less than four hundred cubic fe^ 

** Provided that, if the Chief Inspector is satisfied that owing to the special condi- 
tions under which the work is carried on in any work-room in which explosive 
materials are manufactured or handled, the application of the provisions of this sub- 
section to that work-room would be inappropriate or unnecessary, he may by certificate 
except the work-room from those provisions subject to any conditions specified in the 
certificate. 

** (3) The Secretary of State may make regulations as respects any class or description 
of factory, or parts tnereof of any process, increasing the number of cubic feet which 
must under this section be allowed for every person employed in a work-room. 

** (4) In calculating, for the purposes or this section, tne amount of cubic space in 
any room, no space more than fourteen feet from the floor shall be taken into account, 
and, where a room contains a gallery, the gallery shall be treated for the purposes of 
this section as if it were partitioned off from the remainder of the room and formed a 
sepratc room. 

** (5) Unless the inspector for the district otherwise allows, there shall be posted in the 
work-room a notice specifying the number of persons who, having regara to the pro- 
vision of this section, may be employed in that room.** 

This Regulation includes a general provision somewhat similar to Regi^ 
lation One in so far that whilst it lays aown the minimum number of cubic 
feet of space that is required per person it also says that, notwithstanding the 
fact that 400 cubic feet or more are provided per employee, if the workroom 
is sdll overcrowded further space must be allowed. 

This requirement is probably due to the fact that a room might in itself 
provide well over 400 cubic feet per person employed therein, but a specific 
part of that workrotnn may be overcrowded due possibly to extremely large 
machines, stacked materials, etc. 

The requirement, it will be noticed, does not relate solely to air or ventila- 
tion. It requires that the facto^ shall not, while work is carried on, be $0 
overcrowded as to cause risk of injury to the health of the persons employed 
dierein. 

The cubic content is calculated by muldplying the area of the room by the 
height, or by 14 feet, whichever is the smaller of these two figures. In 
calculating for the pulses of this section it should be noted that where a 
gallery is at a height of 14 feet from the floor, a further 14 feet or the ceiling 
height, whichever is the lower, can be taken from the gallery, but it must liw 
noted that only the area of the gallery or platform can be used and not tfan 
area ai the floor or work-room over which the gallery is situated. 


1 
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Normally, offices do not come under the provinons of the Factniei Ac^ 
''as diey are excluded by section 151, subsection 6, which states that “ where 
« idace situated within the close, curdla^ or pnxincts forming a factory is 
adfely used for some purpose other than me purpose carried on m the factory 
that f^ce shall not be deemed to form part of the factory. . . 

A foreman’s office would probably fall within the provisions of the Act, 
but it is not likely that it would be considered as a work-room as required in 
aecdon 2, subsection 2. 


TEMPERATURE 

FACTORIES ACT, 1937. Section 3. 

“ Effective provision shall be made for securing and maintaining a reasonable tem^ 
perature in each work-room, but no method shall be employed which results in the 
escape into the air of any work-room of any fume of such a character and to such an 
extent as to be likely to M injurious to persons employed therein. 

“ In every work-room in which a substantial proportion of the work is done ritdns 
and does not involve serious physical effort, a temperature of less than sixty degrees ^au 
not be deemed, after the first hour, to be a reasonable temperature while work is going 
on, and at least one thermometer shall be provided and maintained in a suitable position 
in cv^ such work-room. 

“ The Secretary of State may, by reflations, for factories or for any class or descrip- 
tion of fitetory or parts thereof, prescribe a standard of reasonable temperature (which 
may vary the stan^rd prescribe by the last foregoing subsection for sedentary work) 
ana prohibit the use of any methods of maintaining a reasonable temperature which, in 
his opinion, are likely to m injurious to the persons employed, and direct that diermo- 
meters shall be provided and maintained m such places and positions as may be 
specified.’' 

What is a ” reasonable " temperature is a question of fact dependent 
among other things upon the nature of the work carried on and upon the 
•eason of the year. 

It will be noted (in subsection 2) that where serious physical effort is not 
required, a temperature of less than 60” F. is not a reasonable temperature 
after the first hour’s work has been carried out It should be noted that 
thermometers have to be provided in every work-room and that it is an ofience 
to discharge offensive fumes into a work-room in which persons are employed. 

An example of the type of heating which is prohibited is the unvendlated 
coke brazier, which is dangerous because it gives oS not only sulphur fumes, 
hut the insidious carbon monoxide which cannot be smelt and even in small 
concentrations can result in fatal accidents. 

Suitable forms of heating are certain types of solid-fuel stoves, steson, 
water or electric heaters and gas fires. Gas heating and some twes of solid 
fud are only suitable when effective steps arc taken to draw oft any fumes 
whtiffi may be dangerous to the room occupier. In this connecdon, producer 

b not a suitable means of room-heating unless very careful precautions 
ire taken. Steam and hot-water heating mrough pipes or unit iimten are 
very suitable methods, but where steam-lines are used in a work-room* 
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adequate precautions must be tadien to ensure diat employees do not cmne 
into direct contact with them, as diey can suffer severe bums by so dcmg. 
An effective method o£ preventing this is to have the steam-lines endosed m 
a wire-mesh guard. 

Water-heating does not normally require such a precautitm to be taken. 
Unit heaters, where heated by electridty or steam, are often a very satisfactory 
method of local space heating in a large shop which would otherwise be 
extremely costly to heat. But where unit heaters are installed, precautions 
should be taken to ensure that if an employee has occasion to carry out work 
in the vidnity of the heater for any reason whatsoever whilst it is in use, it 
must be guarded. Although unit neaters are in the main from 12 to 15 feet 
from the ground, numerous accidents have occurred to employees who have 
used a latmer to gain access to the heater for maintenance purposes and have 
then suffered severe injury through their hands having come into contact with 
the fan impeller. Therefore, “ safety by position ” cannot be assumed for a 
unit heater, even if it is in an isolated position many feet from the floor-level. 

Electric heaters can take various torms and thdr heating effects can be 
used for local heating probably more usefully than for space heating. 

Solid-fuel stoves can be fitted and fuelled by coal, coke or anthracite and, 
provided that any noxious or toxic fumes are effidendy dealt with, prove 
satisfactory in the majority of cases. 

The greatest trouble with these stoves is that unless they are carefully 
dengned, they are not an economical method of space heating and there 1$ 
also a tendency for dirt to accumulate around them. A further trouble that 
can and docs occur with these stoves is that the person in the immediate 
vicinity suffers from overheating while a person a little farther off is com- 
plaining of the cold. 

HumieCty . — A humid &ctory means a factory in which atmospheric 
humidi^ (damp air) is artifidally produced by steaming or other nreans in 
connection wim any textile process. It is necessary for the Occupier of 
such a factory to mve prior notice to the Inspector of his District before he 
first causes ardfidiu humidity to be produced at that foctory. 

The Regulations covering the use of humidity are very stringent and the 
Occupier of such a factory should refer to section 52 of the Act 

It will be realised mat with an ordinary factory if tire humidity is 
increased, the effect will be somewhat comparable to an increase of the 
temperature. A method such as this of artindally altering the effect tff a 
temperature cannot be commended for general practice and should o^y be 
usea within strictly limited bounds. 

VENTBLATIW 
FACTORIES ACT, 1037. Seetton 4. 

The Act requires that: 

“Effective and suitable provision shall be made for securing and maintaining by 
the drcnladon of fresh air in each m>rk-room the adequate ventilation of the rooin, 
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and fiar rendering humlewi ao ^ at practicable, all fiunet, dutt and other impurtte 
^ that may be injurious to health generated an the course of any process or work carried 
on in the hictory* 

**The Seertury of State may, by regulations^ prescribe a sundard of adequaie 
ventilation for factories or for any class or description of factory or parts thereof/* 

The Jute (Safety, Health and Welfare) Regulations 1948, S. R. & 0 . 1696, 
which came into force on the ist January, 1949, specify in Section 5: *‘In 
every room where persons are employed the arrangements for ventilation shall 
be such that ; 

** (a) during working hours and at a height of not more than 6 feet from the \ 
of the roorn^ the proportion of carbonic acid in the rir of that room docs not exceed 
20 volumes per 10,000 of air at any time when gas or oil is used for lighting in any part 
of the room, or within one hour thereafter, or 9 volumes of carbonic acid per 10,000 
volumes of air at any other time, and 

** (i) no person employed is exposed to a direct draught from any air inlet.** 

It is sufficient that a supply of pure and wholesome air is delivered to 
each work-room, and wherever possible this supply should be by natural 
means and if this cannot be done recourse must then be made to mechanical 


means. 


The ratio of changes of atmosphere which the Institute of Heating and 
Ventilation Engineers consider most desirable is some six per hour. This 
figure, however, does result in exceptionally costly heat losses in large 
buildings, and for many types of operation three to four changes per hour 
can be considered suitable. In the majority of cases where correct design of 
the building has been achieved, mechanical means will not be required to 

reach this figure. . . > 

Various types of large ventilators which will ensure the changing <w a 
specified volume of air per hour are available. It is not intended to de^ here 
with exhaust or local ventilation, which falls properly under the heading of 

"Safety.” . • j 

Every work-room is ventilated to some extent, whether designed to ms 
end or not. The circulation is often aided by air cuirents caused by heating 
devices, and higher intake temperatures which provide a certain amount of 
ventilation even when doors and windows are closed. Air can enter through 
practically all types of building materials as well as through cracks and 
crevices, but reliance on this fact cannot be expected to give good results 
under varying conditions. 

Heating appliances cause the air to expand and rise, and if ntitable 
openings are provided in the roof the rising air currents will pass outside to 
tM atmosphere. 

Provision must naturally be made for inlets at or near floor-level to 
replace air which is dispersed in this manner. Where louvres or ventilators 
are fitted in the roof, they can be adjusted so as to cope with the volume of 
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air which it is intended to change* Rarely, however, do these louvres receive 
the ad)ustnient which is necessary to cope with sud^ changes in tempera- 
ture and atmosphere. 

When external ventilating stacks are used, it is very necessary to make 
provision to prevent down-draueht. 

Air entering a room should m so planned that cold blasts or draughts do 
not play directly on employees who have to work in fixed positions. 
Deflectors can be arranged in front of windows to ensure that no direct 
draught can strike those working inside the room. 

With the “ plenum ” system of ventilation, air is driven or forced into 
the room by fans. No attempt is made to remove air from the room by 
,this system and it escapes through windows, doors, crevices, etc. It may be 
advisable to heat the air before it is blown into the room. One advantage 
of plaving air through ducts is that the exact quantity of air can be measured 
and also that it can be washed and heated before entering. 

An important point, allied to ventilation, is that of air movement. 
Although the ventilation in a room may be quite satisfactory, those working 
there often think that the temperature is lower during hot weather when the 
air is moved around by the use of fans. The most useful type of fan is 
generally one with an oscillating motion. These fans do not improve the 
ventilation but they do cause considerable air movement and thus prevent 
stagnant accumulations of heated and moist air. 

To sum up on this point of air movement, it can be said that local fans 
will not remove impurities from the air, neither will they supply pure air, 
but placed in an open room they will, in certain conditions, increase the 
comfort of those working therein. 

Air-conditioning. — In certain types of industry such as fine chemicals, 
films and food production, it may m necessary for the purity or condition 
of the product to supply conditioned air. An air-conditioning plant can 
regulate the temperature, movement and humidity of the air, as well as 
eliminate dust, dirt and fog. 


FACILITIES FOR SITTING 

FACTORIES ACT, 1937. Section 44. 

The Act states that: 

"There shall be provided and maintained, for the use of all female workers whose 
work is done standing, stutable facilities for sitting sufficient to enable them to take 
advantage of any opportunities for resting which may occur in ^ anirse of dieir 
employment.” 

FACTORIES ACT, 1948. Section 6 . 

The Act states : 

'* (i) The following provisions ci this section shall be substituted for titose containdl 
in section 44 the pnocipal Act (which lequiies fodlities Cor sitting thiring i^por- 
W4.— at 
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far ttadof to be piorided far (d Cenak weriun wboK woflK is done 
MbuMih^ 

"(s) 'Where any employed penoot have in die eonne of didr cmph^fxiwat reasonable 
opfMftuiHtses for ntdng witbrac detriment to dwir work, there shall be provided and 
maintained for their use suitable facilities for sitting sudkient to enable them to take 
auivantage of those opportunities. 

** Where a substantial propo^on of any work can prc^ierly be done sitting, 

(«) mm shall be provided and maintained for any emplo;^ person doing that work a 
teat of a design, construction and dimensions suitable for him aM the work* 
togedier with a footrest on which he can readily and comfortably support his feel 
if ne cannot do so without a fooKest; and i 

(^) die arrangements shall be such that die seat is adequatdy and properly supporteir 
while in use for the purpose for which it it providea. \ 

'* (4) For the purpose of the last foregoing subsection, the dimensions of a seat which, 
k adjustable shall be taken to be its dimensions for die time being adjusted. 

" Section six of die Act shall come into force on the first day of October, nineteen 
hundred and fifty.” 


All too often, a seat is regarded as an unimportant matter. Every seat 
is not itself adaptable to the needs of every person. 

It should be obvious that a stool for working at a bench may be correct 
for a person who is 6 feet in height, but it cannot be considered the correct 
size for a person who is only 4 feet 6 inches. One should, therefore, con* 
sider the supplying of the correct size or height of seat according to the 
person who is using it. In addition, the nature of the work plays a very 
important part in the tjrpe of seat required. Discomfort and strain are o^en 
caused quite unnecessarily by the lack of seating provision, and this can cause 
increased fotigue, reflectea in absence from work or reduced output. 
Wherever possible, work-benches should be of such a height that it is prac- 
ticable for the work to be carried out with the operator selecting at will 
whether he sits or stands. This change of posture allows the worker some 
form of relaxation and by doing so reduces fodgue. 

If no choice is available between sitdng or standing, it is preferable that 
the work should be done sitring, as the worker will normally be able to 
change his posture during break periods. 

In rile industrial Health Research Board Report No. 14, Mr. E. Farmer, 
lf.A., states that: 

** the first thing to be considered is how for an operation which is usually 
done standing can be done equally well sitting and how for an operarimi 
that is done sitting can be equally well done standing. 

** The body is sure to become unnecessarily tired if it remains the 
whde day in one position, either sitting or standing. If the operarioo 
cannot be done in both positions, sitring is preferable to standiim.** 

This o{»nion has also b^ advanced by otMr industrial researa woricers. 

Seats must comply with two important genera! principles: one, that they 
ate so designed and adjusted that work can be earned out with cemfemt and 
•afot^i two, that wherever posrible, a voluntary change ci posture riboirid 
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be avubble. It therefore fdllows dtat a seat must be the correct hdif^t 
for the worker ia relation to the work, and it must be staUe, with a comfott- 
able seat, an adjustable hack>rest and a secure foot^ren of adequate aze. 

As mentioned earlier, where work has to be carried out at fixed benches, 
the seat must allow for the varying stature of the workers, and eidier the 
fom;-rest must be adjustable or false noors should be provided. 

Foot-rests which are fixed close to the chair legs do not cmstitute a 
suitable foot-rest, as the worker’s thighs are cramped against the edge of 
the seat. 

In certain types of occupation it may be necessary to provide arm-^ts 
either to provide steadiness tor the hands or to rest the arms whiltt working. 

In the selection of the right seat, attention must be given to a number of 
points : comfort, cleanliness, support, durability and stacking. 

Comfort. — h. properly designed seat neea not of necessity be padded. 
Where they have to be washed at frequent intervals, most forms of padded 
scats are unsuitable. In these circumstances it is essential that great care is 
given to the design of the seat. 

Where upholstered seats can be used, consideration should be given to 
the outer covering and also to the filling. One of the most suitable typ« 
filling is “ Dunlopillo,” which allows air to dreubte virithin it, is hygiemc 
and very durable. Alternative types arc padded, sprung or felted. ^ On 
tractors and similar vehicles where a steel “pan” scat is employed, it is so 
sprung and shaped that, notwithstanding the hardness of the mterial, it is 
very comfortable for long periods. Another material which is coming to 
the fore in recent years is the canvas scat on tidHilar metal framework. ^ This 
form of scat can, in certain cases, be detached for washing, whilst in the 
remainder it can be scrubbed quite easily in sitn. 

The framework of the seat offers various alternatives, but in view of the 
hard treatment that is given to most types of industrial equifunent, the most 
suitable material is metal. This framework can be tubular, pressed or of 
angular construction. 

The legs should be well spaced and, if necessary, splayed at the bottom 
so as to eliminate the possibility of them tipping over if the wwker nnoves 
somewhat over the centre ci gravity. 

Other alternative forms of seats are those which are on wheels, fitted to 
the sides of madunes or folding scats screwed to the wall. 

Adjustmait.— It is impracticable to consider in the majorin of cases ^ 

r chase of a ^cific seat which fits die indiwdual worker, rat what can 
done is to purchase an adjustable scat which can be altered as required. 
The ccnrrect height for a seat in relation to a work^iench where wmk is 
drae both sitting and standing allows for the worker's elbows to bear ^ 
•am*- relation to the working ^1 whatever the posture adt^ited, i.e. ntting 
oriiaiu^. 

It is important diat the seat shrald not be so dose to the ondemadi el 
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^ work 4 >eiich that the user’s thiehs are a>nstantly pressing against it. 

* Where this occurs, it can be rememcd by cutting away a portion of the 
underside of the bench. In addition to the thighs being given a clearance, 
it is also necessary to make provision for the knees, and as a ^eral rule 
there should be a clearance of approximately 12 inches from me front of 
the seat when in the working position and 7 inches beneath the under-side of 
the work-bench and the seat-level. 

There are various types of adjustable scats, in some of which the seats 
are raised or lowered by the application of a screw on the central seat pillar. 

A cheaper form has legs with feet which can be raised or lowered by undoing \ 
a nut or bolt. \ 

Whatever type of adjustable seat is installed, it is essential that one person . 
is made responsible for the scats to be adjusted correctly for each worker. 
The correct adjustment can be determined by measuring the working height 
according to the following method : 

(а) The height of the scat of the chair above the level at which the 
worker’s feet normally rest. 

( б ) The horizontal distance of the foot-rest from the chair legs. 

(c) The height of the back-rest. 

(d) The height of the level of the work above the scat of the chair. 

The following is a brief description of the method adopted at one factory. 

An experimental stool is used and the worker is measured in the sitting 
position from the under-side of the heel to the under-side of the knee. It 
IS considered that the height of the scat from the foot-level should be slighdv 
less (say inch) than this measurement. The stool is then set on a block 
of appropriate height within a frame, which provides for the horizontal 
adjustment of a foot-rest and the vertical adjustment of a back-rest and 
work-table. When these have been adjusted, the other measurements 
required are taken, and a chair to suit each worker is made without difficulty. 

At the factory in question, girls of varying height are engaged on the 
same piece of work, so that the level of the work must in all cases be the 
same, and it is necessary to make a final adjustment of the height of each 
chair and foot-rest above the floor. 

This method is taken from the Ministry of Labour and National Service 
WVlfarc Pamphlet No. 6. 

* In the design of work-benches and/or machines, consideration must be 
given to the provision of any control levers which the worker will have to 
use. They should be so positioned that they can be reached wherever 
postible from the sitting position without undue stretching or reaching. 

Soppoct. — ^Where a thrust has to be given to the work, the seat should 
be so designed that it enables the worker to obtain a grip on the seat and, 
tbetefore, a flat piece of wood is not suitable. In some caws it may be 
accessary to employ a well-aded seat; in certain other occupations, a saddle 
lOit is most suitable. 
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In all cases such as these, it is desirable that die advio; an expert on 
seating should be obtained. Most manufacturers are prepared to advise on 
such points so as to enable the factory Occufxer to purchase the type seat 
most suited to the type of work in hand. 

Back>rcsts are a necessary provision in the majority of cases, and where 
welfare regulations call for tnem it is obligatory on the part of ^e Occupier 
to provide seats with back-rests for women workers during rest periods. 

For certain types of work, arm-rests can be provided on the actual work- 
bench as they will provide support and steamness to the workers’ hands 
when carrying out delicate operations. 

Foot-rests should be adequate in size, and they should not be less dian 
15 inches by 12 inches so as to allow for movement of the feet. Generally, 
it is better that they should be sloped, but where a firm grip is required for 
intermittent working, a flat bar or pedal type of rest can be fitted as an 
addition to the seat legs or stand. 

Where work-rooms have to be cleared at frequent intervals, “ nesting *’ 
scats may provide the answer. These scats can be stacked in each other to 
a considerable height and will then only occupy the floor space of one actual 
scat. The manufacturers also provide trolleys which will convey several stacks 
of nesting scats in safety and with ease. Besides the use of scats for the 
actual carrying out of work, they arc also required under the Act to be 
provided so that female workers can take advantage of any periods ol rest 
which they have during their cycle of operations, and for rest-rooms and 
canteens. Under Section 6 of the Factories Act 1948, provision for tilting 
when possible has also to be made for male employees. 

In canteens, the need for stacking seats is considerably greater than in 
work-rooms, and it is here that a light tubular frame witn a canvas seat u 
of great advantage. 

One point that should be considered in connection with canteen seating 
is tiiat forms are rarely suitable. The reason for this is that if a form is 
provided, as it should oe, with a back-rest, it is almost impossible for any 
person other than those on the ends of a form to leave the udile vtithout 
disturbing the others who arc sitting there. Therefore, if forms or benches 
are used, they should be kept as short as possible and not seat mme than 
three or four persons as a maximum. 

MESS- AND REST-ROOMS 

In many industries it is not legal for an employee to partake of his 
meals in the work-room, and it has been found that the provititm of rest- 
rooms where suitable chairs and oiuches are available has a considerable 
influence tm the morale of female workers. Elaborate fixtures and fittings 
are not required, as these small-plant rest-rooms should not be omtiderM 
as substitutes for canteens. The walls should be finished in such a manner 
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Aat Aetr eta be ettiljr detoed or washed at frequent intervals and the floor 
* shottul be cl such a type that a hose-pipe can be readily appliol and the 
water larushed away into a drain. 

For meals, some provision should be made for providing hot water and, 
in this connection, unless there is a regular attendant a boiler operated by 
steam is not advocated. One of the reasons for this statement is that 
bfrquendy the steam is left on and the boiler Quickly reaches a state where 
it beemnes a dan^r to all persons using it. Tliere is, in addition, a very 
high-steam usage for the small amount of water actually required. 

Electric immersion-heaters, unless fitted with cut-outs, are not always \ 
satisfactory, as trouble occun when a boiler is filled and die heater left on \ 
ktr a long period, with the result that the water evaporates and the heater is ' 
burnt out. 

A fairly sadsbictory soludon is a small electric hot-plate on which tea- 
cans or ketdes can be stood for tea-making, etc. Further needs for such a 
rest-room are a table, chairs and a basket for refuse. 

Tabletops should, wherever possible, be in one piece, and sheet aluminium 
has been found most useful. Some of its advantages are that existing 
wooden tables can be readily and inexpensively covered. Unlike enamel, the 
material does not “ star ” when it is nit and it can be kept clean quitt easily, 
and it is almost everlasting in wear. Various colours are also available in 
plastics and sheets of this can be affixed to the table top. The correct grade 
of plastic does not burn or mark easily and is simple to clean as normally only 
a <uunp cloth is required. 

Wood tables with jmnts are not hygienic, and although linoleum 
covering is an improvement, this is not always satisfactory, due to the &kct 
that water gets under the linoleum. Food scraps and vermin can also get 
into cracks and crevices between the lino and the wood edge. 

Seats or forms should be provided with back-rests so as to allow the 
worker to relax. Wherever possible, lockers or clothes should not be allowed 
in a mess-room. 

A water-supply for drinking and cleaning is essential, and in the majority 
of cases drinking fountains should be provided. Mess- and rest-rooms snould 
be heated to a reasonable temperature. 

Where a room is set aside for rest purposes only, it is generally intended 
CO be used by female employees, and unless circumstances do not permit, it 
; should be placed near the Ambulance Room. 

. The rest-room should contain chairs which allow the employees to relax 
completely and, in a number of cases, deck-chairs with foot extension-rests 
have been found very suitable. A couch, or couches, with a few rugs which 
the ustf can draw over herself are also necessuy. Althou|^ earlier it was 
staled that this room ^ould be near the First-aid Room, it ^ould not be 
understood that it is to be used by women who want to lie down for a period 
because they feel unwell, as thm would possibly be too much nmse and 
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poblidty. This btter pdnt must be coondered, because i^4iieanm|; 
pet^e do have a habit oi coming in and making kind enquiries. This is 


vmMig. 


h^tuiaily, a mirror or mirron will be required in a female ^Hoom, 
and if it is open for the use of females during lunch-breaks it is quite a 
wordiwhile thmg to provide some form of reading matter. 

Pleasant-coloured curtains and a vase of fiowen, if posnble, add a much 
of femininity to such a room. 


WASH-ROOMS 

Although in the discussion of the facilities h>r wash-rooms, etc., various 
suggestions are nude for the equipment, it nuy be well to detail here exactly 
how the room should be finished. In all cases, a finish which can be 
hosed down is most desirable. It is most unsadsfoctory to luve a room 
Wished in such a manner that considerable dme has to be spent in scrubbing. 

Painted surfaces for walls are not desirable, and distempered walls cannot 
be recommended. Where possible, the walls should be of glazed dies or 
mtrazzo panels or a similar material applied m situ. 

A tap should be available so that the walls and floor can be readily 
flushed with a short length of hose-pipe. 


ACCOMMODATION FOR CLOTHING 


FACTORIES ACT, 1937. Section 43. 

The Act requires that: 

"There shall be provided and maintained for die use of emplo)^ persons adequate 
and suitable accommodation for clothine not wwn during working hours; and such 
arrangements as are reasonably practicwle or, when a standard is prescribed, such 
arranKments as are laid down thereby shall be made for dr^ng such clothing. 

" The Secrcary of State may, by regulations, present other generally or as reqiecta 
any class or description of factoiv a standard of suitable accommodation for sudl 
clothing and of arrangements for drying such clothing." 


At the time of writing the Secretary of State has not presmbed any 
general regulations, but there arc several orders or regulations covering certain 
trades. An Order entitled The Jute (Safety, Health and Welfare) Regula- 
tions, 1948, S. R. & O., 1696, can be taken as an example of the spttial 
standard required for a special class of factory. This stanoard is as follows i 
19. (1) The accommodation for clothing not worn during working hwrs 
provided for the purpose of Section 43 of the Act shall, wherever it is reason^ 
s^ly practicabie to do so, be provided in a cloakroom or rooms conveniently 
aixessible to the persons for whose use the accommodation is provided. 

(2) Where ^e accommodation is provided in a cloakroom as aforesaid 
it «ha11 incluik, for the separate use of each employed person, eitl^r 
CO a suitable locker or cupboard, or 
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00 a clothes* hook or pc? and a suitM^ receptacle for footwear. 

Every cloakroom shall be placed in charge of a responsible person. 

20. For the separate use of each employed person for whom accommoda- 
ticm is not provided in a cloakroom in accordance with Regulation 19, there 
be provided as accommodation for clothing not worn during working 
ilours a suitable locker or cupboard which shall be either in the workroom in 
which that person is employed or in an easily accessible position in the imme- 
' diate vicinity of that workroom. 

ai. The accommodation provided in pursuance of Regulations 19 and 20 
shall be adequately ventilated and kept clean and shall be so constructed,^ 
enclosed or protected as to reduce, so far as is reasonably practicable, the 
deposit of dust on the clothing; and the arrangements for the custody of <* 
articles deposited in the accommodation shall not prevent free access to any 
washing facilities or sanitary conveniences. 

The first point that must be emphasised in connection with lockers is 
that although a standard is not prescribed, such arrangements as are reason- 
ably practicable shall be made for drying clothing which is not worn during 
working hours. 

The wording of this section appears to be slightly loose, in so far as, 
although it is nccessaiy to sec that clothing not being worn whilst the person 
is wormng is kept in a reasonably dry state, no such requirement exists 
which calls for the drying of clothing which is left in a locker during the 
employee’s rest period. 

This seems somewhat farcical, as the employee may of necessity be 
wiwldng in damp or moist condidons and his working clothing can be left 
in his locker during the night and when he arrives the following day he will 
then change out of dry clothing to work for a period of several hours in 
<kmp clothes. The writer suggests that provision should be made for the 
drying of clothing during non-working hours as well as working hours. 

Various types of shcct-mctal lockers are available and a suitable type is 
one which is 12 inches or, where possible, 15 inches square with a height 
of 6 feet, there being a shelf at the top. The top of the locker should not 
be flat, but should be slanting or apexed, as this will prevent it being used 
as an additional shelf for unwanted material. As far as possible, die locker 
should be one which does not permit dust to enter, and for this reason the 
‘ wire-mesh-front type of locker is not advocated. 

Lockers arc available as single units or in stacks, and experience has 
fliown that a more safe and stable article is obtained when stacks are used 
which are fixed to a wall rather than left as loose units. Accidents have 
occurred when a short person has stood on the bottom of a locker so as to 
see what was on the upper shelf. The result has been that the locker has 
tipped forward and injury has been caused through (a) the impact of the 
locker on the victim and {b) his own impact on the floor. 

At the end of each bank of lockers there should be a receptacle for 
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cigarette ends and a shelf for small articles stich as collar studs, de jnns, etc., 
and it is recommended that a mirror, possibly 9i chromium>plat(^ steel, should 
be provided. 

In the locker room, provision should be made for workers to sit down to 
change shoes or boots. 

Locker Fastenings.— Whatever type of locker accommodation is available, 
trouble is likely to arise if keyed lockers or padlocks arc used, and it is 
suggested that wherever possible keyless numerical or alphabetical locl^ 
should be insisted upon. It is common practice for keys to lost daily in 
large works and, unfortunately, the employee often forces his locker open 
with consequent damage to the lock or locker, rather than report to die 
appropriate authority for them to issue him with a duplicate key. 

The provision of padlocks by the individual using the locker is not 
advocated because of the difficulty of obtaining duplicate keys. 

Keys. — If keyed lockers are in use, a master key, with sub-masters for 
each Welfare Block, should be obtained and all lockers should be on a suite 
which can be opened by the master key or sub-master key. It is the usual 
practice to have duplicate keys available for sale to employees who have lost 
the key which was originally issued to them. 

Where a large number of lockers are being dealt with, it is a sound 
investment to purchase a kcy<utting machine and a suitable supply of 
blanks. By this means, duplicates are obtainable at short notice. 

As mentioned earlier, the keyless lock has many points in its favour, the 
primary one Wng that there is no key to be lost and therefore less likelihood 
of the door being forced. This type of lock is guile popular in the United 
States of America, but at the moment is not obtainable in this country. 

Drying of Clothes. — Various methods are available, such as hot-air ductSi^ 
steam-lines or hot-water or electric tubular radiators under the lockers, buk 
before clothes-drying is tackled in this manner, consideration must also be 

g iven to food storage. If the employee places his food in the locker an4 
cat IS then passed through, the food quickly becomes stale. Therefore,, 
is suggested that where food is carried to work an alternative provision other 
than lockers should be made for its storage. 

The actual drying of clothes or heating of lockers can be carried out 
very simply. One method is to have a steam or hot-water line on the floor 
and for Oic locker to be stood over the top of it. In the majority of easel, 
lockers arc provided with legs to a height of four to six inches, so no difliculrif 
is encountered in this respect. The bottom of the locker should be <« 
perforated metal, and there should be an outlet at the top or louvres in the 
front of the door. 

Where hot air is being used this should be led in through dum, then 
dreulated through the looters and led away out of the budding into the 
open atmosphere. If this air is allowed to renaain in the building, foul 
odours are likely to be most noticeable. 
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«. ^**?7 factory, clodies ho^ with a water radiator or tubm 

along’ the wall beneath them provide a most sadshutory* 
‘dlfaBQtfajwu Where space is at a premium, clothes hooks can be hung on a 

^i^njiiie which can be hauled up to the roof or ceiling of die buil^ng 
and left there until required. This can, and does, prove a most 
SStidifapory method, which is almost theft-proof as the lowering of the whcde . 

m garments is very nodceable. ' 

' ^ CSIidbcs*hatigets. — Hanger ^skets, which can be hung from rails, are a 
fam'y jheap means of complying with the Regulations, but there are a 
J|;tifld)er of objections which can be raised in connection with their usage. 

Foremost is the question of pilferage, as the employee drapes his or her 
street clothing around the hanger or shoulder and places in the basket his 
or her shoes and similar non-hanging articles. These clothes-hangers, unless 
they arc raised to the roof of the building, arc available for any person to 
rob during the whole period that the locker room is open. If they are 
adopted, it is recommended that they should be so arranged that each rack 
^ be raised to the ceiling of the building. By this means, the floor space 
is not occupied during me day-time and it is impossible for anybody to 
ofatain access to the racks unless they are lowered. 

As the clothes arc well open to the atmosphere, provided that there is 
imp: flight heat in the room, the question of drying does not provide any 
aeifaail problem. One advantage or this type of clothes fixture is that it is 
impossible, or almost so, for any accumulation of rubbish to be stored in 
thr basket. 

Hanger baskets are, without doubt, the most hygienic and clean type of 
installation that can be obtained. 

Qodie^feoma. — ^Where there are a considerable number of people using 
,at particular building, some factories have a section of the room wired or 
pirotidhed ofl, and in it are affixed a large number of clothes hooks. On 
arrival at the plant, the employees hand over tiicir clothes to an attendant 
who gives them numbered tallies which correspond to the numbers above 
the hooks on which their clothes are hung. This system probably entails 
ihe lowest capital outlay of any and, provided that there is sufficient work 
.fH occupy the attendant during the rest of the day, it is quite economical. 
''^||»*>*One of the drawbacks is that the attendant must always be availadile 
Joould any person require anything from his clothes. 

Food Soaage , — A difficulty which arises with practically every type 
clothes fadiity is the carrying of the wrapped lunch. If it is intended to 
make provision for the drying of clothes, it is a certainty that any food 
yvhich either in the locker or the actual clothes will become dry. This 
a serious problem. Besides the obvious solution of carrying food to 
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In the fim msta^, a nmkn ofjA^U l^tw at>p;Gn^mateIy la inches 
by 9 inches by 6 inches can Se filled S die of an icdlal .wodt^p 
in mese it is J)nssible for the employee to pfacc his saaowichd^ 

In tin second instance, on arrival, employees talcf their food to ^e 

and it is, where necessary, placed on a hot>plate to heat, or kept m<h rikttf 

where it can be claimed at break-rime. .. ' *' 


There is available a work chair which includes a small locker undtjr'ri^ 
seat for personal belondngs; and where women arc concerned, this padbabiy 
provides the most sadstactory solution. 

Qeanms and Inspectkm of Lodem.— ^-Wherever possible, the cleai||ittes» 
<rf lockers mould be extended to the interiors as well as the exteriors, "it if 
a good plan to advise employees that their lockers will be opened on a certain 
d^ each week for routine cleaning. 

If lockers are not cleaned out at regular intervals, they get into a dis* 
fisting condition and harbour all kinds of conceivable and inconceivable 
rubbish. 

Externally, lockers should be cleaned and dusted daily and painted as 
often as is required. 

Coutnictionai Wotk. — On constructional work, a>nridcrable difficulties 
arise as it is rare that proper buildings are availaUe and, therefore, seed 
lockers are not easy to install. Wherever posrible, it is advisable to insedjli 
a portable hut in which cither steel lockers or clothes hooks can be fitte4|. 

The drying of clothes can' then be fairly carily accomplished 1^ lie 
installation of a slow-combustion stove. Where portable building are not 
available, it is obligatory under the Building Regulations for some form ci 
shelter to be provitkd to which the men can retire during inclement weather 
and also where facilities are available for the drying of clothing. 

It is admittedly a difficult matter to cope with the drying iBf clothing 
unless proper facihtics are available and, therefore, it is reconunended that ^ 
some type of portable building with heating should be provided it duf 
commencement of constructional work. 


DRINKING WATER 

FACTORIES ACT, 1937. Section 41. 

The Act requires that : 

** There shall m provided and mainuined at soiuble pmnts conveniently accestible VH 
aU persons employed an adequate supply of whedesome drinking water bom a pub^ 
mam or bom some other source approved in writing by the District Coundl, such ^ 
qiproval not to be withheld except on the ground of unwholcsomcness of the water. 

** A aupdy of drinking water which is not laid on shall be containail in suitable 
vesaels, and riiall be renewed at least daily, and all practicable steps shan'be taken to 
meserve the water and vessels from contamination; and a drinking water su[^ly 
(ukedier laid on or not) shall, in such cases as the inspector bir the district iqiy dii^ 
be ckaily marked * Drinking Water ’. , 
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lri.VA W9’^^M\r\ \*XtM.-WWMJ^^]L*VWk « |/wolic main, the factory ocdUjpie^ 
the Local Medical Officer or Health and request him to tak<> 
and then issue a certificate. The Medical Officer will then visit the 
ind take samples, one of which will be sealed and given to die 
tr ’if* he should ask for it and, provided that the County Analyst 
1 that the water is wholesome, a certificate will be granted. * 

The Act does not specifically state that samples shall be taken at reguln 
intervals, but the Medical Officer has the power to take samples as frequently^ 
as h<f wishes under Acts other than the Factories Act. ^ i 

Generally, there is no charge for the taking of samples and the issue of' 
the approval in writing of the local Authority. 

I^stribution. — Water should be available at convenient points throughcpl^' 
the factory and drinkmg-fountains of a suitable type properly located are 
most sativaetbry means of distribution. A tap is rarely a nygiemc medu^ ^ 
of distrihutmn, as often the user places his lips to the actual tap and thi|i<' 
the source of supply may be contaminated. Metal cups chained to a drilling' 
water supply, whilst legal, are again very unhygienic as they arc usM ‘hy 
more than one person, and under no circumstances should the use of a 
>n drinking-cup be permitted even though facilities for rinsing exist, 

■ it is impossible to ensure the sterility of the cup by rinsing in cold 



^ mne remarks apply to glasses or other vessels placed by the supply. 
An exception to this rule can, however, be made where individual paper cups 
arc provided, as they can be discarded after one use. These cups should tc 
supplied in a sanitary container which prevents them from becoming soiled 
before usC| and a receptacle should be provided for their disposal after use. 
(Although this receptacle is provided, one cannot ensure that used cups will 
be placed in it, and mere is a tendency for them to be thrown on to the ground 
and l^ft.y 

The most suitable type of fountain is one where the water is discharged ^ 
at an angle and the fouled water is unable to fall back on to the nozzle. ' 
There arc a number of designs which are available in this country, and many* 
of them comply with the following standard which has been drawn up by the 
American Standards Institute : 

(a) The bowl shall be constructed of an impervious material such as 
idtreous china, porcelain, enamelled cast iron, other metals or stoneware. 

(^) The jet of the fountain shall issue from a nozzle of non-oxidising 
imperviow material, set at an angle from the vertical. The nozzle and 
every other opening in the supply pipe leading to the nozzle shall be above 

w flooded, the nozzle will not 

m contact with the discharged water. 
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f lo 22, — A very satisfectory type of fountain. 
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(c) The end pf dike nozzle shall be piotected by a non>oxidisable guard 
that will pitvent persons using the fountain from coming into actual contact 
with the nozzle. 

(d) The inclined jet of water issuing from the nozzle shall not touch the 
guard. 

(e) The bowl of the fountain shall be so designed as to be free from 
comers that may be difEcult to clean. 

(/) The bowl shall be so designed as to prevent undue splashing of the 
water discharged from the jet. 

(^) The drain in the bowl shall not have a direct connection to a waste- 
pipe unless the drain itself is trapped. 

(h) The height of the fountain and the drinking level shall be convenient 
to persons using the fountain. 

(i) The waste opening in the bowl and the drain-pipe shall be large 
enough to carry off the water promptly. The fountain supply should be 
equipped with an automatic pressure and volume-regulating valve s<| 

the water issuing from the nozzle will be of sufficient volume and heigl^ 

When fountains are installed, they should not be placed on the deiftiP^ll|f 
of a pipe, as in this case the water standing in the pipes is liable to beoMue 
warm and a certain amount is wasted before a pabtaole supply is obtained. 
The fountain should be inserted in the centre of a loop in the supply line, as 
by this means a supply of fresh water is constantly ensured. 

Siting. — ^Fountains which are placed in the open should be rited so that 
they arc not in the direct rays of the sun for long periods. Suitable points 
arc rest-rooms and certain work-rooms where neither dusty nor poisonous 
work is carried out. In this connection a fountain should not be placed 
where a user will have to stand in a walkway and cause an obstruction, as 
serious injury may result. 

The number of fountains required for a given factory is difficult to 
ascertain, but as a general rule it can be said that a fountain should bc 
provided for everv hftv to seventy-five persons working in a factory, ana 
where there arc less tnan that number employed in a particular shop c* 
department there should be a supply available unless there are very 
reasons why a fountain should not be installed. ' 

n»awiii|r. — A person or persons must be assigned the task of cleailill|| 
each fountain at least once daily. It is most inadvisable to leave this to 
the plant personnel, as often such work is neglected. The person detailed to 
clean these facilities should be instructed in the need for acanliness in his/ 
her work and that a high standard of personal cleanliness is essential. 

A supply of clean doth should be given to the cleaner, and hc/shc muri 
be given instructions that any soiled piece of dodi is not to be used for this 
purpose. An alternative method is the use of paper towels which can be 
destroyed after use at each fountain. 

PoKtddc Water Coatuaets. — On conmuctbnal work it is often difficult 
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to provide a suitable supply ctf; wator from ^ aaSm> N^iibstanding 
diis, die practice of having an open bucket into whidi the emplwpee can dip 
« common cup should not be countenanced. If, however, a closed vessel 
such as a bucket or jug with a fixed Up and a swtable Up is used, the risk 
eontaminating the water is greatly reduced, as it can then be poured into 
whatever type drinking-vessel is available. In this connection, a bucket 
is more suitable than a jug as it is not so easy for a person to drink direcdy 
hom the Up of a bucket as it is from a jug. 

Portable containers should be thoroughly cleansed and rinsed with brnllng 
svater each day. If possible they should be sterilised; this can be aooo^- 
pUshed by boiling them in an open vessel. 

In the majority of cases, a water-supply will be required at an early dato 
on the site of constructional work and, provided that me supply is a suitable 
one, it is a very simple matter to install drinking-fountains affixed to a 
temporary stand. 

lodtcation. — ^The Factory Inspector may direct — and where two sources 
id supply are available, one of which is not suitable for drinking purpo^, 
will, in fact, direct — that the suitable supply is clearly indicated as being 
drinking water. 

In a number of cases, the British Standards Institution’s Specification No. 
617 for pipe-lines can be followed, or the line to the supply painted white. 

Hot Work. — ^Where workers are employed in strenuous occupations 
which also involve high temperatures, salt may be added to the water. In 
order to make the water more palatable, a number of saline solutions have 
been prepared, one of which is as follows : 

195 gnu. Citric Arid 

1*9 gnu. Sacdiarine 

265 gnu. Salt 

1 litre Tap Water 

This solution is diluted for drinking in the following proportion : 

1 pint solittion to 20 pinte of water. 

An alternative method is the use of small tablets containing salt. These 
tre of approximately 15-grain size, and the dosage varies from two to tiuee 
to fifteen po* day. 

Sfl/r Distributors . — ^When tablets are issued, they should not be g^ven 
to the employees in packets but a distributor should be fixed to the wall 
adjacent to the drinking-fountain. The employees will then be aUe to 
obtain the necessar^r number of salt tablets in a hygienic state prior to drinking. 
Before, however, either saline drinks or salt tablets are distributed, the advice 
ti an experienced industrial doctor should be sought, as persons witii very 
iujg^. bloM pressure and heart ailments should be cautioned concerning die 
Oxcesstve use of salt 
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WAWBMS PAOUTIBS 

FACTORIES ACT, 1937. Section 4a. 

•• There shall he provickd and maintained dte use of employed persons adequate 
and sidtabfe fadlities for waddng which shaS indude soap and dean towds m oth« 
means of cleaning or drying, and the fadlida shall be conveniendy accessible and 
shall be kept in a clean and orderly condidon. ^ ^ 

" The Secretary of State may by reguladons prescribe, eidtcr generaSy or as resperta 
any dan or descnption of factory, or as respects the persoos employed m any process, 
a standard of adequate and suitable washing fadlides. 

“ Provided diat, as respects persons empmyed in any procen in which lead, 
or any other poisonous substance is used, or any process prescribed by the Seci^pr of 
State, being a process liable to cause dermatids or any other ailecdon of the skin.” 

With certain exceptions, some of which will be mentioned below, die 
Factories Act docs not state exaedy what facilities shall be provided; it merely 
requires adequate and suitable facilities. Where certain of the Dangerous 
Trades Regulations arc concerned, a stated number of hand-basins muik bc 
provided according to the number of persons employed, but other diaa 
there arc no definite requirements. The Jute Regulations, S. R. & O, 
of 1948, lay down in Section 2^ that: 

Washing facilities provided for the purpose of Section 42 of the Act mil 
not be in a workroom except in the case of a fixed installation instaUed in R 
workroom before the first day of January, i947* which it has been reasonably 
practicable to remove, and any such fixed facilities may bc taken into amount 
in ascertaining whether the provisions of the Act and these Regulations, widi 
reference to washing facilities, have been complied with. 

WaA-besins. — ^Undcr the Lead Regulations, Chemical Regulations and 
certain other of the Dangerous Trades Regulations, a standard is prescribed 
for wash-basins, but with these exceptions there is not a prescribed stuidard. 
The following standards will, however, generally bc considered sufficient by 
the Factory Department: 

Cbttt " A." Factories engaged on work of a dean nature. One wath-btua or 
24 indiea of trou^ space for every twenty workers em{doyed at any tme time. ^ 

Clasr " B." Factories engageo on work of a dirty nature. One wadi-badn or 34 
inches of trough space for every ten persons emtdoyea at any one time. 

Closi ** C. Factories covered by some of me Dangerous Trades Reguladmts and 
p e r so ns engaged on food production and/or handling of rood products. One wasbhauli 
or 24 inr bes of trough space for every five persons employed at any one time. 

On the basis of class *‘A,” a factory engaged on clean work and 
emoloying 120 oersons spread over three shifts need only have two wash- 
basins ! I It will, however, be realised that this cannot be considered adequate 
if a successful hygiene programme is intended. 

The number of basins installed, it will be realised, depends vew lar^y 
on the type of work upon which the factory is engaged. The following 
standard is, however, a reasonable one and snould prove satisfactory in die 
majority of industries: one basin for every ten or part of ten persons up to 
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the first hundred, and subsequently one bas^i iof euk addititMial fifteen 
persons. 

Indiyiduud Wash-baHtis. — Individual wash-basins are suitable where only 
one basin is being installed, but on larger installations they have many 
disadvantages, some of which are as follows: 

1. The difficulty of keeping them clean. 

2. The fact that in the majority of cases they are fitted with taps and the 

user is unable to wash under a stream of running water. In the wash-basin 
fitted with a stopper the water quickly becomes dirty and is often left withoi^t 
emptying. There is thus the possibility that some other person may usp 
die water which can then become a transmitter of disease. ' 

3. Scum is often left round the sides of the basin which is difficult to 
remove, and the cleansers which arc used may, and frequently do, cause 
damage to the finish of the bowl. 

4. The difficulty of retaining stoppers; stoppers arc, however, available 
which arc affixed to the waste by a boit and these arc very difficult to remove. 

5. When stoppers are lost, make-shift replacements such as pieces of rag 
are wedged into the outlet and there is a tendency for them to cause stoppages 
in the waste with consequent overflows. 

Modem industrial welfare practice has definitely moved away from the 
idea of installing individual wash-basins on a large scale in recent years. 

Washing-troughs. — ^These can be supplied in lengths to suit the users’ 
requirements, and although their initial costs may be slightly higher, reduced 
installation costs due to smaller plumbing requirements often make the 
installed cost comparable with a range of hand-basins. 

Wash-fountains. — Wash-fountains are pleasing in appearance and arc 
suitable for installation in practically every industry They arc obtainable in 
various sizes, common standards being 42, 50 or 54 inches diameter to 
accommodate six, seven or eight persons respectively. 

Materials . — Each of the types listed above can be obtained in glazed fire- 
clav or vitrcous-cnamellcd cast iron. Wash-fountains arc also available in 
cast aluminium with an anodised finish. 

Fittings. — All tyncs of basins should, wherever oossiblc, be fitted with 
faucets which provide warm water through one delivery. It is preferable 
that the faucet should be so designed that the user can wash his head and 
shoulders under it, and it should therefore, provide constant running water 
whilst in use. 

It is not necessary for a ^ucet to be of a type which supplies as much 
water as an ordinary tap. A suitable type of spray-head makes a very sound 
installation. 

Taps or faucets should not be of a type which can be left on when not 
in use, and some form of spring-loading device should be incorporated. At 
the same time a device which has to be kept depressed with one hand cannot 
be ctmsidered suitable. 
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Inifiyidual p<^-opcratcd systems ar« rfteft used oft tmuIlM' aft<i arnve 
very satisfactory |f properly treated, Aey oaay be almsed, 

widi resultiftg liigh maiiucnance charjjwi A Substantial arrangement 
is one where instead of a pedal there ^ a press4)Uttoft at floor4evd wmch can 
be depressed With the user’s foot. On the circular wash-fountain, various 
types of water control are fitted. In some cases they may be knee-, foot- or 
hand-operated, with individual levers or a continuous ring. The most 
economical type from the water consumption point of view is me individually 
operated pedal, as this only operates one tap or section of the spray-head. 

Taps, faucets, spray-heads, etc., should be either chromium- or porcelain- 
finished — the latter is the easier to clean and is therefore to be preferred. 

All basins should be of a light colour or white glazed finish. 



A «a Soap-foam ci8tam» pipework and 
distributota. 

B SS8 Faucets or taps. 

C « Wash-troughs. 

D »= Foot-operated pedals for faucets. 

B « Waste pipe. 

F « TheilesaBtatiad^ oocktiolled water-supply. 


G ' « Mirror with shelf underneath. 

H s 3 Gully for service pipes with temovs^ 
top plates for cleaning. 

I = - Ring foot-control for apray-head. ^ 

] 9 Spray-head. 

K « Water- and drain-pipes. 
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■bwtrflaiiww. — The installation costs for 24 inches of hasin space vary 
considerably due to the amount of {dumbing necessary for the vanout types 
of basin. For instano^ a circular wash-fountain for eight {)er8on^ viadt 
thermostatic mixing valve in the supply line, will only reouire one waste and 
one supply line; whereas a range of eight hand-basins will have sixteen taps, 
eight wastes and possibly eight overflows. The number of joints which will 
have to be made is very considerable in the latter case when com{>ared with 
the wash-fountain. In addition, the fixing of a wash-fountain is comparatively 
simple, usually only diree or four bolts are necessary. A range of basins will, 
however, require a support for each individual bowl. This saving in installa- 
tion expenditure often reduces the cost per length of washing space to below 
the cost of the individual hand-basin. 

The supply of hot water to the hand-basins can be achieved by a variety 
of means. For a small installation, a gas heater of the Ascot type or a small 
electric heater will prove both adequate and satisfactory. On a large installa- 
tion, a boiler at low pressure will meet the needs of all wash-rooms of medium 
or large size, as the size of the boiler can be related to the amount of water 
requu-ed. 

Where steam is produced in a factory, alternatives are available. Firstly, 
a series of mixing valves can be incorporated into the supply lines, and in this 
connection it is advisable to include a supporting valve to each tap, as other- 
wise variations in pressure can occur. Incsc variations, should they occur, 
may cause either boiling water or steam to be delivered from the tap. 

Where a considerable number of washing-points is provided, a calorifier 
will usually prove to be more satisfactory and there is less possibility of trouble 
occurring. 

Accessories. — ^The accessories needed to complete the wash-room facilities 
arc very varied, and only those in most common use are dealt with below. 

Soap . — ^Thc distribution of soap in tablet form is not economical. This 
is because soap is liable to be left in pools of water which soften and waste it. 
Furthermore, it is often acquired for purposes other than those for which it 
was intended within the factory. The use of a cheap bar soap which is not 
intended for toilet purposes cannot be advocated, as skin irritation has been 
proved to arise through the use of unsuitable soap. 

If, however, soap is being distributed, it should be made on the basis of 
an “ individual personal ” issue at regular intervals to every employee. This 
places the responsibility of looking after the soap on the person concerned, 
where persons are engaged on very dirty work, the issue can be made more 
freottMtly. 

/ The use of soap in either liquid or powder form is both economical and 
There are various tyjies of disfiensers for these materials and they 
'‘xm be obtained in metal, glass or plastics. Their main disadvantage lies in 
tile lect ^at pilfering is easy, either of the contents cd the dispenser or of the 
cmnplete fixture. 
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A di^>ei^ which overcomes diesq difSkulties is provided by the 
instalbttion of a cistern with a pped supply which runs in front of die rai^ 
of bastus IX troi^hs with a braodt at aim wa^bsngipduat This delivers a 
small amount ot soap in lather form into the pdlm of the user’s hand on 
pressing a plunger. 

A very large container and a considerable amount of time would be 
required before even a pint of soap could actually be stolen from this 
apparatus. 

ail-brushes. — ^Under the Lead Regulations it is necessary for the Occupier 
to provide nail-brushes to persons using any compound of more than a stated 
percentage of lead when engaged on a list of scheduled operations. In 
addition to these requirements, nail-brushes are required in tne majority of 
factories. They can be of various types, such as the ordinary domestic type 
of nail-brush, the flat circular-section brush of about 4 to 5 inches in diameter 
or a cylindrical brush mounted on a rod in front of the wash-basin. 
Except in the case of the latter type, all nail-brushes should be attached by a 
chain to the side of the basin. The most economical nail-brush in use is the 
cylindrical brush, and this is closely followed by the flat circular-section brush. 
In neither case is the wear concentrated in one spot as frequently happens in 
^the domestic type of brush where the bristles in me centre tend to wear away 
very rapidly. 

Dnnbtng Water. — ^An upward-jet drinking-water fountain should be 
made available in the majority of wash-rooms. 

Clothes-hangers. — ^Therc should be suitable pegs fitted to the wall, on 
which clothes can be hung temporarilv while workers are washing. 

Mirrors. — A sufficient number or mirrors should be provided and fixed 
to the walls or the sides of the lockers, but in no case should a mirror be 
placed over a basin for two reasons : (i) hair combings tend to fall into the 
basin and cause stoppages, and (2) persons who are combing their hair occupy 
a space at a washing-trough and tnerefore prevent others from washing. 

Shelves. — Small shelves should be placed under mirrors so that combs, 

g lasses, etc., can be rested on them whilst the hair is being adjusted. Shelves 
iould not be placed over basins, as injury may be caused by persons striking 
their heads on the under-side of the shelves. Wherever possible, a recess 
should be made. 

Bamer-cream Dispensers. — ^Thc various suppliers are generally able to 
recommend or provide suitable dispensers for bamer creams, and these should 
be fixed to the walls so that employees can apply the cream to their ipiavis 
after washing. 

Seats. — ^In the large ablution room, some provision should be mal^ 
persons to sit down. Seats or forms made from metal have much fKWie 
mend themselves in comparison with those made from wood. Where 
are used, care must be twen to ensure that they are of a type which wSB HQt ' 
tip up easily if a person should sit on the extreme end. 
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JLighting . — ^Lighting fittings, unless of the enclosed or bulk-head type, 
should not k installed in such a position that a person can reach the fitting 
whilst washing or standing on a wet surface. 

TOWELS AND DRYING FACILITIES 

FACTORIES ACT, 1937. Section 42. Washing Facilities. 

The Act requires that there shall be: 

“Clean towels or other means of cleaning or drying and the facilities shall be con 
veniendy accessible and shall be kept in a clean and orderly condition.” 

Under the powers given to him, the Secretary of State has made an 
S. R. & O., 1938, No. 581, which calls for special requirements for those 
engaged in french polishing, metal plating, printing and the sugar confec- 
tionery industries. Other persons for whom special provision has to be made 
are those in any process in which lead, arseme or any other poisonous sub- 
stance is used. 

It will be noted that the Act states that the Occupier shall provide and 
maintain clean towels. The operative words here are “ provide and maintain 
clean towels.” It has been held that the annual issue to an employee of a 
clean towel or towels in the hope that he will wash them at home does not 
meet with the requirements of the Act. Therefore, if fabric towels are used,' 
it must be realised from the onset that the obligation is on the employer to 
launder them at frequent intervals. 

The Act, however, docs not specify that only fabric towels may be used, 
and various alternative methods are available such as paper towels and 
mechanical driers. It would probably assist if the various methods of com- 
plying with this section are listed. 

A. FABRIC TOWELS. 

0 Individual hand towels. 

(ii) Roller towels. 

(iii) Continuous-strip towel. 

B. PAPER TOWELS. 

(i) Individual band towels. 

(ii) Continuous-strip towel. 

C. HOT-AIR DRIERS. 

(i) Individual units. 

(ii) Multiple units. 

Before considering the merits or otherwise of each of the above systems, 
one, must consider for exactly what purposes the towels are going to be used. 
If employees are in the habit of having baths at the works, the only solution 
is idle provision of individual fabric towels, and where the workers are in the 
habit of washing their feet or backs, again the individual towel is essential. 
Where, however, only hands or face are washed, any of the methods illus- 
trated under A, B and C is suitable. 
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Fal»ic Towels. — ^These undoubtedly give considerable satisfaction to dtt 
user. At the present time, coupons arc required for their purchase and these 
can be obtained through Ac local Factory Inspector. It is cheaper to buy 
towelling in bulk rolls and Acn cut it up raAcr Aan to purchase individual 
towels. Where towels arc issued for hand- and face-drying, a convenient 
length is approximately 24 to 30 inches. Towels supplied for persons baAmg 
should be larger and of a heavier texture Aan those supplied for oAcr 
purposes. 

Roller Towels . — ^Unless changed frequently, Aese towels cannot be 
considered hygienic. Even then many persons object to Acir use, and in 
factories engaged on dirty work they become filAy, as opposed to soiled, 
extremely quickly. 

The Ministry of Labour and National Service in Aeir Welfare Pamphlet 
No. 8 state Aat “ roller towels are frequently provided and have Ae advantage 
of being fixed into position and easily used and Acre is no hygienic objection 
to their use if large enough for each person to be able to draw upon a clean 
portion. A clean roller towel at least 15 square feet in area is required per 
day for every Aree persons, or for every nine persons if renewed after every 
meal and at the close of Ae day’s work.” 

This would mean one hundred clean roller towels per day for a factory 
' employing 300 persons if towels were changed once daily. It is somewhat 
doubtml if Ac majority of factories would be prepared to install such a large 
number of towels and, furAermore, it would be difficult to ensure individual 
responsibility as regards their safe custody. 

There arc various meAods for servicing all fabric towels, such as launder- 
ing by an outside laundry or washing on Ae factory premises. Alternatively, 
a contractor will supply and launder Ac towels, Ae towels remaining his 
property. The employer would have to pay for any lost towels. 

The most economical system is one in which the hand towels are boA 
supplied and laundered by Ac employer. Under such a system, where 
towelling is purchased m rolls and Aen issued to Ae employees, it has been 
found Aat two hand towels can be supplied and laundered, and the total cost 
per annum for Ais service is in Ac region of 5J, per employee. 

Should one use ciAer of Ae alternative methods mentioned above, it is 
probable Aat Ae cost will be increased by as much as 50 to 150 per cent. 

Continuous-strip Towels . — The continuous-strip fabric towels system is 
provided by a contractor, who also supplies Ac automatic container in which 
Ae roll is placed. This type of et^uipment has its place in offices and 
possibly in wash-rooms where Acre is good supervision, but a considerable 
amount of trouble and friction can arise if it is installed where supervision is 
not available. The mechanism is ouite strongly made and is worked on Ae 
principle that each person pulls down a frcA piece of towel, the soiled 
portion then being wound back into Ae machine. The cabinet is so manti> 
ractured Aat Acre must be a time-lag before a frcA portion of towel is 
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available, and unfortunately it is this point which does cause trouble in some 
v^$uh-rooms. An impatient user pulls with considerable force on a length 
of towel before the mechanism is freed and thus wrenches down a length 
without the soiled portion being wound up. 

This action when repeated several times causes damage to the m^rhanism 
and also means that long lengths of towelling are trailing around and liable 
to be walked upon. 

Paper Towels. — Individual paper towels are available, two standard sizes 
being lo inches by 14)4 inches and 10 inches by 7^ inches, and they are 
used in many factories. The cost, packed in hunareds and supplied in 
cartons of 3,600 towels, is approximately 50^. per carton, and at first sight it 
appears to offer an hygienic alternative at a low cost. 

The suppliers are generally prepared to supply on loan cabinets or dis- 
tributors for use with their towels, but unless a very strict control is maintained 
in the washing-rooms, the consumption of paper towels per employee can 
reach an unwarrantedly high figure. Over a period of years it was found 
that in one factory employing some 1,200 persons, the average cost per person 
was in excess of per annum. 

One trouble with paper towels is that unless the surplus water is shaken 
from the hands, several towels will be required to get them dry. Another 
difficulty which can, and docs, arise is that of untidiness. Although disposal'- - 
bins arc provided, unfortunately they are often not used, with the result that 
damp paper is strewn all over me floor of the wash-room. 

Conttnuous-strip Paper Towels . — ^These arc rolls of paper affixed to 
holders on the wall of the wash-room, from which each employee tears off a 
length sufficient to dry his hands. The remarks made about individual 
paper towels apply with greater force to the continuous-strip towels. 

Hotair Driers. — ^Thc hot-air drier can, and often docs, prove a very 
useful, successful and hygienic alternative to cither fabric or paper towels. 

Its c^tal ouday can be heavy, and in some cases its installation can be hardly 
justified on this basis. Where, however, the number of employees using a 
wash-room is heavy, the per capita outlay can be reasonably small. Shomd, 
however, there be many scattered wash-rooms, it may amount to well over 
, j^4 per head. 

Medical opinion on the use of hot-air driers ^pcars to be divided. One 
view is that chapping is caused through insufficient drying of the hands 
when towels arc usca and that fabric towels arc often in a most unhygienic 
condition. An alternative view is that skin trouble can be caused tnrough 
inmflident rinsing of hands and that the hot air dries the hands with the soap 
still on them. 

Hie fault with hot-air driers, if it be a fault, lies not with the actual drier 
but with the user of the machine. If the user would take the trothlc to rinse 
his hands thoroughly and ensure that all soap and other deleterious matter 
were removed, it is doubtful if there would bi any complaints. It must he 
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adnutted that it is most difficult to educate employees in the need for thorough 
rinsing of their hands when the drying medium is of this type. 

Tvpes of Drier . — ^There are two main types of drier — the individual unit 
and the “ muld-pcrson ” installation. 

The single-unit drier is operated by a foot pedal and delivers air upwards 
and downwards through a ” tube. The top portion of the tube is on a 
ball-and-socket movement and it is therefore TOssiole to direct the stream of 
warm air on to the user’s face. These macnincs can prove quite suitable 
and, provided they are not abused, are satisfactory. Unfortunately, some 
young persons have been known to attempt to fill them with water, and this 
can cause serious damage and grave risk of injury to other persons as well as 
themselves. 

The multi-unit machine is capable of dealing with eight or ten persons 
simultaneously and is obtainable sectionally. The motor and element form 
one section, and lengths of porcelain tubing can then be added according to 
the number of persons using the wash-room. One advantage which the multi- 
unit possesses is that it is operated by a photo-electric cell and immediately a 
person places his hands in one of the apertures in the porcelain tube the drier 
comes into operation. This has the two-fold benefit of reducing current 
consumption and maintenance charges, as the drier is only in use when it is 
actually required. It has been found that the current consumption far 
drying can be reduced to as low as is. 6 d. per employee per annum when a 
photo-electric<ontrolled multi-unit is installed. 

From the foregoing is will be realised that it is economical to install hot- 
air driers where there is a heavy density of workers using a wash-room, but 
with scattered and low-density wash-rooms it is not necessarily a practical 
proposition. 

The merits of each of the various drying methods should be carefully 
considered, as in many cases it is possible that a combination of two or more 
of the methods described above will meet the needs of a particular foctory 
more economically and suitably than any one system. 

BATHS 

The general provisions of the Factories Act 1937 do not require baths» but 
for certain of the Dangerous Trades (such as the Chemical Regulatioas) die 
installation of baths is required for scheduled occupations. 

Baths can be of two main types: the shower- or plunge-bath. Experi- 
ence has shown that, generally speaking, the shower-bath is more preferable 
in industry than the plunge-bath, but women workers appear to prefer the 
latter. 

Foot-baths are not often installed, but in many factories fax acatex tue 
can be made of them than is done at the present time. As wim cM'dinary 
l^tiis they can be of two types; cither the plunge- or die shower-fitting. 
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The plun?c-bath is generally preferred for ambulance-room purposes and 

without ooubt, preferable to showers for the vast majority of medical 
requirements. 

Experience has shown that in two very widely different types of factory 
the shower-baths installed for the use of female employees were rarely, if 
ever, used. This was possibly due to the fact that the wrong type of fitting 
was used in each case. The showers were of the direct overhead type, and 
unless waterproof hats or caps are made available, women will not risk 
soaking their hair. Even when caps arc issued, they are not popular 
because they tend to disarrange the hair style. Where showers are being 
installed for women, they should be set at an angle at shoulder height. A 
suitable type of fitting is the shower-head on a ball-and-socket joint so that it is 
adjustable for each person. 

The water<ontrol valve should be of a hand-operated type with a ther- 
mostatically controlled mixing valve installed in the line inside the cubicle. 
Where showers arc installed, it is essential that the temperature of the water 
should be controlled in each shower cubicle as, unless a person is able to alter 
the temperature of the water, everybody must, of necessity, have a warm- 
water shower. In many cases hot and cold taps arc provided in the com- 
partments and, subject to the hot tap being readily distinguishable, it is quite 
safe for the employees to mix the water to the temperature that they require. . 

The spring-loaded pull type of valve is an alternative method of water 
control wmdh has achieved a considerable amount of popularity due to the 
fact that the water cannot be left running when the cubicle is not in use. 

PlunM Baths. — ^Provided that the supply valves can deliver sufficient 
wafer to^l the baths within two minutes these arc very satisfactory. They 
have, however, several disadvantages, the main one being that they arc often 
left in a <iirty state. This necessitates the employment of an attendant who 
will make it his/her job to clean each bath after use. 

Layout. — ^Various designs of cubicles for shower-baths have been thought 
out, but unfortunately the design is frequently poor. In some instances the 
feter has two lockers for his clothes in the locker-room, and he walks from 
there to the bath and after bathing proceeds back to the locker-room for his 
clothes. Tliis system has a number of points which can be commended, but 
unless draughts can be eliminated it will be the cause of many colds. Probably 
die best tjrsfem is one where the worker takes a few clothes with him when 
, he goes for a bath, and puts his clean clothes on as soon as he is dried. This 
jiecessttams an ad^tionm cubicle adjacent to the shower-bath. One type of 
shower-bath which is most economical in plumbing is the island type of 
circular or square shower-bath (see Fig. 27), which can be constructed 
so as to matee four, six or eight showers with only one or two waste outlets 
for wafer ihe same num^ of inlet pipes for me water-supjply. 

The mafenals for construction can be chromium pipe-work with rubber 
curtains ott rings and metal division plates or artificial stone sections. 
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Where only three shower-baths are required, fhe half-circular island can 
obtained and placed against a wall, and it will then only occupy two-thir<jh 
of the space required by the standard square shower-bath. ' 

Wilb the normal square type of cubicle, the sides and backs of the pard* 
ttons can be faced with a variety of materials ranging from glazed dial, 
tenrazzo stone slabs to plasdc or uralite sheets. 

There should be a sufEcient fall to enable the water to run away cpiickly to 
either the central drain or a gully at the back of each cubicle, and a ledge 
should be provided in which me soap can be rested. 

Xjiazed died floors should not be adopted, as these are very slippery when 
wet and a person is liable to fall when standing on one foot. Alternatives are 
certain types of composition, bitumen or concrete floors. Recently it has 
bbOMne poiSdblc to obtam sections for the floors of shower-bath cubicles in 
anodised aluminium. If glazed tiled floors are used in the shower-bath, 
rubber mats or slatted-wood platforms can be provided so as to overcome the 
di^ulty mentioned above. In this case the attendant must pay particular 
attention to their cleanliness. 

Shower cubicles of the square type should be approximately 3 feet acro«. 


SANITARY CONVENIENCES 

FACTOWpS ACT, 1937. Section 7. 

Tlia Act requires that : 

*' and suitable sanitary conveniences for the persons employed in the factory 

be provided, maintained and kept clean, and effecuve provision ^11 be made 
for lifting the conveniences and, where persons of both sexes are or are intended to 
he employed (excrot in the case of factories where the only persons employed are mcm- 
^ hen of die same family dwelling there), such conveniences shall afford proper separate 
i UpBWnitiodation for perwos of each sex.” 

Jlik R. & O. 1938, No. 611, has been made by the Secretary of State 
li^giudinl; the sanitary accommodation for factories. 

' The provisions are as follows : 

females are employed there shall be at least one sanitary coavenicnoe for 
tHUlk ^ females. 

cases where males are employed there shall be at least ooe suitable sanitary 
otHVWmience (not being a amvcnicnce suitable merely as a urinal) ba every 35 males. 
Fmpfided that in die case fretories where the number of males employed exceeds om 
mailjired and sufficient urinal accommodation is also provided it shall be sufficient if 
* ihett it cnc sudi convenience as aforesaid, for every 35 males up to the first hundred 
apd tbiciL for trtay 40 thereafter. In calculating die number of conveniences required 
w theih Ihlndations, any odd number of persons less than 35 or 40 at the cate may be 
sM he ^med as 35 OT 40.” 

Sanitivy conveniences should be located as near as possible to the depart- 
iDcnts dre designed for. The Act, as stated above, requires tmly one 
cvenr twen^-five persons, but this propoatioa shotud hi 
increased, w^e f^ales are concerned, it is suggested hf^.W 




Fig. 29 — T\sro unusual points of this lavatory cubicle arc the exhaust Fig 30 — steam-heated L nit Heater ^hich can be suspended from 

ventilation trunking, right background, and the overflow pipe 's^hich is the ceiling of a workroom 

led into the w c paru As the lavatory is in the centre of a building, 
some form of ventilation was essential 
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writer that £or the first one hundred perscms there riudl be six sanitary con> 
vaiiencesy and for the second hundred 5 per cent and subsequently at the 
rate of 4 per cent 

Urinals are most desirable for male employees, and where at least ten <xr 
more persons are employed in one area it is suggested that they should be 
installed on the following basis : 


Up to 20 persons 
Up to 50 persons 
Up to 75 persons 
Up to 100 persons 


One 

Two 

Three 

Four 


Above 100 persons, they should be added at the rate of 3 per cent for the 
first hundred and 2}^ per cent subsequently. 

Where urinals are jprovided, sanitary conveniences or water-closets should 
be installed in the following proportions : 

One for 1-15 persons. 

Two for 16-35 persons. 

Three for 36^ persons. 

Four for 66-100 persons. 

Above 100 persons they should be installed at the rate of 3 per cent, for 
the next hundred and zt 2/2 per cent when the number of persons employed 
IS in excess of that figure. Where urinals are not installed, the number of 
water-closets fitted should be at least on a similar basis to that shown for 
females. 


Hie Regulations also provide tnter alia that “ every sanitary ctmvcnience shall be 
■ufficiendy ventUated, and shall not communicate with any work-room except through 
the open air or through an intervening ventilated space: Provided that in the case of 
work-rooms in use prior to ist January 1903, and mechanically ventilated in siwh 
manner diat air cannot be drawn into the work-room through the sanitary convenience, 
an intervening ventilated space shall not be required. 

“ Every sanitary convenience (other than a convenience suitable merely as a urina^ 
shall be under cover and so partitioned oS as to secure privacy, and shall nave a proper 
door and bstenings. Urinals shall be so screened as not to be visible from odher parts 
of the factory where persons work or pass. 

“ The sanitary conveniences shall be so arranged at to be conveniently accessible to 
die persons employed at all times while they are at the factory. 

“In cases where persons of both sexes are employed, the sanitary conveniences for 
each sex shall be so placed or so screened diat the interior shall not be visible, emx 
when the docH' of any convenience is open, from any place where persons of the other 
•ex have to wmk or pass; and, if the conveniences tor one sex adjtmi those for the 
oiler aex, the approaches shall be separate. The conveniences for eadi sex shall be 
indicator by a suitable nodee.” 

It should be particularly noted that where sanitary conveniences ate 
installed, each lavatory cubicle must be provided with a door and fastening, 
lliis is a provirion which was often not complied with prior to the issuing « 
these Regulations. 
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Lavatory conveniences should be a minimum length of 5 feet and a width 
pf 2 feet 9 inches or 3 feet. 

Partitions may be of glazed brick, tiled, pre-cast concrete, metal-faced 
ply-wood or terrazzo panels. Distempered, whitewashed or painted walls 
are not recommended because of the difficulty of cleaning. Furthermore, 
these walls present many difficulties when one tries to efface childish efforts at 
writing or drawing. The partitions should be at least 6 inches from the floor 
and extend to an overall height of 6 feet 6 inches. 

It is a great aid to cleaning if this gap of 6 inches is left below all partitions 
and doors, as the floor can be hosed down with ease. 

A comparatively new development is the use of suspended panels. These 
panels are affixed to either the wall or the ceiling and there is no obstruction 
at ground-level. 

Floors should have a fall of 3 to 4 inches per 10 feet run and there should 
be a suitable tap with a connection for the hose-pipe to enable the floor to 
be washed easily. 

Urinals should be of the slab type, of glazed fire-clay or pre-cast concrete 
of a special type such as terrazzo with a highly glazed finish. Whether or 
not it is necessary to provide partitions is a matter for consideration within 
each factory. It is suggested by certain authorities that in the interests of 
modesty these are necessary, but it is merely a matter of opinion. A more 
sensible installation is one which provides a splash-catcher 3 inches above the 
floor height, as by the installation of this, there is a marked reduction in 
unclean odours. 

Automatic flushing is essential, and the pipe-work can be of either 
vitreous enamel or chromium tubing. Copper or brass tubing is not advo- 
cated as, unless a considerable amount of time is devoted to the polishing of 
these pipes, they do not appear to be in such a sanitary condition as they 
should. 

Doors of lavatory cubicles should be provided with a hook on the inside 
for a hat or coat. 

A toilet-roll holder can be provided either inside the lavatory cubicle or 
fitted on the outside between every two cubicles. An alternative method is 
the use of interleaved sheets of paper which arc placed in a locked container. 
The use of these sheets it is suggested reduces the amount of pilferage and 
wastage which occurs when toilet rolls arc used. 

The question is frequently raised as to the amount of toilet paper that 
should be allowed per person and it can be stated that as far as works are 
4^cerned two sheets per day for every person employed would prove to be 
a very generous allowance. 

The water-closets should be of glazed fire-clay, preferably white, and 
from the writer’s experience should not be of the type fitted with fixed hard- 
wood pads made to British Standards Specification No. 1213 of 1945. In 
my view this type of water-closet is unsanitary, unhygienic and unpopular 
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with the users. This type of seat, unless it is kept scrupulously clean, is not 
used and, as a result, becomes more rapidly soiled. 

The scat which is recommended for use in the factory is a laminated 
plastic or metal scat with a gap front. With the gap front there is compara* 
tively little risk that disease will be transmitted and on these grounds alone 
it is strongly recommended. The use of individual cisterns for the flushing 
of each water-closet can be another unsatisfactory arrangement, and it is 
recommended that a continuous trough type of cistern should be installed 
where a range of three or more water-closets is installed. By the use of this 
type of cistern, it is possible for several w.c.s to be flushed simultaneously and, 
it need arises, any one of them can be immediately rc-flushed without having 
& wait for an individual cistern to refill. 

Accessibility. — It will be noticed that under Regulation 7 of the S. R. & O. 
No. 61 1 it is not permissible for sanitary conveniences to be closed to 
employees except at break-time. The Regulaoon additionally requires that 
they shall be arranged so as to be conveniently accessible to the persons 
employed at all times while they are at the factory. 

The question of accessibility is a question of fact, and neither the Act nor 
the Regulations have laid down what is conveniently accessible, but it is sub- 
mitted that where persons have to walk more than a hundred yards to tlw 
nearest cloak-room, consideration should be given as to whether this is 
conveniently accessible. 

Sanitary Towels. — In women’s cloak-rooms, provision should be made in 
each lavatory for the disposal of sanitary towels, and bins should be provided. 
When the paper situation allows, it is suggested that paper bags should be 
provided as well. In a large cloak-room it is advisable from the point of 
view of hygiene to have towel destructors installed. Those operated by either 
gas or electricity are the most hygienic and effective means 01 disposal. 

rioafWMng. — Lavatories should be provided with a small number of waA- 
basins unless adjacent to the main wash-room. It is essential that lavatories 
be maintained at the highest level of cleanliness. They should be thoroughly 
washed down with a hose-pipe and brushed at least once in every day or shin , 
and, in addition, all w.c.s should be scrubbed with soap and hot water at le^lfi 
once per weeL Although disinfectant can, and often should, be used, diUl 
must not be considered as a substitute for proper washing down. 

Work. — On this type of work, privies should not be 
countenanced. Chemical closets are easily transportable, cheap to operate 
and infinitely more satisfactory than any omcr makeshift substitute. 

THE PROTECTIVE CLOTHING STORE 

In many industries where the wear and tear on clothing is conaderable, 
the issue of company-owned clothing to employees is considered an essential 
part of the welfare service. The Protective Clothing Store can also act as a 
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Onupany Shop and from it one can sell such articles as woridng apparel, 
•shoes and sweat cloth. The Protective Clothing Store can be ^ed with 
pieimses for the repair and maintenance of clothing and footwear, such as the 
Sewing Room and dogger’s Shop. 

Goods on Loan. — A convement method of storage and issue of clothes 
is made a simple matter by the fixing of a number in me back of the garment 
or suit. ^ In several factories it has been found that if a contrasting colour 
of material is available, numbers about 2 inches in height cut out or this arc 
most readily distinguishable when sewn into the garmentss. For each garment ^ 
beanng a number, a card is made out statii^ the number and the description \ 
of the article. It is ruled into a number of columns which allow for entries \ 
to be made showing the date of issue, person to whom issued, clock number, 
date returned and whom received by, and one column for remarks such as 
repairs, loss, damage beyond repair, etc. 

The articles generally loaned are (a) for those persons engaged on ex- 
tremely dirty work, where the loan may be for the duration of the job or for 
a set period not exceeding two weeks; (b) for protection against acid, where 
woollen or rubber clothing will be issued; (c) for protection against inclement 
weather; (d) the use of rubber footwear in water and similar places; and (e) 
the temporary issue of protective clothing or devices such as goggles, clogs or 
hard hats, which will not be required after the particular job has been executed. 

Clothing which should be available for loan should include cotton boiler 
suits for dirty work; woollen or rubber suits for acid; Wellington boots and 
waterproof coats (three-quarters and full-length) for protection against 
inclement weather. 

Goods on Sale. — Before the selling of articles for cash or by deduction 
from wages is undertaken, the employer concerned should ascertain his posi- 
tion in connection with the Truck Act (see page 361). 

Having ensured that you are not contravening these Regulations in any 
shape or form, it will be found that employees appreciate the privilege of 
purchasing their working clothes at a reasonable price. 

The types of articles recommended for sale in the Protective Clothing 
Store arc as follows: Boiler Suits; Two-piece Overalls; Bib and Brace 
Overalls; Safety Shoes and Boots; Wellington Boots; and, during rationing 
periods, suitable surolus Service clothing which can be obtained coupon-free. 

Clothing for sale can be obtained from a variety of sources, and where 
coupons are required it is probably best to purchase it from a wholesaler or 
manufacturer. When resold to the employees the price charged can (subject 
to the provision of the Truck Act quoted on page 361^ include a charge for 
expenses incurred in the handling. The aim should not, however, he to 
make a profit on the sale of doming, but to ensure that the employee is 
wearing serviceable and clean clothing to enable him to carry out his normal 
day-to-day work with due regard to ms health and safety. 

In a number of companies, systems which include the sale of dothing on 
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the instalment plan have been adopted, and whilst these arc probably 
^rcat advantage to the employee when wages arc low, they do entail a con- 
aideiable amount of clerical work which tends to increase costs considerably. 

Issue of Qothia^. — ^The clothing, on arrival in the st(M%, should m 
carefully segregated and labels attached either to each garment each bin, 
so that the size and price can be quickly ascertained. It is a hopeless policy 
for all the articles of clothing to be heaped together and then for the 
seller to have to search through and measure or, alternatively, allow the 
would-be purchaser to try on garment after garment so as to find a suitable- 
sized article. 

A leading wholesaler recommends that the following proportions of 
stock-sized garments should be purchased : 


Waist measurements: 



Inches 

Per cent. 

Men: 

32 

15 


34 

30 


36 

30 


38 

20 


40 

5 


42-1 

44/ 

As required 


Size 

Per cent 

Women : 

SW 

8 


W 

46 


WX 

3 * 


OS 

15. 


XOS 

As required 



Size 

Shoes: 

Per cent. 

Men 

6 

6 


7 

13 


8 

32 


9 

32 


10 

16 


II 

I 


12 

As required. 


Size 

Percent. 

Women 

3 

25 


4 

35 


5 

35 


6 

12 


7 

3 


Sizes other than these should only be purchased to order, as it is very 
easy to acouire a large quantity of small or large clothing which one is 
unable to oispose of readily. 

Geansing. — Loaned garments on return to the store should be sent to 
the laundry prior to reissue, as it is a very bad policy to issue oncc-wom 
clothing without cleaning. 

In the case of Wellington boots, these can be sponged or rinsed out widi 
disinfectant solution and then placed over the open end of an air-line with 
the air at low pressure (5 lb. pCT square inch) and it will be found that they 
are quite quickly dried. 

If tears are observed in clothing when it is returned, the holes should be 
drawn together with thread or cotton prior to it being washed, as odier- 
wisc more damage is likely to occur during the process of laundering. 

On return from the laundry, all clothing should be closely examined to 
see if there are any buttons missing or tears which require repauring, and that 
the ideiuificatitm marks are still present 
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Sewing-room. — ^These operations can best be undertaken by the sewing- 
room, which should be attached to the Welfare Department. It has been 
found that this room provides suitable employment for older women and 
for those on light duty subseouent to accident or illness. The older woman, 
for whom it is often difficult to find a place in industry, does give most 
satisfactory service in the sewing-room because she has had considerable 
experience in the repair and maintenance of the clothing of her family. 

The equipment required for a sewing-room is fairly simple. One or 
two sewing machines will be sufficient to cope with a factory with approxi- 
mately 1,500 persons on its pay-roll, and for larger factories one can reckon \ 
that one sewing machine per thousand persons would be ample. In addition 
to this, an electric iron or two will be required for pressing prior to sewing. 

The sewing-room can also undertake the repair and making up of hand 
towels and tabkcloths for the canteen. As I have mentioned, it is consider- 
ably cheaper both from the cost and coupon angle to buy towelling in large 
rolls containing several hundred yards. These rolls are then cut up into 
lengths and it will be found that the actual cost per towel, including labour, 
is considerably lower than when individual towels are purchased. 

For repair of table-cloths and towels, it is advisable to have an attachment 
on the sewing machine which permits of darning to be carried out on the 
machine. 

Treadle machines are quite satisfactory, although where long runs of 
work are being undertaken, an electric motor proves most useml. The 
needles of sewing machines when power-driven should be guarded, and a 
simple needle guard is available which has prevented a large number of 
injuries to users’ fingers. 

Storage of Clones. — ^Where clothes are being stored it is essential that 
the room should be dry. In fact, one can go farther than that and say that 
the room should be a little hot, i.e. a temperature range of 65“ to 70* F., 
as by this means one will ensure that clothing is completely aired before issue. 

Racks are quite useful, but for ready identification it is suggested that 
there should be lengths of tubing on which clothes-hangers can be hooked, 
each hook bearing the number of the suit so that when a person rcqmrcs a 
suit he merely gives the number of the suit he needs and it can then be 
identified by tne number on the hanger. 

The labour force required for a Protective Clothing Store will depend 
on several points. The first is the number of issues of clothing made daily, 
and then the number of sales which are undertaken, etc. For a store making 
about 150 issues of clothing on loan weekly and selling up to 300 garments 
per week, it will probably be found that two or three men will be necessary. 
This provides suitable work for disabled persons or for those returning to 
work on light duty. 

In practice, the sewing-room is able to cope with the normal amount of 
repairs if there is one woman for every thousand personnel. 
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LAUNDRIES 

The installation of a completely equipped laundry for use in the factory 
or works is becoming popular and the reasons for this are two-fold : firstly, 
to launder company-owned materials or employees’ working clothes an^ 
secondly, to launder employees’ personal clothing. 

In connection with its usage, a number of factories have installed complete 
laundries for the family washing of their married women employees. They 
have realised that in order to attract the married woman into industry it is 
up to them to assist her by helping with her homework. It has been realised 
that washing and ironing accounts for a considerable proportion of a woman’s 
time and that, after perhaps an arduous day at work, she has not the necessary 
energy to handle a heavy wash in addition to her normal day-to-day house- 
work and shopping. One of the main reasons for absenteeism among 
married women, omcr than sickness, is the fact that time is required for 
washing. Where this facility has been provided, the married women have 
been instructed to bring their washing in a bag, together with a list of what 
the bag contains. The soiled clothing is handed in at a small receiving ofSce 
attached to the works’ laundry by the women immediately they arrive at the 
works, and it is washed and ironed so as to be ready for collection at the 
end of the day’s work. This facility is gready appreciated and it has been 
found (i) to reduce absenteeism and (2) to attract new entrants. 

The Factories Act 1937, section 42, requires the provision of clean towels 
or other suitable means for drying, and it is generally agreed that the most 
satisfactory method is the provision of clean towels for the majority 
factories. (For alternative methods of drying see page 344 et seq^. It is 
considerably cheaper for towels to be laundered in the works laundry. 

Laundering of Protective Clothing. — Under the Dangerous Trades 
Regulations in the Bronzing, Chemical Works, Chromium Plating, Manu- 
facture of Electric Accumulators, various Lead Regulations, etc., me Occu- 
pier is required to provide his employees with certain protective clothing. 
Outside mese rather meagre requirements many firms, particular^ 
those in the Engineering, Food and Chemical industries, lend employees 
some type of protective clothing when on dirty or dangerous work. It is 
essential for these articles to be laundered at frequent intervals, and the most 
satisfactory method, without doubt, is for the company to latmder the clothing 
within the factory confines. Some of the advantages for the operation of a 
fact^ laundry are as follows : speed, economy and reduced wear and tear. 

Ine normal procedure is for towels or clothing to be collected cither 
overnight or first thing in the morning, sorted, checked for identification 
marks where necessary, washed and returned within twenty-four hours of 
collection. 

The fact that clothes, etc., can be laundered within twenty-four hmirs 
dEten reduces the total number of garments in use by one third, in so fiur M 
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that, where an outside laundry is concerned, it is the normal practice to 
* have articles in triplicate so that one set can be at the laundry, one ready 
for issue and the third in use. With a laundry in the factory where an 
d^ht- or twenty-four-hour service can be given, it is possible to dispense 
w^ one of these three sets without any loss of efficiency. Furthermore, 
when garments are bdng folded or ironed, any repairs that are necessary can 
be seen and Ac garments put on one side for sending to Ae sewing-room 
and properly repaired before issue. 

From Ae cost facet Ae saving is very considerable; it has been possible I 
to reduce Ae costs of Ac annual laundry bill by 30 per cent, or, in some cases, \ 
50 per cent., and this is on installations which have varied in size from a 
very small works to one employing several Aousand personnel. 

The following examples can be quoted of actual expenditure in two 
Victories during Ae course of a year : 


A works laundry handling 250 lb. weight of clothes per day : 

Two women at ts 6 d. per hour, plus a proportion of welfare supervision . . £$00 

Steam 5 ® 

Power 4 ® 

Materials 5 ® 


/<» 4 ® 


The amount of a laundry bill wiA a contractor doing Ac washing for a 
rimilar amount of material would be considerably in excess of £2,^00 per 
annum. This saving may appear to be fantastic and some word of explana- 
tion is required. In Aese direct costs no allowance has been made for 
depreciation or maintenance of plant or equipment, nciAcr has Ac adAdonal 
work of ironing been allowed for. If the majority of Ac work had to be 
ironed, it would probably be necessary to increase Ae charges by approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. In addition, one heavy expense that is avoided is Aat 
of Astribution. Distribution charges, i.c. collection and delivery, amount 
to a very large proportion of laundry expenses. 

WiA Ae majority of factory work it is unnecessary for more than a 
** rough-dry ” finiA to be provided. Towels and smaller aAcles after 
leaving Ae drying tumbler only require folAng, and Ac majority of bdler 
suits need only amilar treatment. 

A small factory employing only a few persons in food production had a 
kundry bill which amounted to approximately £2 per week, and a large 
domestic washer was purchased, ttis was able to cope wiA Ae washing 
and drying as it incorporated a small hydro^xtractor and a hot-air drying 
tuoAler. It was found that Ac operating costs when labour was allowed 
for amounted to approximate £^o per annum. , . 

Requited.— the basic equipment which is required will be 
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a washing madhine, a hydro-extractor and a drying tumbler. The needs 
of a very small factory will be dealt with on a subsequent page. 

In estimating the size of die equipment that will be needed it will be 
necessary to ascertain the dry weight of the clothes to be washed. 
This is comparatively easy. Small hand-towels weigh between two and 
four ounces, boiler suits, eight to twelve otmees, and all that is required is 
for several of the articles mat will have to be washed to be weighed and 
then the loading capacity of the washer to be known. 

A washing machine is able to handle approximately 3j4 to 4 lb. of 
clothes per cubic foot of inner cage capacity — e.g. a washer with a cage 
capacity of 9^4 cubic feet will take 33 to 38 lb. of clothes in a dry state and 
wash them in an hour. A standard type of machine when fitted with an 
interrupter gear is capable of handling woollen as well as cotton garments. 

On removal from the washing machine, the garments are placed in a 
hydro-extractor or spinner, the inner cage of whim revolves at a very high 
speed which causes the water in the clothes to be thrown out. After 
extraction, the clothes are placed in cither a drying tumbler or a drying 
chamber. The latter method is satisfactory for a small installation, but it 
cannot be recommended for a laundry handling a large number of small 
articles or over 60 to 80 lb. of dry clothes per day unless mechanically 
propelled drying racks are fitted. 

The drying tumbler has a cylinder into which the clothes arc placed; die 
cylinder is then revolved whilst air enters the front of the machine at a low 
level, passes through a heater, upwards through the load and is exhausted 
at the top or back. 

Where woollen materials arc being dried, cold air is blown through the 
tumbler. 

Such an installation (as detailed above) capable of handling up to 250 lb. 
of dry clothing in one day would cost as at 1947 between £650 and ;^85o 
excluding instdlation and building costs. 

These basic machines are capable of washing and producing a rough-dry 
finish on such articles as overalls, towels, etc., but if it is necessary to iron 
table-cloths, overalls, etc., further machinery will be required. Wncrc only 
a few articles require starching or ironing, it is difficult to justify the expense 
of large machines and it is probable that hand work would suffice. 

A calender machine is equipped with steam-heated rollers and is used 
for ironing flat articles. They are available in various sizes from about 100 
inches in kngth, and cost from upwards. 

Where large numbers of white coats require pressing, a garment-presser 
will have to be purchased. These arc in various types, and me cost is from 
^200 upwards. 

In addition to the machines, Uibles for folding and racks for storage are 
needed, as well as baskets and trolleys for the transporting of the clotnes. 

Layout. — ^The suppliers of the equipment are always prepared to advise 
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OR the actual layout of the laundry and it is suggested that this expert advice 
dbould be sought and followed. 

The layout of a laundry capable of handling the amount discussed in 
this chapter is shown below. 



Fig 31 — ^Works Laundry Layout 


Driving and G>ntrol Methods. — In practically all cases, machines can be 
driven from counter-shafts or have electric motors fitted for belt or direct drive. 

Except in die case of large washing machmcs, it is extremely expensive 
to have a direct-drive electrical washer, as the control panel is a very cosdy 
piece of equipment. 

Laundries. — As mentioned earlier, a domestic washer is suitable 
for the small works. Various types of these are available, some being fitted 
with power-driven wringers ana ironers. 

A newer development is the domestic washer which incorporates a spinner 
for removi^ the water from the clothes. Final drying is, however, still 
required. These machines are very economical in power consumption and 
definitely efrect considerable saving. 

An economical insullation for a small laundry handling up to about 
150 U>. dry weight of clothes per day is the purchase of three machines of 
the type described in the preceding paragraph. A plant of this type involves 
a caintal outlay of about ;^3oo and the installation costs are very low. The 
OTtly services required arc electric power points, connections to the water 
supply, and a drain or sink into which a hosepipe can be led. Although the 
total outlay is low, all the facilities that one associates with a larger plant are 
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afail^ie. ^ additional ptrint in favour of sudi an installation is that batch 
washing of different types or classes of articles is possible. 

Services Required. — Steam will be required in practically every case and 
it is almost an essential to have a small supply of softened water for Ac 
washing machine. For a machine wiA a capacity of approximately 40 lb. 
of d^ cloAes per hour, Ae amount of soft water required for five hours’ 
running per day will be 800 gallons. 

Steam consumption for me washer and drier on a similar basis will be 
500 lb. per day. Electricity is necessary for Ae majority of Ac equipment 

Labour. — It is well wiAm Ae capacity of two women to handle a waA 
amounting to 250 lb. per day, and Ais would include Ae preliminary sorting 
and Ae final folding and sorting. 

Detergents. — ^The detergents required would be as follows: soap, soda 
and possibly a bleaching agent. 

It is, again, advisable to obtain expert advice on Ae detergents Aat would 
be used, in view of Ae materials wnich are actually being washed. As an 
example, i lb. of soap will be sufficient for 70 lb. dry weight of cloAes. 

Marking. — Various meAods for identifying cloAes can be adopted, and 
where company cloAing or oAer articles are concerned a simple system is 
Ae sewing on to Ae article an embroidered number. These can be obtained 
from suppliers such as Messrs. W. J. Cash & Company, and if it is mtended 
to wash certain articles on one day, the embroidered numbers can be obtained 
in a variety of colours which enable a quick check to be made. OAer 
methods are writing in ink, eiAer on Ae garment or on a tab stitched to 
the garment. In some cases, numbers are embroidered on the garments 
wiA red cotton by hand. 

Safety. — BoA washing machines and hydro-extractors can be extremely 
dangerous machines if not properly guarded and, in Ais connection, tfie 
Factory Department and Ae manufacturers have collaborated most closely 
and all reputable manufacturers supply machines wiA interlock doors on 
Ae washer and an interlocked cover on Ae hydro-extractor to ensure thek 
safe operation by imskilled personnel. 

THE TRUCK ACT 

AlAough deductions from wages arc still made in respect of goods 
supplied to Aeir artificers or workmen by employers, such eductions ai* 
usually illegal. To understand why, Ae reader should study industrial 
history for Ae past several hundred years. From early days it has been a 
practice of some employers to pay Aeir employees’ wams in kind as well as 
in caA. In some instances Aese payments were who% in kind, i.e. food, 
cloAes, etc., of an rauivalent value to Ae amount of Ae wages due. 

This practice, ii carried out honestly, can be of great bmefit to Ae 
worker, as Ae employer can buy m large quantities and resell to Ae work- 
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man at cost price. The trouble was that this practice, instead of being used 
to me benefit of the workman, was worked to his disadvantage. ITie 
dishonest employer overcharged, supplied poor*<]uality goods, or gave the 
man an order on a ** tommy shop ’ assoaated with the employer where 
rimilar treatment was meted oul 

An example of this form of waK-payment can be quoted where a man’s 
wi^s were 12 s. 6d. per week and he was paid 2 s. 6d. in cash and given an 
order on the “ tommy shop ” for loj. The value of the goods he received 
was only 5^. and therefore ne was in effect hired for ys. 6d. per week, a saving: 
to the employer of 40 per cent on his wage bill. \ 

Many attempts were made from the fifteenth century onwards to rectify ^ 
this state of affairs, but until 1831 many loopholes were present in the legis- 
lation which had been enacted up to that time. All legislation was then 
repealed and the Truck Act 1831 was introduced. This Act still forms the 
basis of all Truck Legislation up to today, although amending Acts were 
passed in 1887, 1896 and 1940. 

The Truck Act of 1831 can be summed up briefly as follows : 

1. Workmen’s wages must be paid in cash ana not in kind. 

2. When engaged, the contract must not stipulate for wages to be paid 
in kind or require wages to be spent in a specific manner. 

3. If goods are supplied on credit by an employer to his workman, 
he mall not be able to recover the price. 

Certain exceptions to the general provisions of the 1831 Act are made in 
ieefion 23 of the Act which is given below : 


“Nothing herein contained shall extend or be construed to extend to prevent any 
employer of any artificer, or agent of any such employer, from supplying or contracting to 
supply to any such artificer any medicine or medical attendance, or any fuel, or any 
materials, tools, or implements to be by such artificer employed in his trade or occupation, 
if wch artificers be employed in mining, or any hay, corn, or other provender to be con- 
sumed by any horse or omer beast of burden employed by any such artificer in his trade 
and occupation; nor from demising to any artificer (workman, or labourer employed in 
any of die trades or occupations enumerated in this Act) the whole or any part oi any 
tenement at any rent to be thereon reserved; nor from supplying or contracting to supply 
to any such araficer any victuals dressed or prepared under ^ roof of any such em- 
ployer, and there consumed by such artificer; nor from making contracting to make any 
stoppage or deduction from the wa^ of any such artificer for or in respect of any suen 
rent, or for or in respect of any such medicine or medical attendance, or for or in respect 
8^ fuel, materials, tools, implements, hay, corn, or provender, or of any such victuals, 
dressed and prepared under the roof of any such employer, or for or in respect of any 
money advanced to such artificer for any such purpose as aforesaid; provided always, that 
such tt( 4 >page or deduction shall not exceed the real and true value or such fuel, materuds, 
tools, inmlements, hay, ctxrn, and provender, and shall not be in any case made fiom the 
wa^ o£ such artificer, unless the agreement or contract for sudt stoppage or deduction 
dual be in writing, and signed by sudi artificer.” 

It will be noted that deductions can only be made for materials, toeds or 
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implements if the artificer is engaged in mining. D«iuctions can also be 
made for food supplied, provided in all cases that : 

(e) Such stoppage shall not exceed their real or true value. 

( 6 ) The agreement or contract for such stoppage shall be in writing 
and signed by the artificer. 

The Truck Amendment Act 1887 .— This Act extends the j)rovisions of 
the earlier Act to all persons coming under the description of workmen ” 
as defined by section 10 of the Empwyers’ and Workmen’s Act 1875. This 
section includes all persons except aomestic servants engaged in manj^ 
labour. The test of the description is whether manual labour is the major 
portion of the day’s work. 

From the foregoing, it will be realised that offences can easily be com* 
mitted and that the question of giving credit and obtaining repayment by 
deduction from wages, e.g. when selling clothing as detailed above, shoulo 
be approached with great care. 



CHAPTER 12 


INDUSTRIAL CATERING 
By H. C. J. Kelley 

This article is intended to act as a guide to Directors, Personnel Manaecii$ 
and Welfare Officers reprding the planning, building and organisation or ah 
Industrial Canteen. The word “ Canteen is used for the sake of simplicity! 
although caterers themselves are today advocating that the use of the w<wd W 
discontinued and “ Works Dining-rooms ” or “ Works Restaurant ” be sub- \ 
stituted. The old idea of a canteen savours of sawdust and bare tables, 
whereas, in these more enlightened days. Catering in Industry is reaching the 
level of a really first<lass lestaurant. Efficiency and a high standard of 
catering and service must be the aim of those responsible for feeding the 
workpeople of this country. Sufficient details have been included to give the 
Welfare Department some assistance in the general control of the Catering 
Service, which is, after all, a major part of Welfare Organisation. 

This is not a cookery book. Recipes have purposely been omitted. 
There are plenty of good books on the compilation of menus and up-to<late 
recipes for the use of the caterer. 


WHY HAVE A CANTEEN? 

This question has been answered so many times since September 1939 in 
Government publications and announcements that one might easily conclude 
the provision of food and drink to factory personnel was merely a war-time 
expedient. A canteen or works restaurant costs a lot of money to provide 
and equip, usually presents great difficulty as regards staff, and gives to ’ts 
organisers continual headaches and heartacnes. So again we ask, Why have 
aQnteen?" 

Because experience has taught us that catering facilities in any working 
organisation, whether large or small, have proved to be a vital factor in the 
health and prosperity of such organisation and every member of its staff. 

In most large towns there are caf^ and snack bars and probably a civic 
restaurant, and one could say, “ Why should we build a canteen when there 
arc plenty of eating facilities within easy distance? ” When a director plans 
a canteen, he begins to have a personal interest in the life of the employees; 
die servant becomes something more than someone who works. 

People who spend all day or all night in factory or office may, in a very 
dbort time, become automatic in habits, and consequently lack that cnthusiaaDi 
that is necessary to good productive work. It Ms bom found that imme* 

5«4 
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diately prior to lunch-time, production drc^s to its lowest and, on the other 
band, a^ the rest and re&eshment of the midday break, the worker is al^ 
to resume work with greater zest. 

In years gone by, the factory worker brought with him to work his 
“ Krcw ” of tea and a packet of sandwiches or bread and cheese, etc., wrapped 
in a newspaper, which, after reposing in a factory overall pocket all morning, 
deteriorated considerably from the hygienic point of view. Somehow or 
other, (juite unofficially, tea was brewed on the nearest gas-ring and food was 
surreptitiously eaten. This was, of course, known to all firms, who “ winked 
the other eye ’’ and did nothing about it. It is better, then, to realise the 
situation and to place the whok question of factory feeding on an official 
basis. 

Quite apart from any Act of Parliament requiring the provision of can- 
teens, let it be realised that it is a sensible thing to do. The worker is pro- 
vided with a mid-shift “ refresher,” and can obtain a midday meal of good 
nourishing food at an inexpensive charge, without losing any of his precious 
time in travelling or a long wait in a restaurant queue. 

It is interesting to note that in the Annual Report of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories for 1945, details are given of the growth in the number of hot- 
meal canteens since 1941 (sec table below). The closure of some of the large 
munition works towards the end of 1945 accounts for the slight drop in the 
number of canteens at factories employing over 250 persons. 
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The noticeable growth of the “ under 250 ” factory canteens is one of the 
noteworthy developments of the war. The Chief Inspector, in his intro- 
ductory remarks, states, “ From being a rarity, a canteen has become a 
commonplace in factories of any size.” 

Anomcr argument in favour of the canteen is the fact that in dieic 
difficult times, and maybe for many years to come, the married woman is also 
out at work during the daytime, and it is often quite impossible for her to 
prepare a midday meal for her husband. The Education Audiorities have 
already dealt with the children’s midday meals under the “ School Meals ” 
scheme, and it behoves all employers of labour to provide for the wage-earner 
in a similar way. 

Shift-workers present another problem. Meals for these people are of 
vital importance, since the meal-break may occur when local cam may be 
dose4> or when transport home is difficult or imposrible. 
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When the meal is over, the worker is dble to relax in comfort for 
the remainder of the break. This fact alone makes for better health 
and contentment among employees, and consequently greater efficiency in 
production. 

Let it, then, be fully realised that catering facilities on the premises are an 
asset to the employer and employee alike. 

Group Canteens. — In some towns, a number of small factories are found 
almost side by side — ^none of them large enough to warrant a large outlay in 
building and equipping a canteen. This also is the case on some Trading 
Estates. In cases luce these, consideration should be given to a Group Can- 
teen or Joint Catering Service. The larger the number of possible customers, 
the easier it becomes to cover the running costs. The firms joining such n 
scheme could share the initial outlay and maintenance costs in proportion to 
the number of people each firm employs. 


DIRECT CATERING OR CONTRACTORS? 


There should, I feel, be no need for much consideration on this point. 
Of course, it is better to make the Catering Department part and parcel of 
the organisation. In the past, many mistakes have been made. Directors of 
firms, not being caterers, often had the erroneous idea that “ this canteen 
bumiess ” could be run by anyone with common sense, and appointed mana- 
gers with litde or no experience in catering. Consequendy, the result was 
disastrous. The person in charge of a works catering organisation should 
be a specialist. An engineering firm would never dream of appointing a 
Works Engineer who was not a specialist, or an Accountant or Company 
Secretary who was not qualified. Industrial caterers are actually depart- 
mental managers; they work on an equal footing with other departmental 
heads — ^professional people on whom productive organisations ray for the 
efficient running of meir businesses. 

The practice of handing the canteen over to a firm of catering contractors 
is sometimes adopted, and may prove satisfactory in some cases. Naturally, 
the contractor must make a profit out of the cantcen-rr-how else can he 
prosper? In theory it may be ar^ed that the better the quality of meals 
served, the greater the profit, but in actual practice this thesis is imtenable. 
A contractor will naturally aim at personal profit, whereas a Welfare Officer, 
ill the interests of his firm, will work for better meals for the worker and the 


auestion of profit in terms of cash would be of secondary importance. It 
mould be decided at the very outset that the canteen is to fie run by the firm 
for its own employees. 

Be sure, then, to appoint a first-class person to take char^ of this 
difficult }chy for it is a very difficult job, requiring not only knowledM 
of food and die service of meals, but an outstanding personality and untmd 
padeoce. 
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PRELIMINARY PLANNING 

This is very important indeed, and it is wise to give the matter very 
careful thought before asking an architect to prepare any plans. Is it pro* 
posed to keep to a very simple Dining-room with the adjacent Kitchen and 
Store-rooms, etc., or is it to be built on more pretentious lines, with several 
Dining-rooms, Recreation Rooms, etc. ? 

The purpose of this book is to guide Welfare Officers in their delibera- 
tions, ratner than to lay down any hard-and-fast rule. We will therefore 
endeavour to deal in some detail with all the pros and cons. 

In most progressive business organisadons, the employees are encouraged 
to run their own Sports and Social Club. The whole question of recreational 
facilities is fully dealt with in another part of this book, but there must 
always be very close co-operation between the Catering Manager and the 
Secretary or Manager of the Sports Club (see page 402), “ Catering for Sports 
Clubs "). Experience has shown that it is most unwise to allow the canteen 
to be used for any kind of recreation or sports functions. In order to save 
building space, many factories have allowed the canteen to be used as a 
sports club in the evening. The floor has been cleared for dancing, dart 
TOards flxed on the walls, and table-tennis tables erected. This is most 
unpractical. When the canteen staff arrives in the morning, its members 
are dismayed to And the tables stacked round the sides of the room, the floor 
covered with dust and paper, and the general debris of an evening’s dancing 
or sport left for them to clear up before the day’s catering duties can be 
commenced. Don’t be misled by the promise that the Club members will 
clear up after them; their intentions may be good but, in practice, it never 
works! The Canteen Manager gradually finds himself responsible for the 
cleaning of a dirty building, which has been made dirty by people over whom 
he has no authority at all. Keep all dining-rooms exclusively tot the purpose 
for which they arc built; do not allow evening meetings to oe held in them; 
The building can then be cleared and cleaned after each day’s catering, and 
left spick-and-span for the next day. 

It is very desirable that the canteen should be a separate building and not 
just a part of the factory. The smell of cooking should not be sulowed to 
waft into the works or offices; neither is it advisable for employees to be able 
to watch tradesmen delivering the week’s meat or fish or vegetables, etc. It 
^ould be run as a separate establishment in every way, and its manager and 
staff, altiliough they are servants of the firm, should be treated as catering 
employees and not just another batch of factory hands. In this way they wiu 
take a greater interest in their work and bring credit to themselves and their 
employers. 

If the firm is a small one, it might be decided that one good-sized dining- 
romn is sufficient for all classes of employees, witii, perhaps, a small room 
for directors and special visitors. If this be die case, ^>ace mould be allowed 
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for future expansion. Alternatively, it may be found necessary to plan one 
dining-room for machine workers and another room for office staff. 

Ine first thing to do, before any actual work on the building is com- 
menced, is to estimate how many people will use the canteen. Tms cannot 
be judged merely by the size of the firm. Its distance from the residential 
neighbourhood and shopping centre is a very important factor, as is also 
whether the employees mclude a large percentage of married women who 
would not be likely to go home each day to cook a midday meal. A ques- 
tionnaire sent to all employees would ascertain roughly how many would 
welcome the canteen and how many would use it. The percentage W 
juveniles should also be noted (sec page 416). When these details have be<m 
tabulated, they will assist in deciding the type of service to be used. ' 

In most factories it has been found best to use the “ counter-service *'* 
method, as this is very quick and efficient, and easy to check. Sometimes 
this method is adopted for the main canteen used by the factory employees, 
and a waitress service, with small tables, is instimted for office staff at a 
slightly increased cost. 

Consideration, however, might be given to the following idea, which, up 
to now, has not been generally practised. When one dining-room is allocated 
to factory employees and a separate room to staff, an irritating argument 
occasionally arises on class distinction, and the man in overalls accuses the 
“ white-collared ” man of snobbery. He feels he is being patronised. All 
Welfare Officers will wish to squash this idea. Co-operation between em- 
ployer and employee is advocated in what is today known as Industrial 
Democracy; Joint Production Committees bring Planners and Operators into 
close daily contact. Why not, therefore, do away entirely with the idea of 
dividing “ Staff ” from “ Works ” in the canteen ? An executive dining- 
room is, no doubt, essential, but for everyone else the ideal layout is a quick- 
serving cafeteria in one room and a restaurant in another room — ^both open 
to all employees. Of course, people in overalls or greasy working clothes 
would not be allowed in the restaurant, but the main distinction is not 
“ Staff ” or “Works,” but tlie type of meal served. 

Caterers in Industry for many years have realised that with all thdr 
thought and ingenuity, canteen meals tend to become rather dull and 
uninteresting. Management and workers alike have impressed on them that 
it is imperative m serve everyone in the shortest possible time, and at the 
lowest possible cost The caterer, therefore, has purchased his commodities 
with this end in view, and has provided a main meal each day which has 
been wholesome and nourishing and, no doubt, well cooked, but which 
allows of no choice — “ take it or leave it.” Managements should do all they 
can to encourage the canteen organisation to depart from this old-fashioned 
idea. We want m encourage all employees to take an interest in their meals. 
“ Variety is the spice of lire,” and varie^ in daily food aids digestion and 
bdps everyone to enjoy the meals to the ^ 11 . If the management will give 
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careful thought to these suggestions, it will help them greatly when instruct- 
ing the architect to prepare plans. 

The interior of the canteen should differ entirely from any other part of 
the factory. When an employee comes for his meal, he must not feel that 
he is moving from one part of the factory to another. Many firms have 
built just another factory block and equipped it as a canteen. This is a great 
mistake. Give the worker something different to look at — different types 
of ceilings and walls and windows — different chairs and tables. 

A dining-room furnished with curtains and wall decorations always looks 
homely and comfortable. The colour and material for curtains will depend 
on the size of the windows and the general scheme of decoration. Framed 
pictures arc not advisable, as dust gathers behind them and it is difficult to 
keep them dusted regularly. Mural paintings are often most attractive, but 
if tne colour scheme of walls and tables is tastefully carried out, the simpler 
the style of decoration the better. The canteen stafi should wear different- 
coloured overalls from those usually worn in the factory. Even a difierent 
type of cleanser or disinfectant should be used. This may seem to be rather 
overdoing it, but floor cleansers have a certain odour, and it is surely a good 
thing, when entering the place where the midday meal is to be eaten, to be 
immediately conscious of a clean, refreshing “ fresh ” atmosphere. 

All these points must be considered to enable the management to determine 
Its policy as regards the canteen about to be built and the service to be sup- 
plied to the employees. Once this policy is decided upon, the actual work of 
Building the Premises ” can commence. 

BUILDING THE PREMISES 

Having considered the type of service to be adopted, the number of 
potential customers and the possible future need for expansion, the size of the 
dining-room or rooms can be decided. If an area of 9 square feet per person 
is allowed, there will be ample space for gangways. It must always be 
remembered that in the majority or works canteens everyone comes to meals 
at once, and therefore plenty or room must be allowed for people to queue 
up in an orderly way. The following plan is of a very simple building 
with total seating accoinmodation for 500. 

However small the canteen and however few the employees to be catered 
for, it is essential that certain accommodation be provided, in addition to 
Dining-room, Kitchen space and Service Counter, i.e. Dry Stores, Vegetable 
Stores, Refrigeration, Wash-up, Manager’s Office and Staff Cloak-rooms. 

In the plan on p. 370 it will be seen that all dining-rooms are on one side 
of the kitchen. From a service point of view, this is more economical as 
regards staff than if the dining-rooms are planned on both sides. The 
entrances to the dining-rooms are at the end buthest away from the servile- 
counter. This allows most of the diners to g:t inade the buUding in ^ 
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Fig. 52**—Liiyout for Canteen to accommodate 500 persons* (Designed m collaboration with H. C* )• 
Kelley, by J R. Rogers, Registered Architect) 


Table. 

а. Boiling Pans, 
f. Fishier. 

4. Gkaed Smk. 

5, Hot Closet and Bom Marie 

б. Fonr-mut Range. 

7. GrOl 

B. Siictt^ Machine, 
y. Wet Steam Ovens, 
tov Pastry Ofm. 


Key to Above 

11. Receiving and Stripping Table. 
X2. Dishwashing Machine. 

15. Stacking R^. 

14. Drainer and Galvanised 

Sinks. 

15. Waste Bins. 

16. Floor Racking. 

17. Potato Peeler. 

18. Bench. 

19. Mixing Madune. 


20. Chopping Block. 

2x. Mixer. 

22. Cold Counter. 

25. Hot Counter. 

24. Water Boiler. 

25. Hot Plate. 
aS. Shelf. 

a7. Service Hatch. 
aB. Portable Cash Deah* 
a9. Cupboard. 
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i^rtKt time during bad weather. Nothing is more aggravating or m<»re 
injurious to health man to come out of a hot factory and^have to wait in a 
crowd outside the building. 

Do everything possible to provide for a really good-sized entrance, so 
that there shall be no crowding. There should always be an Entrance Hall 
01, at least, double doors. The outside door should never open direct into 
the dining-room itself, in order to prevent draughts. It can sometimes be 
arranged for a very large entrance hall to contain Toilets, but it is really 
better if a separate Lavatory Block is built adjacent to the canteen, but not 
actually insioc it. Care should also be taken to ensure that the entrance is 
properly lighted. In the winter-time, especially, it can become vej^ dan- 
gerous (as well as very dirty) if there is no lighting, or if only poor lighting 
is provided. 

The lighting of the dining-room itself depends, of course, on the general 
scheme of decoration, but it should always be bright. Do be sure tnat the 
lights arc low enough to reach with a pair of steps for the purpose of 
changing bulbs. The canteen staff should be able to look after a little job 
like this, but it becomes impossible if the lamps are placed well out of reach. 
An electrician will then have to be fetched, maybe from the other side of the 
factory or from some other work, to do a small job that could easily have 
been attended to at once by a member of the canteen staff. Don’t forget to 
install a good-sized clock in the kitchen and in each dining-room. Punctuality 
is important to everyone. 

The type of floor rather depends on the size of the room and die type of 
worker using it. If people arc leaving a factory where they have been 
treading in oil or grease, they cannot hdp bringing dirt and swarf on their 
boots into the canteen. If linoleum or rubber flooring is used, it will very 
soon be cut up with metal chippings, and will get very dirty and greasy. 
The same applies to ordinary wooden floor-boards. A floor of terrazzo or 
some other composition is recommended, as it is so easily cleaned — ^a very 
important item, as more often than not the cleaning has to be done by 
feinale labour. In a room which will be occupied by office workers or those 
with fairly clean jobs, linoleum could be considered. A hard-wood blodk 
floor is goiod and always looks nice, although it tends to become slippery and 
may, therefore, cause a few mishaps. 

The kitchen floor should have a non-slip surface. This applies, ttf course, 
alto to the wash-up and space for service. It should also be remembered that 
the kitchen staff have to stand for many hours at a stretch, and the floor 
should be of such a texture that it will not “ draw ” the feet 

The walls of the kitchen should be tiled — at any rate to about 5 feet high; 
in fhe wash-up the dies should be carried even higner, and the floor made to 
dope very slightly to the drains, so that it can be hos^ down at intervals. 

The swill bins will present a prdilem unless pre^ arrangements are 
made at the outset. Unfortunately, in the past, this quesdon has been over- 
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lodged in the great majority of cases and, consequently, bins containing swill 
and waste are left in oad comers of the kitchen until tnc pig-swill man comes 
m collect them. In hot weather they cause offensive smells and breed vermin. 
With careful and thoughtful planning, these bins need never be left in the 
kimhen. A space shomd be specially built for them outside the kitchen, and 
die swill is then deposited in them through a chute. The bins are collected 
from the outside space and replaced by iresh ones, the space outside being 
hosed down daily. 
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Fig. 53 — Sketch showing Disposal of SwiU. 
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Everything should be done to keep the floors and walls clean and spodcss. 

The questimi of adequate ventilation must be left in the hands of an 
expert, but it is so essentially important to sec that there is plenty of fresh 
air in the kitchen that the Welfare Officer would be well advised to keep in 
close touch with the architect in the early stages of building. Electric Ians 
must be installed, especially where there is ‘^deep-fat ” frying, so that the 
heavy fumes can be carried away and not hang about the kitchen. 

RefrigecatKMi. — In modern establishments, the question of refrigerarion 
is of paramount importance. A Cold Room should m installed to keep food 
in good condition. If funds will allow, it would be wise to divide this into 
two sections, so that dairy produce — milk, butter, fats, etc. — can be separately 
coded. Modem research on the subject of quick-chUlcd foods points to the 
necesoty fmjiroviding a refrigerated counter, just as we now have hot-plate 
counten. The caterer must Iwk to the future and study modern develop- 
ments, and Management and Welfare Officers would be well advised to 
encourage their Catering Manager or Manageress in this respect. 

Storerooms. — A g^ buyer will keep a good “ store." Therefore, the 
Stores for dry goods must be of a reasonable size, with plenty of shelving 
and bins; also a space for the storekeeper’s desk. In small establishments, 
the stores will probably be controlled by the Manager as it may not be neces- 
sary to employ a storekeeper, but a desk or table in the stores is still necessary 
to note items received and issued. 
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The Stores must be as near to the kitchen entrance as possible. Nothing 
comes into the kitchen without the knowledge of the Storekeeper. 

The next room is the Vegetable Stores. Deliveries of case goods and 
vegetables can, therefore, be taken into Stores with as little carrying as possible. 

The Vegetable Stores must be equipped with racking, so ^t sacks of 
potatoes and vegetables are not placed on the floor itself. Air must be 
allowed to pass underneath lo keep vegetables in good condition. 

Manager’s Office. — In our plan we have shown this at the end of the 
kitchen. It should have plenty of glass to allow of easy supervision. (In 
larger canteens an office in the kitchen will probably be required for the 
Cook or Chef.) Do not make this office too small. The manager often has 
people to interview, and if there is a Canteen Committee, it will sometimes 
meet in the manager’s office. 

Canteen Staff Office. — In all but the smallest canteens, it will be neces- 
sary to employ some clerical assistance for the manager. Do not expect your 
manager to be a clerk — ^his )ob is to manage, plan and supervise. In these 
days there is a good deal of clerical work to be done, so allow enough space 
for more than one assistant. 

Loud-speaker System- — Most firms are now equipped with a loud- 
speaker system, to broadcast “ Music While You Work ” or for factory 
announcements. If it is possible, the Catering Manager should have a 
microphone in his office, with loud-speakers in each part of the canteen 
building. Apart from broadcasting the i o’clock news, it may be necessary 
to make some special works announcement during the meal-break, but more 
important than this, it provides the Manager with a splendid opportunity to 
keep in close touch with his customers. In the early years of the war. Lord 
Woolton, then the Minister of Food, broadcast to the nation on several 
occasions. He explained the difficulties and dangers of the situation; and 
the splendid way in which the people of this country cheerfully endured the 
many food restrictions was due in a large measure to the fact that these candid 
and sincere broadcasts enabled them to appreciate the difficulties. Similarly, if 
the Canteen Manager is given the opportunity of speaking to his customers, it 
will have a psychological effect which will make for the smooth running of 
the establishment. Should there be any difficulties with food — a sumoi 
drop in the gas pressure, a shortage of staff, etc., etc. — ^it will be accepted 
cheerfully if explained in this way. A noicrophone equipment is a very great 
asset to the Manager. 

Food-ptepacation Rooms. — ^Even in a small canteen, it is essential that 
separate ^ces are allotted for vegetable preparation and meat and sweet 

S iration. It is a good plan to build separate rooms leading from the 
en on the opposite side to the serving counter. 

Ooak-tooms. — Give the staff cloak-room facilities. If pos- 
sible, arrange for a staff dining-room, and in the male and female cloak-rooms 
fix plenty of wash-hand basins with a good hot-water supply; also (mwide 
w.r.— a| 
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iu^ 4 }fiidies as well as soap. If these rooms can lead from the kitschoat it 
will help in the supervision of staff. It is very annoying to find Aat just 
b^ore the midday rush period, the canteen staff have disappeared to “ tidy 
up.” If staff rooms arc close at hand, supervision is simplified. 

Wasli-up. — Allow plenty of space for washing up. It is a fairly simple 
matter to extend a dining-room, but not so easy to enlarge the kitchen, so 
some forethought is necessary when building. It is false economy to make 
the kitchen and its adjacent rooms too small. 

Home-made Cakes and Pastry Preparation. — It will be found most 
advantageous to supply home-made cakes, and in our plan on page 370 \is 
includea a pastry oven. Ovens of this type can be used for almost any kiild 
of baking or roasting. In a small canteen it will probably not be necessaiy 
to employ a pastrycook, but if the canteen is of a reasonable size it is 
sensible plan to engage a person who can undertake the cooking of pastry 
and rolls for the sweet course, and also cook a daily supply of cakes for tea. 
The sales will always be good, and will show a nice profit for the canteen. 
If the firm has good prospects of growing, the instalment of a special pastry 
oven and the employment of a pastrycook is a first-class investment. A 
separate room should be allocated for this purpose. 

Canteen Shop. — Most firms will allow cigarettes and chocolates to be 
sold, as, apart from being a service to the employees, it is a good source of 
profit. In some parts of the country, where factories are some way from 
the shopping centre, the Canteen Shop is run on a bigger scale and sells such 
things as razor blades, boot polish, aspirins, etc. The size of the shop, there- 
fore, will depend on the policy of the firm. 

In addition to the essentials mentioned at the beginning of this section, 
these further suggestions should all be carefully considered when “ B uilding 
die Premises.” 


EQUIPMENT AND LAYOUT 

The arrangement of the Canteen Equipment, which includes tables and 
chairs as well as the actual cooking equipment, is of particular importance. 
If the original layout is done without careful planning, the customer will 
often suffer many unnecessary inconveniences, the work of the staff will be 
increased, and the Manager will meet an accumulation of difficultiei that 
could very easily have been avoided. 

The ulustration on page 370 shows the equipment laid out in a manner 
that will allow of easy movement in the dining-rooms, and good supervinon 
and control in the kitchen. 

Dhune-cooms. — ^The tables should be so arranged as to allow a good dear 
liangyiray from the entrance to the serving counter. If they are rectangular 
m dupe, they should be placed at right angles to the counter— not naralH. 
An employee, having got his meal, can get to his seat in quicker tunc and 
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witE a good deal less trouble. Hie cashier's dedc is placed near the counter 
and can be either movable or fixed, according to the type q£ service adc^ted. 

I£ it is decided to institute a waitress service with tables for four or six 
persons, the question of layout is a litde diflerent, but it is still very necessary 
for the staff to be able to move from the service counter to the tables with 
as little walking as possible. 

In rooms set apart for directors or executive staff, it is often decided to 
have one large table. This helps to create a friendly atm^here between 
executives themselves, and between the firm and its guests. Tne question ot 
“ speed ” in service is not quite so important with a small number of people 
as with the larger numbers dealt with in the general dining-rooms. 

It is a good idea to arrange for one or two trolleys with hot and cold 
beverages to move about the canteen during the meal-break. This will 
relieve the service at the counter, and is well worth the experiment. 

The main dining-room is equipped with tables, each to scat eight praple. 
The actual size and shape of the tables can only be decided by the firm itself; 
it depends largely on the type of work done and the type or employee. Do 
not buy tables with plain wooden tops. They are difficult to keep clean, and 
will, no doubt, splinter in time. Some canteens have been equipped with 
tables of heavy galvanised iron with white enamel tops. These arc certainly 
very strong and lasting, and the tops arc easy to keep clean, but they have 
a good many disadvantages. They arc noisy, and savour of an “ Institution.” 
Tne whole idea behind dining-room equipment is to make the diner fed 
“ at home.” A whitc-enamcl-topped table is hardly the thing today, unless 
durabili^ and cleanliness arc the sole consideration. The best kind of furni- 
ture is the “ nesting type.” It will probably be more costly than any other 
kind, but it is well worth the additional outlay. It is strongly constructed 
of steel tubing, rust-proofed and stovc-cnamcllcd in a varic^ of plearing 
colours. The tables are fitted with tops of inlaid linoleum, inlaid rubber or 
” Warcritc ” plastic sheets, all of which arc simple to m ai nt ai n in a high 
state of cleanliness and efficiency. 

The chairs have scats and backs of wood or plastic slats. Chairs fitted 
with stretched canvas are really the most comfortable and popular, and are 
available in several colours. They arc extremely hard-wearing, but arc 
bound to become soiled if used by employees wearing dir^ or grcaw overalls. 

Firms now appear to be fuUy alive to the desirability ot making their 
dining-rooms as attractive as possible by means of colour, not <mly in die 
decoration of the walls, but also in the furniture; and most plomng effects 
can ^ obtained with the range of colours that are offered by the manunuxurers 
of this type of furniture. 

The staff dining-room is furnished with tables to seat four people. Chairs 
with canvas seats and backs are the best for this room. 

The room for directors and executive staff should have a 

on the door, and the furniture should be of good quality and design. *1^ 
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taMe appoiatments should be of the very best quality, as it is the custom to 
entertam the firm’s ^ests here. 

The question or table-ware is a most difficult problem in these days. 
It is almost impossible to obtain in any Quantity, and the designs are rather 
limited. It is also a costly item, as breakages are bound to occur, however 
careful the staff may be and however good the organisation is. Crockery, 
however, must be purchased, and it is wise to keep as large a reserve as 
possible. Cups and plates with patterns are unnecessary— even if they could 
be bought. Plain white or cream crockery of a good quality is best. j[n 
addition to the different sizes of plates for meat, sweet and cheese, it is 
well to get a supply of small bowls or deep plates for the service of mil! 
puddings or porridge, or anything that is at all “ runny.” ^ 

Kmves should be of stainless steel, with blade and handle all in one piece; 
so that the handles are not damaged during washing up. 

Spoons and forks of nickel silver are quite satisractory. 

Salts and peppers of strong glass, with screw tops, are the most satis- 
factory, with ordinary open-topped mustard pots. 

Tne following list will serve as a guide when ordering crockery, cudery, 
etc., for 500 people ; 


CROCKERY 


60 

60 

60 

too 

60 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

i 

t 

X 

t 

t 

t 

t 


doz. 

f9 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


Plates, 9)4 in. 

„ 8)4 in. 

„ 6)4 in. 

Cups and Saucers 
Fruit Saucers 
Teapots, I’s. 

„ 2’s. 


Hot-water Jugs, I’s. 

« « 2’s. 

Milk Jugs, i*s. 

Sugar Basins 
Slop Basins 
Cups and Saucers (Special for Senior Stuff) 
Teapots, 2’s. 

„ 4's* 

Hot-water Jugs, I’s. 

Milk Jugs, I’s. 

»» 2 * 8 . 


Special quality for Directors and 
Finn’s Vbitors 


1 H Slop Basins 
1 „ Sugar Basins 

6 „ Cups and Saucers 

6 „ Tea Plates 
6 „ Tny$ 
a gam Tumblen 
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100 Salt Pourers 
100 Pepper Pots 
100 Mustard Pots and Spoons 

CUTLERY 

6o doz. Knives 
6o „ Forks 
6o „ Dessert Spoons 
So „ Tea Spoons 

Cudery for Executive Dintng-room . — ^This will depend on numbers, but should be 
of good quality and include Fish Eaters, Soup Spoons, Table Spoons and Vegetable 
Dimes. 

Fuels. — decision will have to be made as to which method of cooking 
will be used — Electricity, Gas, Solid Fuel, Steam, etc. If steam pressure is 
available in the factory, its supply to the kitchen must not be neglected. Con- 
tinuous hot water, both for hot beverages, cooking and washing up, can be 
supplied very economically by steam pressure, but it is always wise to have an 
alternative in the event of the system failing in any way. The decision regard- 
ing the actual fuel to be used in cooking will, no doubt, be influenced by the 
size of the canteen, the service demanded of it, and the district in which it is 
situated. To assist in making the decision, the following points should be 
considered. 

It can be stated with certainty that whether electricity, gas or solid-fuel 
equipment is installed, the design of modern cooking appliances is excellent 
in itself, and attractively finished. Vitreous enamel, stainless steel or 
chromium arc clean, rust-proof and a vast improvement over the old type. 

Electricity . — No space is required for mcl storage. It is simple and 
accurate in its control of heat. It ensures exact temperatures for boiling, 
grilling, roasting and baking, and cooking processes can be repeated any 
number of times with exactly the same result. It is merely a question a 
switch or thermostat setting. There are no fumes or smoke, and the heat 
is always constant Outside weather and atmospheric conditions have no 
effect on an electrically operated kitchen. The installation is merely a ques- 
tion of wiring and does not need to conform with any existing plan of 
chimneys or flues. Electrical equipment can therefore be installed entirely 
from the point of view of easy working and labour-saving. One of its dis- 
tinct advantages is that equipment such as hot-water TOilers, hot closets, 
grillers, etc., can be moved from place to place quite easily and plugged in. 
A change of position presents no question of fresh installation. 

Gas . — ^No space is required for fuel storage. Gas is always “ on tap." 
It provides immediate heat and can cope quickly with the demands made on 
it, whether great or small. It is simple to use and rrauires no experience to 

S 've sad^ctory results. Gas is very flexiUe and can be controlled to a fiiK 
:gree when bcdling, frying, simmering, etc. The gas oonsumptitm can he 
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reduced at slack periods, and brought into full use in a second; it can be 
direcdy proportionate to the number of meals served. It can be put under 
automatic control and is absolutely reliable. Gas undertakings now quote 
advantageous prices to large-scale consumers. Gas ranges can be had with 
solid tops, and ovens are heated externally or internally, have thermostats ot 
no^ and doors which open downwards or sideways, according to choice. 
Grillers are available for constant or intermittent use, with top heating, bottom 
heating or heating from both sides. All kinds of gas equipment can be 
supplied. 

Solid Fttel . — Modern solid-fuel cookers are well insulated, and hrebo^ 
are fitted with doors which prevent loss of heat by radiation from the fii^ 
into the kitchen. They also prevent air from entering the fire from the 
outside and so avoid fuel being burnt wastefully. In olden days, a kitche^ 
equipped with solid-fuel ranges was excessively hot. This is now avoided 
by the insulation of the cooker. Solid-fuel cookers are definitely very 
economical to use, although their initial cost is high. The modem cooker is 
continuous 4 >uming and is ready for immediate use and, according to many 
famous chefs, cooking in a solid-fuel oven brings out the natural flavour of 
the food and reduces the loss of weight — particularly in the case of a joint— 
so often experienced when other fuels are employed. 

It will probably be to the advantage of the kitchen planner to install more 
than one type of cooking equipment, to obtain the very best results. 

Fud Economy. — ^Thc fact that for some years past economy in the use 
of fuel has been possible without loss of efficiency, shows how necessary it is 
to keep a constant watch on the fuel meters. Kitchen staff can be very 
wasteful. It is not usually deliberate, but thoughtlessness develops many 
bad habits unless the Catering Manager continually checks up. The gas 
ring is lighted in case it is wanted; pots are left to boil violently with the gas 
flaming all around. Meals shoula be planned, as far as possible, so that 
ovens can be fully used. It is extremely wasteful to light up a large oven 
for an “odd ” dish. Lids on pote and pans will save up to 15 per cent of 
time and fuel. Keep ail utensils clean, as dirt is a fuel-waster; have the 
meter checked at regular intervals and keep a grwh of fuel consumption. 

IQtdiea BgiMpmewt. — It will be noted in our plan that the kitchen equip- 
ment is g^ped in sections as far as possible. The vegetables, after prepara- 
tion, are near to the steamers or friers in which they are to be cooked. In 
the centre of the kitchen is the main cooking range, and close by is the meat- 
preparation room and cold room. The position oi the wash-up is always 
mmcult as it must receive “dirties” from eveiy quarter, but it can be 
atraiiged, at any rate, that trolleys containing di^ plates, etc., from die 
dtpiiii^tootn can get to the wash-up without having to cross t^ kitchen. 

equtpment in the wash-up itself is arranged so diat plates can be cleared 
soon as thev arrive, then washed in sink or machine, and the dean plates 
dbidked in a place that is easily accessible. 
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No hard-ancMast rule can be laid down regarding die exact placing of 
equipment, but one should aim at an arrangement w^h allows of delivery 
or goods without crossing the kitchen, and to provide enough space for 
work to be carried on with as litde “ fetching and carrying ’ as possible, so 
avoiding both loss of time and energy. 

The following appliances and utensils are recommended to equip the 
kitchen; and although this list is based on a figure of 500 diners, should it 
be found necessary to enlarge the dining-room or serve increased numbers in 
more than one sitting, the heavy-duty equipment would not need to be 
enlarged in any appreciable way. It would probably deal with any nundier 
between 500 and 1,000. 

KITCHEN APPLIANCES 

4-ovcn Solid-top Range, each oven 24 in. by 15^ in. 

Bam Marie on the end 

3-pan Fish Fryer, each pan 34 in. by tS in. 

a 40-gallon Boiling Pans 

4 Steaming Ovens, each oven 24 in. by 18 in. by 24 in. 

Hot Closet for the Works Canteen Counter 
,» » »» Staff „ „ 

4 15-eallon Bulk-type Water Boilers for tea-making 
“ Jackson ” Water Boiler, 200-pint per hour, gas-heated 
Baking Oven with 4 baking cluimbers 

COOKING UTENSILS 

I tinned-steel Stockpot fitted with tap, stramer and cover, 16 in. 

a „ Consomm^ Pans and covers, 16 in. by 9 in. deep 

3 „ i2-in. Stewpans and covers 

3 „ lo-in. „ „ „ 

3 n 8]^-in. „ ,, „ 

^ »» y-in. ,, „ „ 

a „ Frypans, 16 in. 

I „ „ 14 in. 

I „ „ 12 in. 

a „ Omelette Pans, 10 in. 

a all-black wrought steel Fish Fryers and drainers 24 in. 

3 tinned-steel Colanders, 18 in. 

3 » » i 4 ‘“- 

13 tinned iron Ladles, assorted 
1 Sieve Ring, 16 in. 

3 Wire Bottoms for Sieve Ring in fine, medium and coarse 
la tinned-steel Oven Pans, 20 in by 20 in. 

la tinned-iron Spoons, assorted 

9 enamel Mixing Bowls, 3 each 20 in., 18 in., and 16 in. 

15 enamel Pie Dishes, 3 in. by 12 in., 6 in. by 14 in., 6 in. by 16 in. 
la enamel Butcher’s Trays, ao in. 
ti enamel Jugs, 8 pints 
6 „ „ 4 pints 

4 gross aluminium Pudding Basins, ^ in. 

34 eoamd Pudding Banns, 6 each 8 in., 9 in., to in., and 11 in. 
a tin Flour Dredgers 
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a till Sugar Dredgers 
3 tin Gravy Strainers^ 7 in. 

X tin Seasoning Box 

X bread and cheese Grating Machine, large size 
a hardwood Pastry Boards, ay in. by 17 in. by x in. 
a ,, Chopping Boards, 24 in. by x8 in. by a in. 
a pastry Rolling Pins 
X „ Scraper 

3 ,, Brushes 

xa Wood Spoons, assorted 
I tinned-'wire Slice, 8 in. 
xa wire Whisks, assorted. 

6 wire Frybaskets, 3 each 8 in. and ii in. 

3 extra-strong wire Vegetable Ladles, 9 in. dia. by 24 in. handles 
X hotel-size Potato Mashing Machine 
X 28 lb. Scales and Weights 
X Spring Balance, 60 lb. 

3 cook*s Forks with brass guards 
X Palette Knife, 8 in. 

X Ham Sheer, 12 in. 

X Beef Sheer, 12 in. 

Smaller French Kitchen Knives 
X Carborundum 
xa Potato Peelers 
X pair Kitchen Scissors, 8 in. 

X Meat Saw, 16 in. 

X bow Meat Saw, 16 in. 

3 Apple Corers, reversible, stainless 
a a4-in. tin Fish Kettles 
24 roll Pudding Moulds, x6 in. 

6 tin Fish Slices 
6 tin Egg Slices 
X mechanical Can Opener 
xa Yorkshire Pudding Pans, 22 in. 

X Chip Potato Machine 
X Economy Slicing Machine 

X Soup Machine, ccxnplete on stand with i perforation 

3 extra Baskets for chips, to fit Fish Fryer 
X Meat Chopper 

a gross 8-in. Plate Rings 
I a-compartment Chip Scutde 
X x-compartment „ „ 

4 chip Shovels 

a 30-in. galvanised Baths 
4 xa-in. „ Buckets 
I galvaiu«»i Dustbin, 36 in. high 
o ,, ,, 3® *» 

8 xo-pint enamel Teapots 
6 Bain Marie Pans 

SUNDRmS 

Brudies, Mops, Glass Cloths, Swabs 
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LatMMusjaving Machines. — ^It is also recommended that a number of up* 
to-date machines be purchased which will be advantageous in many ways. 
There is always some question as to whether it is advisable to add a “ IHsh* 
washing ” Machine. The fact that most large establishmmts now have one 
is some proof of its efficiency. No machine will guarantee to remove dried 
mustard or egg stams, and burnt-on gravy marks, but it can be said with 
certainty that crockery and cutlery will be washed with cleaner water than 
is usual in the average washing-up sink, and the makers claim complete 
sterilisation. A “ Mixer ” is almost essential, and a “ Mincer Attachment ” 
is most useful. A Meat Sheer and Bread Sheer should also be included. 
There are many more of these machines, and all have their various uses. A 
canteen that is really up to date will want as many modem appliances as 
possible. 

Mamtenance of Equipment. — If the directors of a firm are prepared to 
equip their canteen with expensive machines, it is the duty of Ae Canteen 
Manager to see that they are looked after. The equipment specially bought 
to save labour can be the cause of great annoyance and inconvenience if it 
suddenly refuses to function for lack of oil. Machines, when first deUvered, 
are usually accompanied by instructions for fitting and maintenance and it is 
often possible to arrange a contract with the suppliers to “ service ” their 
equipment at regular intervals. It is advisable to make such an arrangement, 
but that does not absolve the Works Maintenance Department from all 
responsibility. If a stone gets under the plate of a potato machine, it may 
mean not only a repair job, but no potatoes for dinner. The maintenance of 
kitchen equipment by a Works Engineer should be considered a matter <rf 
high priority. 


STAFF 

The official, or officials, responsible for the engagement of Canteen StaR 
would be well advised to treat this matter very seriously. It cannot be denied 
that for many years the type of staff engaged for canteens has been of a very 
low standard. During the years of war it was realised that the maximum 
production of armaments was essential, and engagement of production labour 
had first priority. On the other hand, the factory worker was guaranteed 
good canteen service, and the Government made it compulsory for firms 
employing a minimum of 250 people to provide a canteen. Yet, when 
applicants presented themselves for employment, if not quite physically or 
mentally fit, they were immediately engaged for the canteen! This is 
no exaggeration— over and over again Industrial Caterers have compUwed 
Oifikially and unofficially of this la^ of good staff. In the future, thetefmt. 
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do take great care to see that only the best type of worker is engaged for your 
canteen. The work is hard and requires physical fitness of a high order. 
Only the healthiest and the best type should be sent to the canteen. 

The canteen worker is usually expected to work when others arc off duty. 
When the factory closes, the operator or clerk expects to be able to buy a 
meal in the canteen. When the Sports Club holds a dance or sports day, 
the canteen is expected to provide refreshments. Few people ever think that 
the canteen staff would themselves like to be taking part in these jollifications. 

The Caterer’s job is to be cheerful and to give service to others at all times. 
That is why it is necessary to engage good staff who will take an interest 
the job and make it their career. For this reason we suggested in the 
paragraph “ Direct Catering or Contractors ” that a first-class Manager 1^ 
engaged. Make this appointment before the canteen is built so that youif 
catermg expert is consulted on each move as the building progresses. He 
must then be allowed to interview each applicant for employment, and his 
decision to engage or not should be upheld. In this way a staff will be 
enlisted which wul not only work well but will respect their Manager as head 
of that department. 

There are certain classes of people who must never be employed in the 
preparation of food. In factories where there is a permanent Medical Officer, 
all applicants for employment will be examined before engagement, but in 
smaller firms, where no such facility exists, the Welfare Department should 
be quite sure that any one engaged in the canteen should be (^uite free of any 
a>mmunicable or objecrionabk disease, particularly tuberculosis or any disease 
of the chest, skin disease or proneness to skin disease. Care shoulo also be 
taken to exclude workers sunering from diseases of the respiratory passages 
and sinuses, dentol and oral diseases, active ear diseases and septic infection 
of the hands. 

If it is possible to arrange for a periodical inspection of the hands of all 
canteen workers, a good step forward in Welfare will be made. It can be 
done without any embarrassment if instituted in the initial stages as part of 
the ordinary business of a factory canteen. 

The number of staff which will be required depends entirely on the 
service demanded. Certain *‘key” staff must be appointed in any case. 
In very small firms it may be practicable to have a Cwk-Manageress, but it 
is now generally realised that fhe catering profession as a whole is woridng 
fxx a higher standard of catering, and industry would be well advised to 
ajppoint someone to manage and another person to cook. The two jobs 
should not be amalgamated except in the case of sickness or offier emergency. 
A good cook should, therefore, be the first appointment after the Mamger. 
Money it made or lost in the kitchen. It is not economy to engage the 
ihmp^ cook, neither is it sensible to pay the cook in compsuison with a 
duuge-hand in the factory. If the factory Is a large one, it may be dearable 
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to have a male cook. He will require a good wage, but he is a spectalitt 
and should repay in results the high wa«8 demanded; in most average-azed 
establishments, women cooks have proved very satisfactory. What is wanted, 
<rf either sex, is someone who realises that it is he or she who pleases or 
displeases, ^meone who is not too consarvadve in ideas, who will tty out 
new dishes — not with reluctance but with interest and a desire to give the 
customer something fresh. It is surprise and variety that please. 

A storekeeper is also essential. In small canteens this job may be com- 
bined with that of assistant to the Manager, but it is most advisable to have 
someone whose main occupation is the control of the stores. 

We now want an assistant cook, who, if not actually cooking, ivill act as 
a general kitchen assistant. Also, washers-up and cleaning staff, according 
to the size of the canteen and the business done. 

As previously stated, the number of general canteen assistants cannot te 
defined according to meals served. Firms who serve Tea and “ Snacks ” in 
the factory itself will require a larger staff than if all meals are served in the 
canteen, althoi^h the number of meals may not materially alter. The 
question of staff must be decided upon after experiment, and can safely be 
left for the Manager to decide. 

When engaging staff, it is a good move to impress on the applicant your 
desire to create a happy atmosphere, with a general pride in the work, and 
also pride in personal appearance. 

Most pe<mle when applying for work in the canteen will ask, “ What do 
I wear? ’ In most canteens, overalls are worn — either white or coloured 
— and in these difficult days of coupons and short supply, a staff can easifa 
become a motley crowd, dressed in any kind of overall that can be proved. 
We arc not planning so much for today as for tomorrow; and to attain the 
high level in Industrial Catering that is so essential, some further thou^t 
and determination is necessary to dress the staff smartly and well. Wmte 
overalls always look clean and tidy, but if used by girls who serve tea in die 
factory, they quickly become soiled. The staff waitress who serves Rectors 
and executives with afternoon tea should wear something more pleasing dian 
an overall. A good impression can be created if canteen staff serving m d« 
canteen wear ^^tc overalls, those serving in the factory, coloural overalls, 
and those serving in the offices nicely made tailored frocks with dainty aprons. 
The coupon restrictions at the present time may make the whole scheme 
difficult, out it can, no doubt, be managed in time. It raises the whole twic 
of catering service, and the staff themselves realise that their ^x)d appearance 
is encouraged by the management 

Cooks must wear white coats or overalls, and the kitchen porters must 
wear suitable aprons. All those concerned with the cooking and service of 
food must wear head covering. 

If the staff do not already possess this clothing it must be provided by 
the tnanagement Staff should not be allowed to ^e their uniforms Imme; 
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Ijbcy should be carefully folded or hung up at the end of the day’s work, so 
that they are kept as clean as possible. Tl^t will help to save laundry bills, 
which become expensive if care is not taken (see page 420, “ Run Your Own 
Laundry ”). 

All these things should be explained to applicants on their engagement. 
The firm’s Rules are easier to enforce if explained beforehand. 

With regard to overalls for canteen staff, the Catering Wages Act 1946 
lays that the minimum remuneration is payable to a worker who is employed 
“ in the circumstances that he is provided by the employer, subject to the 
requisite coupons and supplies being available, with a reasonable supply, m 
good repair, of clean overalls and (except in the case of a supervisor, manager, 
manageress, steward, stewardess or porter) of clean headwear for the use of 
the worker while at work. ' 

“ In the case of any worker who is not provided by his employer with a 
reasonable supply, in good repair, of clean overalls and headwear, the 
remuneration to me worker shall be increased by 2s. |Kr week.” 

It should also be explained to staff that their duties may be varied. The 
duties of the cooks, storekeeper and clerical assistants are naturally quite 
clear, but the general canteen assistant is engaged for any work that may be 
decided upon by the Manager. Staff must never be allowed to say : “I was 
engaged as a waitress and 1 am not going to help to clean the canteen — that’s 
not my job.” Everyone must clearly understand that all must pull together 
as one team to ensure the smooth running of the canteen. 

The actual “ starting time ” for canteen staff will have to be fixed by the 
Canteen Manager accor^ng to the services demanded of him and the time 
of the various meal-breaks. It is quite likely that the kitchen staff will need 
to commence their daily duties at a much earlier time than those who serve 
tea in the factory, or the canteen office staff. In small canteens it will no 
doubt be possible for the assistants to do their job in the kitchen, then serve 
tea in the fiictory during the mid-morning break, afterwards returning to the 
kitchen in time to dish up and serve the midd^ meal. This will not be 

a ble in larger factories, where canteen stafi^ must be more carefully 
led. 

The question then arises as to whether canteen employees should be paid 
by the week or by the hour. It is usual to pay the clerical staff by the week, 
as their hours 01 duty can usually conform to those worked by the factory 
dciic^ departments. Senior canteen staff, cooks, storekeeper, etc., can also 
be paid by die week. They should be considered as people holding respoQ' 
aibk positions. Most firms have found it best to pay jgeneral canteen 
nisifitants by the hour, and a ” Time Clock ” should be fixed in the canteen. 
The minimum rate of pay for assistants requires very careful thought. If 
tbe ratw of pay fixed by the Catering Wages board are strkdy adhered to, the 
ftsufl will genenilly find that they could earn more money if they worked in 
die bKtory. This will create a good deal of dissatisfaction, and there iriU 
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always be someone asking to be transferred To avoid tins state o£ aSm*^ 
managements should see that they pay thdr canteen assistants a rate pay 
comparable to the minimum factory rate, and add some kind of “merit 
payment ” in order that good work can be suitably rewarded. 

TYPES OF SERVICE 

This question was commented upon in my opening pages, but perhaps 
a more detailed description of types of service is necessary. 

Counter Service. — ^This is the quickest method, and also the simplest 
The customer is able to collect his meal direct from the counter, and proceed 
to his scat. He pays for it as he gets it, cither in cash or by ticket. No tinae 
is lost, and for those people who have only a short meal-break, this is a most 
satisfactory way of dealing with the service problem. In this way 500 meals 
can all be served within ten minutes. It does not give as much scope for 
variety in meals as Cafetaria or Waitress Service, but it does provide for a good 
control, as no one can get a meal without first handing over cash or ti<xet8. 
The counter or servery should be divided into sections, with notices in large 
lettering telling the customers exactly where to go for the “ Main Meal,” 

“ Sweet,” “ Soup,” “ Snacks,” “ Tea or Coffee,” etc., etc. We have already 
advocated variety in meals, and, therefore, if possible, there should be menre 
than one “ Main Meal ” service point. A large Menu Board should be 
situated near enough to the entrance of the dining-room to allow the customa* 
to decide what he wants for his meal. He can then go at once to the service 
point for that dish. 

Cafeteria Service. — A “ Tray Rail ” is built along the whole length of 
the counter. The customer first collects a trav, cutlery and crockery, and 
then pushes the tray along the rail, collecting tne dishes required as he goes 
along, and at the end of the counter a cashier quickly adds up the detailed 
prices of each meal and collects the cash or tickets. The advantages of this 
method arc that a greater variety of dishes can be displayed, and the customer 
has a g<^ opportunity of choosing the food he likes. It is quite a good 
method if the meal-break is spread over a long period and people are comity 
for meals at any time during that period, but in the majority of cases everyone 
coincs at once and it then proves very slow. Those in tne queue who ate 
hesitant and can’t make up their minds what they want — and there are many 
such people — ^will hold up the others. A few seconds’ delay by each person 
means that a very long time is taken before everyone can be served. Again, 
the cashier must be quite brilliant to assess accurately the cost of each meal 
when customers are passing the cash desk quickly, especially if there is a 
variety dt meals. In most canteens, the ordinary cafeteria method is not 
satisfatAory. 

WahiM Servioe.~It is not likely that waitresses can be supplied for 
everyone. As it is die aim of managements to keep the cost of me^ down 
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to a minimuin, waitresses for all will be found too expensive, as one waitiesi 
cannot deal widi mote than about twen^ people. If the numbers, however, 
are not too large, and the customer is willing to pay a little extra to cover the 
cost of the additional sta£, this of service is by far the nicest It it 
•mnetimes adopted for officc-stalt dininc-rooms, and almost always for 
executives. A good waitress will study die likes and dislikes of each in- 
dividual customer. She will keep her tables clean and cruets always filled, 
oitlcry and glass well polished. The customer will very quickly realise that 
it is well worth the extra cost, and those firms who have instituted a Waiting 
Service have never regretted the decision to do so. As mentioned m me 
section on “ Preliminary Planning,” it is well worth adopting this servi^ 
as well as a quick-service counter method, irrespective of works or stafi. \ 

METHODS OF PAYMENT 

Payment for meals can either be made in Cash or by Ticket, or (in the case 
of executives) by Account. 

Payment by Cash. — ^Where there is a quick-service counter method, pay- 
ment in cash should not be encouraged. As there are several points of 
service, it would either mean that several cash registers would be required, or 
that cash would be placed in an open box. It al^ means that several people 
have the handUng of cash. As the general canteen hand is not accustomed 
to mental arithmetic, it cannot be expected that change will always be given 
correctly, and a good many errors in cash are bound to occur. It also slows 
^wn tne service considerably if cash is given for meals, because exact pay- 
ment cannot be insisted upon. 

In a dining-room served by waitresses, cash is usually taken either by the 
waitress or at a cash desk at the exit. The waitress can be responsible to 
produce cash for all the meals served, or she can issue a bill to the customer, 
who pays it at the cash desk on leaving the canteen. If there is a set meal- 
break, the majority of people will leave at the same time, and there will, 
therefore, be a queue at the cash desk to pay bills. This waste of time will 
not be welcomed by either customer or management. The best method to 
adopt is to allow the waitress to take cash for meals served. 

Payment by lidcet. — By far the best ticket method is the use of ** Auto- 
maticket ” machines. These can now be obtained on a rental basis, and 
should be installed where they are most accessible. In the largest dining- 
room a machine can easily be fixed in the canteen shop, and in die staff dining- 
room a smaller machine can be placed in the cashier’s desk. 1£ a waitress 
service is adopted, this is not necessary, although tickets should always be 
accepi^ for any kind of sales. 

The machines are usually designed to issue tickets of various prices, he. 
id., 2d., 3d. and 6d., and each ticket can be tom in half to rquesent hilf 
die value. Thus, anyone buying one shilling’s-worth of t^bets can present 
die exact amount without requiring change. II a Counter Servke is used, 
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no meal is ever issned without the exact value in tickets being handed 
over in exchan^. Tickets of different values should be of different colours 
so that the total value can easily be checked. 

The tickets, when received, are placed in a slotted box which is locked, 
or through a slot in the counter. Tickets are collected after each meal and 
checked by the canteen office staff, who should then be able to ascertain how 
maiw mcaus have been served over that particular counter. 

The great advantage of rhis system is that the employees can buy a supply 
of tickets in advance, mereby saving time in a queue at lunch-time, and, also, 
the canteen staff have no cash to receive and no change to give. 

Payment by Account. — ^Thc system of weekly or monthly accounts can 
only be allowed for those entitled to use the executive dining-room. As the 
number of diners in this room is relatively small, it presents very little extra 
work for the waitress, but 5t will prove very popular with heaas of depart- 
ments, who may be entertaining visitors, and will not want to worry with 
cash or change but would prefer to pay by cheque. It gives a little more 
work to the office staff, but it is worth ihc trouble. 

NUTRITION 

During the recent war, Industrial Caterers were strongly urged to acquire 
some knowledge of Nutrition. Various books have been published, con- 
taining masses of fibres and scientific formula which explain the effect of 
x-arious types of food on the human body. The Industrial Catering Associa- 
tion and the National Society of Caterers to Industry arranged for lecturers 
at various Universities to organise courses for Catering Managers, based on 
/f Manual of Nutrition by Dr. Magnus Pyke. These were well attended, 
and much valuable information was imparted. Managements and Personnel 
Managers should encourage their Catering Managers and Cooks to interest 
themselves in the National Coimcil for Hotel and Catering Education, which 
is striving to improve the status of the industry. {Another subsection is de» 
voted to the subject of Catering Education.) 

In order, however, that employees may be served with meals which will 
prove advantageous to the particular kind of work in which they arc engaged, 
we give some of the fundamentals of nutrition. 

Food provides the body with the material required to produce heat, work 
and otiier forms of energy. It enables the body to grow and to repair itself. 
The nutrients of which foods arc composed are : 

(i) Carbohydntest to provide energy. There are three kinds of Carbo- 
hydrates: 

(i) Sugar. 

(ii) Starches. 

(Bi) Cellulose and related materials. 

The diird type is not digested, and hence of little value nutritionally, 
except in so far as it contributes bulk or “ roughage to the diet 
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(2) FatSf to provide energy and fat. All ^tty materials, including the 
fat mm meat, butter, fat and all the oils derived either from animal or 
vegetable somces. Fats are the prime energy providers. 

(3) Proteins, to provide ener^ and material for growth and repair, and 
sometimes fat. Proteins are substances which are essential constituents of 
plant and animal cells. There is no known life without them. Protein is 
derived from two sources : 

' Animal Protein, i.e. meat, game, fish, milk, cheese, eggs. 

Vegetable Protein, i.e. green vegetables, root vegetables, potatoes, ntto. 

Carbohydrates, Fats and Proteins are the energy-giving nutrients, Tne 
energy value is measured in heat units called calories. A calorie is the 
amount of heat required to raise the temperature of 1,000 grammes of water 
one degree Centigrade. ^ 

(4) Mineral Substances, to provide material for growth and repair, and 
for foe regulation of foe body processes : 

as constituents of bones; 

as constituents of cells of the body; 

as soluble salts which give to the fluids of foe body their composition 
and their stability, which arc both essential for life. 

(5) Vitamins and other accessory substances regulate the body processes. 

Vitamin "A ” occurs in certain fats and in the fatty part of some foods. 

It is necessary for the growth of children. It plays a part in the way foe 
eyes perceive light. It protects the skin and particularly moist areas such as 
tne front of the eyes. A definite amount of Vitamin “ A ” is very necessary 
for health. 

Vitamin ” B " forms part of the machinery by which a steady and con- 
tinuous release of energy is obtained from Carbohydrates. 

Vitamin " C." Considerable attention must be given to the supply of 
Vitamin “C.” If foe diet is deficient in Vitamin “C,” the following ill cfrccts 
will arise: 

(i) Growth will be checked. 

(ii) Gums and mouths become susceptible to infection. 

(iii) The healing of wounds is retarded. 

(iv) Finally, symptoms of scurvy appear. 

Vitamin “ C ” only occurs in fresh vegetables and fruit (with foe possible 
exception of fresh liver). It can easily be destroyed by cooking, and even if foe 
best methods are used and foe greatest care taken, it is easily possible to lose 
half of foe vitamin originally present In green vegetables foe amount of 
Vitamin “ C ” is highest in tne spring and early summer. It is quickly lost 
if vqgetablra are allowed to wilt Although tne amount of Vitamin ” C ” 
in potatoes is not as high as in green vegetables, potatoes are still foe principal 
aoiirce of Vitamin “ C ” because they arc eaten in large quantities every My. 

Vitamin "D" is concerned in providing foe bones with calcium and 
phosphorus. It comes from two dimnet sources: (1) Food, (2) Sunli^t. 
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Hie foods which supply Vitamin “ D ” are mo^y animal products such as 
cod'Hver oil, fish, eggs, butter, cheese, milk, liver. If children can ^ 
plenty of sunlight on their bodies, the amount of Vitamin “D” nceo^ 
ttom food will be reduced. 

Generally speaking, most foods contain a proportion of several nutrients, 
and to enable one to compile a balanced diet, a table is given on pages 390>39X, 
showing in some detail me make-up of various foods. 

Calories are needed to provide energy for the normal processes of living 
— breathing, heart-beat, etc. — and for uie everyday incidentals of existence. 
This requirement is closely similar for every adult. The total daily require- 
ment or calorics is determined largely by the nature of an indiviaual's 
occupation, thus a person with a sedentary occupation such as a clerk will 
need 2,220 calories in each twenty-four hours, but a man carrying on a very 
active occupation entailing great muscular activity, such as a blacksmith or 
woodcutter, will need as much as 5,000 calorics p>cr day. 

Correct Cooking, in nearly every case, improves the nutritional value cl 
food; it also improves its flavour and attractiveness. Baking, roasting and 
grilling arc the uses of dry heat applied direct to the food. Boiling and 
steaming arc best applied by means of hot water, and frying is heat derived 
from hot fat. The effects of cooking on food can be briefly summarised 
as follows : 

Carbohydrates: Raw starch is not easily digested. Cooking causa 
the starch granules to swell and break up, in which condition they are 
readily digested. 

Fats: Cooking has no effect on fat. 

Proteins: Fo^ arc more earily digested after cooking. Care mutt 
be taken, however, not to expose fo^ to excessive heat for too long or the 
nutritive value will be reduced. 

Minerals: The mineral substances in food are not materially aflected 
by cooking. An interesting effect of cooking in hard water is that enough 
cucium may thus be incorpaated in the food to double the original amoM^ t 
it contained prior to cooking. 

Vitamin “ A Cooking has no effect. 

Vitamin " B": A snuul amoimt may be destroyed, as 

Viuunin “ B ** is soluble in water and therefore can be lost by 

Vitamin " C This is important, as cooking is nece8sai7 to a 
extent to make Vitamin “ C ” available to the body. A larg^ proportum 
is earily and inevitably lost during cooking and the preparation ot food. 
Factors causing this loss are : 

e Excessive cooking. 

Keeping meals hot. 

At It it easily ttduble in water, Vitamin “ C ” it Imt when d^e liquort ai« 
duown away. 

(4) Lott ^ mdng vegetaUet or starting to bdl vegetahkt hom eold water. 

Vitamin "D " : Cwking has no eflecL 
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All Taluei utperaz* portm 


U Cmtk 
Bwley, peatl . 
Biscuits^lflin 
sweet 

Btetdj — ^whitc 70-72% cx- 
tfaction 

National 85% extraction | 
wholemeal 92% extrac- 
tion 

Flcmi'— w'hite . ! 

National . * . 1 

wholemeal 
Oatmeal 

Rice .... 
Wheatflakes, shredded 
wheat 


2« Daily Products 

Butter .... 

Cheese 

Bgg— fresh . 
dried 

Milk— whole 
evaporated (condensed^ 
unsweetened) . 
condensed, sweetened . 
dried, whole 
dried, skim 


3. Fats 

Cooking &t, laid, etc. . 
Margarine 


4 . Fish 
Kippers 

White fish, cod, etc. 
Fr ed fish, (white) . 
Fish paste 
Herring 

Salmon — canned . 
Sardine — canned . 


% Meat 

Bacon «... 
'Beef— corned 

fresh, average good 
quality . 
ftewii^ 

Kidney 
liver— Oi . 

Meat pie . . . 

Meat paste . . 
Mutton 

**Poinfit’' meat, spam, etc. 
Pork «... 


Shepherdrs pie, etc. 
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War 
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Ms 

V&a- ] 




EPkr/r 

Vat 

iraU 

CUMmtI 

kwl 

mta 

A 

B, J 

tMlF 

add 

msH 

c 

mia 

D 

5. V«0eliiblM 

Beinh->^ked, cmatd 




g* 


ms. 


iat. 

ms. 

ms. 

ms, 

mg. 

Lm 

0 

*5 


0 


16 

0*7 

47 

0*02 

0*01 

0*1 

0 

0 

btrieot 

o 

It 

6*x 

0 

ix*6 

5 * 

*? 

0 

0*13 

o*o8 

0*6 

0 

0 

soy«, dried whole 

o 

1 14 

8'5 

4*5 

9‘4 

67 

x8 

2*6 

*5 

0*24 

0*06 

1*2 

0 

0 

Cebhege 

50 

7 

0*4 

0 

1*4 

0*5 

85 

0*02 

0*02 

0*1 

10 

0 

OUYOt .... 

5-ao 

6 

0-2 

0 

t *4 

14 

0*2 

L 750 

0*02 

0*01 

0*2 

5 


Caulifiowef . 

30 

6 

0-7 

0 

0*8 

14 

0*2 

0 

0*02 

0*02 

0*2 

10 

0 

Lentil . 

0 

82 

6'8 

0 

13*6 

11 

2*2 

5 

0*15 

0*02 

0*9 

0 

0 

Lettuce 

20 

3 

0*^ 

0 

0*5 

7 

0*2 

380 

0*01 

0*02 

0*01 

4 

0 

Onion .... 

5 

6 

0*3 

0 

*5 

9 

O'X 

0 

0 01 

0*01 

0 

5 

0 

Peas — gteen . 
dried 

60 

0 

17 

83 

1*6 

7*0 

0 

0 

2-7 

14*2 

4 

17 

0*5 

1*5 

47 

*9 

0 *X 2 

o*X3 

0*03 

o*o8 

0*2 

0*6 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Potato — afresh 

7-25 

21 

0*6 

0 

4-6 

2 

0*2 

0 

0*03 

0*02 

0*3 


0 

chips 

0 

66 

1*1 

2*6 

9*5 

4 

0*4 

0 

0*03 

0*01 

0*2 

1 

0 

Spinach 

*5 

6 

0*8 

0 

0-7 

20 

0*9 

1,230 

0*03 

o*o6 

0*1 

18 

0 

Tomato 

15 

4 

0-3 

0 

0-7 

4 

0*1 

280 

0*02 

0*01 

0*1 

7 

0 

Turnip 

35 

3 

0*2 

0 

I’O 

17 

o*x 

0 

0 OX 

O'OI 

0*5 

7 

0 

Watercress 

15 

4 

0*8 

0 

0-2 

63 

0*4 

473 

0*03 

0*02 

0*5 

17 

0 

7 # Fruit 















20 

12 

0*1 

0 

3*0 

1 

0*1 

4 

0*01 

0 

0*1 

X 

0 

0 

5 * 

0*6 

0 

12*3 

8 

0*6 

8 

0 

0*01 

0*4 

0 

0 

Apricot — ^fresh 

8 

7 

0-2 

0 

2*0 

5 

0 1 

71 

0*01 

0*02 

0*1 

3 

0 

canned 

0 

14 

0*1 

0 

3 3 

4 

0 ‘X 

47 

0 

0*02 

0 *X 

X 

0 

dried 

0 

30 

14 

0 

11 I 

26 

1*2 

470 

0 

0*12 

0*6 

0 

0 

Banana 

40 

21 

03 

0 

4*9 

2 

0*1 

8 

0*01 

0*01 

0*2 

5 

0 

Blackcurrant . 

0 

8 

0 3 

0 

I 7 

17 

0*4 

9 

0*01 

0*01 

0*1 

57 

0 

Date .... 

14 

68 

0*6 

0 

163 

19 

0*4 

9 

0 

0*01 

0*1 

0 

0 

Fig — dried 

0 

58 

I 0 

0 

13 5 

8t 

1*2 

9 

0 

o*o8 

0*3 

0 

0 

Lemon 

50 

5 

0*2 

0 

0 8 

20 

0*1 

0 

0*0 X 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Melon .... 

45 

6 

0 2 

0 

1*5 

4 

0*1 

8 

0*01 

0*01 

0 2 

1 

0 

Orange 

25 

10 

0*2 

0 

2*2 

12 

0*1 

28 

0*02 

0*01 

0*1 

x6 

0 

Peach — canned 

0 

16 

0 X 

0 

39 

2 

0*2 

47 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

Pear .... 

^3 

II 

O’l 

0 

2*7 

2 

0*1 

X 

0*01 

0*01 

O'X 

X 

0 

Pineapple — canned 

0 

20 

0*1 

0 

4*9 

5 

0*2 

6 

O'OI 

0*02 

0 

5 

0 

Plum .... 

6 

7 

0*2 

0 

1*6 

4 

0*1 

58 

0 01 

0*01 

0*02 

X 

0 

Prune — dried 

17 

44 

0*7 

f 0 

10*3 

11 

0*8 

*57 

0 

0*04 

0*6 

0 

Q 

Rasin . 

8 

67 

0*3 

1 0 

165 

3 t 7 

0*5 

5 

0 

0*01 

0 X 

0 

0 
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Coconut 

50 

100 

I-l 

IO‘2 

i 0*9 

4 

c 

f 0*01 

0*03 

o*x 

0 

0 

Peanut 

30 

166 

8'C 

» 15*9 

1 2*2 

17 

0*7 

c 

► 0*25 

o*o8 

1*6 

0 

0 

9 . Preserves, etc. 














Qiocolate, plain 

0 

148 

1*3 

1 9 *a 

t X3 0 

7 

09 

7 

f 0*03 

0*07 

0*5 

0 

0 

Jam .... 

0 

7 t 

0*1 

[ 0 

17*6 

5 

0*5 

2 

L 0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Sugar 

0 

108 

0 

0 

27*0 

0 

0 

c 

> 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Syrup .... 

0 

81 

0*1 

[ 0 

20*2 

7 

0*4 

c 

> 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10. Beverapos 














Beer — mild . 

Cocoa — as drunk with milli 

0 

xo 

0‘1 

[ 0 

x *3 

5 

0 

c 

> 0 

0*01 

0*4 

0 

0 

and sugar 

0 

*5 

©•1 

> 0*3 

t a*i 

22 

0*1 

1 

[ 0 

0*03 

0 

0 

0 

powder * . 

Tea — as drunk with milk 

0 

1*3 

5 * 

J 7*3 

\ 8*9 

[ 0*8 

H 

4*1 

u 

1 0-oj 

0*08 

0*3 

0 

0 

and sugar 

0 

5 

0*1 

[ 0*1 

5 

0 

4 

1 

0*01 

0 

0 

0 

tl. Cakes and Puddinga 


82 












Cakes, plain . 

0 

**! 

\ a< 

> X3*6 

14 

0*5 

0 

0*04 

0*01 

0*1 

0 

0 

Bun . . . . 

0 

85 

**! 

j fi 

i 13*9 

xo 

0*6 

0 

0*04 

0*03 

0*3 

0 

0 

Custard 

0 

55 

0*! 

) 1*3 

i yo 

55 

0 

to 

o*ox 

0*01 

0 

0 

0 

Eice pudding 

SteaiJm puckling . 

0 

0 

40 

86 

X’5 

X*1 

1 Vi 
1 4*. 

5 » i 

1 0*6 

53 

»5 

0 

o*z 

0*23 

0 

; o*ox 
0*02 

0 ot 
0*01 

0 

0 

iO 

0 

o 

0 

Yorkshire pudding. 

0 

62 

n 
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INDUSTRIAL CATERING 


PLANNING THE MENU 

This is really the job of the Catering Mana^, and he must be respm^fe 
to see that the food offered to employees is well cooked, varied and appetismg. 
However hungry a person is, all appetite disappears if the food is not cooked 
and served in an appetising w^. Menus should not be the same every week; 
it is so very monotonous to nnd a certain dish every Monday or Tuesday, 
hfonotony in menus is not always a lack of variety; if the average person 
could choose what he wanted for breakfast, he would choose egg and bacdn 
eve^ day of his life. Thousands of business men go in normal times to 
their Ciiv restaurant, look at a large menu, and choose steak and chips, ar 
grilled coop. The menu becomes monotonous when it is enforced — when 
there is no choice. Even in these difficult times, every effort should «; 
made to give some kind of choice. That is one of ^e fundamentals in good 
menu-planning. 

Soup. — Soup should always be available. Cooks must study the art of 
soup-making and not rely on tinned or packet soups, which should only be 
used in an emergency. Good use must be made of bones and stock, pulse 
vegetables and milk. It has been found that many people who work on the 
night shift do not fancy a full meal in the middle of the night. A good 
lentil soup or pea soup is very nutritious, and potatoes and bread can be 
added wim good effect. 

Fish. — ^Fish is usually served once a week, but it is a good idea to include 
it as an alternative on other days. Fried Hsh is always very popular, and 
is also most nourishing because it is cooked in fat. It can, however, be 
provided at a greatly reduced cost if it is steamed, baked or made into a fish 
pie. Herrings, altnough usually very cheap, are full of food value, and 
every effort should be made to popularise them. 

Meat. — Roast joints are most popular, but the Catering Manager will 
have difficulty in providing them every day. Meat pie can he include, also 
stews, but a good stew is improved with the addition of dumplings and 
l^enty of vegetables. Stews, if not served too frequently, can be greatly 
appreciated. 

VegetaUes. — Chipped potatoes arc probably the greatest favourite all, 
and baked potatoes should be included as oitcn as possible. Potatoes in 
their “ jackets ’* are also excellent food value, and should be often served. 
Care should be taken to see that potatoes served in this way arc all of a good 
me or else it will be difficult to serve each person with a fair share. 

Green vegetables and root vegetables are not so popular, so it is necessary 
to take great care in cooking them. They deteriorate with long storage, m 
do not buy too many at a time. They should be as fresh as possible and 
never ovoxooked. Braised onions make an excellent second vegetaUe. 
Unned vegetables lose none of their food value in the tinning. They are a 
very usdhu asset in large-scale catering, although more expensive. They 
should vhe rdwated — never recooked. 
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Sdbdk — Cwteen codks, especially in lai||e canteens, are somewhat con> 
serradve in their ideas on sdads. In nnall canteens it is eaner to pay mwe 
sMaadon to m^yidual meals, but this is almost impossiUe when one is respon- 
sible for providing meals for many hundreds at dbe same dme. A ^%en 
salad often consists merely of lettuce, beetroot and maybe a slice or two of 
tmnato. Lettuce is the usual base of a green mlad, but the cook with 
imagination will use carrots, peas, watercress, leeks, spring onions, potatoes, 
etc. The addition of a slice or two of apple is very tas^. Shredded raw 
cabbage can be used on many occasions ana is a splenmd substitute for lettuce. 

Siuiuner Meals. — Canteens should rejoice in the “ salad season,” because 
it gives them an opportunity of serving cold meat and salad. The canteen 
diner will welcome the change from a hot meal and two vegetables. Cold 
meats are very economical to serve, and the ration of tinned meat can be used 
with advantage if a good salad is served with it. Unned salmon, if avail- 
able, has a high nutritive value, and is also most popular. 

Sweets. — A steamed roll is perhaps the favourite pudding in most can- 
teens. It can be made with sultanas, currants, raisins, figs, dates, |»une8, 
etc., and served with syrup, jam or custard. It is a warming and nourishing 
sweet. Milk puddings should always be available, and although there is no 
rice to be had nowadays, one can buy semolina, macaroni and barley kemds; 
and milk puddings, it well made, provide good health value. Fruit, either 
stewed wim custard or made into a pie or pudding, is very popular, and jam 
tart is another good alternative. If the small individual puddings can be 
served, so much the better. They look nicer, and everyone is sure of an even 
portion. 

Beverages. — ^The sale of tea during the midday break will always exceed 
any other kind of beverage, but there is no reason why other hot oeverages 
cannot be served on request. After a few days, one can judge apfmjximatcly 
how many people would like coffee. Oxo, Horlicks, cocoa, etc., can be 
available, and made in a moment or two. Horlicks Ltd. will be only too 
pleased to supply the proper mixers for their beverage. Don’t forget the 
cold drinks. Fruit-squash drinks can be obtained, and all canteens shtnild be 
equipped with drinking-water taps, placed in convenient positions. 

Snacks. — There is endless scope here for the caterer with imamnatimi. 
It might be as well to leave this question until the canteen is smoo&y run* 
ning, but the snack meal is certainly very popular in the summer months, 
and deserves a good deal of thought The employee who wants to do some 
upping during the lunch-time would welcome a ” padtet lunch ” contam- 
ing, say, sandwiches, sausage rolls, cheese and salad, or fresh fruit Packet 
lunches can be supplied wim a good margin of profit, but they do take some 
time to prepare. It is a matter for some consideration and experiment, bttt 
it shoula certainly not be overlooked. 

Meab for I^tectors and Senior Staff.~This is a very delicate 
prdtiem. The quality meals supplied to the workers in general nnist 
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never suffer because special attention is given to special meals for special 
person^ For this reason, we suggested on page 368 that a restaurant might 
be available to everyone, where a greater variety of meals could be purchased, 
at an increased clmee. Nevertheless, it is a fact that the canteen should 
provide a meal of high standard to directors and executive staff. Apart from 
the foct that an extra charge is made, these are the people who receive high 
exorutives of other firms, and they should be entertained on the premises, and 
not taken out to the local hotel. From the staff point of view, it helps the 
good cook to maintain interest in his calling. It is usually impossiole ^ 
provide for large numbers the little luxuries and dainty disnes tnat can 
served to a few people at a time. The cooking of this type of dish is a very 
welcome relief to the cook, whose main duty it is to turn out “ main meals 
for the masses.” For a few people who are willing to pay the price, the' 
caterer can provide poultry, game, salmon, asparagus, choice fruits, etc. A 
good meal, even if expensive, will be welcomed by directors, who would 
rather lunch on their own premises than go outside. 

One gumeral hint — do see that equal portions of everything are served; 
the right-sized server for potatoes, vegetables, sweets, etc., and an equal 
amount of meat on each plate. Ixt there be no question that one penK>n 
ever gets more or less than his neighbour, who pays the same price. 


FACTORY TEA SERVICE 

Up to now, we have only discussed the preparation, cooking and service 
of meals in the canteen, but to the majority of foctory workers, the most 
important thing produced in the canteen is the morning and afternoon tea. 

It is foirly safe to say that in the past, countless man-hours have been lost 
to industry because of a badly organised Tea Service. The fact must be 
recognised that factory workers want tea in the morning and afternoon, and 
if it is not supplied in an efficient manner there will be discontent 

The type of service depends on the construction of the factory and the 
number of people to be supplied. One thing is certain — ^dic mid-shift tea 
service cannot take place in the canteen unless the factory is very small and 
the canteen is inside it Too much time would be taken up in this way. 
To avoid loss of production time and to create the greatest satisfaction, the 
tea must be taken to the worker. The question to be decided is whether 
there is to be a definite break for tea — ^say, ten to twelve minutes — or whethor 
tea is supplied to the worker at his bench between certain given hours — say 
so a.m. to 10.30 a.m. and 3 p.m. to 3.30 p.m. Do not make this decisioii 
without careful thought and without talking the matter over with the Canteen 
Msmager. 

In any case, it is advisable to build Tea Stations in the factory. The old 
iKMfdtod of pushing trolleys from the canteen to the foctory is not very prac- 
tacad. Roads are mnind to get a bit bumpy in time, and trolleys are not only 
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mmt Pr$p§nd Tht Bmpirt Tui IBmmu 
Fig - Specimen Tea Station. 


difficult to push over uneven roads, but tea veill splash out of the urns. Also, 
it is not very fair to expect the canteen workers to go out in all kinds oi 
weather, pushing heavy trolleys. It is all very easy when things are new 
and running well and the weather is fine, but when the trolley wheels ate 
worn and there is a hole in the road and it is raining or snowing, the lot oi 
the canteen tea girl is not a very happy one. 

Start off, then, with points of service inside the factory, and ample space 
should ^ allocated for tms purpose. The canteen staff must have room to 
work. They will have their equipment to store, so good cuf^>oards with 
good locks must be provided, ^fore discussing the actual layout of the tea 
station, let us consider each type of service. 

No. l.~>Defimte Tea Bceal^ 10 to 12 Minutet.*-To enable each 
worker to consume ^e drink comfortably in this time, the actoad 
service must not take more than five or six minutes. Do not expect 
the canteen assistants to serve everyone in this time~4t just cannot be 
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, done; dw lervice must be sjplit up into sections. Again, it <kpauls cm die 
constiuction ol the shop. The main thing to remember is that the service 
must go so smoothly as to be almost unnoticed, and it mtxst be done widi dK 
greatest meed. If the shop contains, say, 200 workers, it mig^t be advisable 
to have tour points of service, with two assistants at each point. These 
atstmtnts must be borrowed for the time being from the factory stad; it 
would be m(»t wasteful to engage eight extra girls on the canteen staff in 
order to carry out a tea service for 200 workers. In one particular factory in 
the Midlands, a ten-minute break is allowed at 9.30 a.m. and 3.30 ^m. All 
tea service for about 3,000 worken is completed in four minutes. The Shop I 
Superintendent divides his shop into sections and places a “ tea orderly ” in \ 
divge of each sixteen workers. It is assumed that they will all want half a \ 
pint of tea each, which means that one gallon will oe required for each ^ 
section. The canteen assistant makes the tea in urns in the usual way and 
diis is completed twenty minutes before the time for break. After allowing 
fifteen minutes for infusion, the tea is run off into gallon cans, and at 9.28 a.m. 
the tea orderlies collect their cans from the tea station. Each can is labelled, 
and the orderlies know which to collect. In actual practice, it has been found 
that some sections require more than one gallon, and some sections may 
require a little less. The canteen assistant is notified of these variations, and 
she is able to measure out the correct quantity accordingly. The orderlies 
are s^le to serve their particular sections in from three to four minutes. 
The empty can, with the cash, is placed at a known point, and the canteen 
asastant collects the money. For some years, this method has worked with 
great satisfaction. 

Scheme No. 2— TtoUey Service.— Generally speaking, factories find it 
better to adorn the method of a Trolley Tea Service over a period of thirty 
minutes. This allows production to go on undisturbed, and the worker 
carries on with the mug of tea beside him on the machine. It is essential to 
have the cooperation of the workers at all times, but in this respect more than 
ever. Workers must not be allowed to leave their machines, continually 
looking up and down the shop for the tea trolley; they must feel confident 
diat the trolley will appear in due time at the end of their row. Then only 
prchably seven or eight people go to the trolley at one time, or perhaps <me 
person will collect tea for the row. In this way, a canteen trolley witt two 
5'gaUon urns and two workers will take charge of a shop with 150 to ifio 
vrorkers with ease and efficiency. 

In either scheme, the question of correct measure arises. In normal 
times, it is far better for the canteen to supply mugs. There can be no 
grumbles whoi a full mug of tea is supplied to each worker, and althofuj^ 
n Oosts a litde more money and means washing up, etc., it is well worth it m 
evtury way. In these difficult times, it may not be posable to obtain a supply 
cl taapt and even if it is, it may not oe desirmle as, owiiw to generm 
AmtugeMt things like mugs have a habit of “ disappearing.^ It is ctmunim 
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fuwadajn lor factory workers to briog d^ir own tei can, cup or beaker. 
They are usually of didetent sizes, and it is diiScult lor canteen woiiusr 
to give an exact quantity to all, unless dhe is supplied with a measure. It 
tidtes a litde more time to measure out each hall-pmt ot but workers who 
pay lor a half>pint ate entitled to it. The cantera assistant, after a hole 
prxdoe, will be able to estimate the proper quandw, but to be on the sale 
side, dcm’t forget the measure. It would be a great help if tea urns could be 
fitted with an “ opdc “ measure, as used lor me sale of spirits, so diat the 
exaa quandty is served with ease and certainty. Up to now, no manu- 
fiicturer seems to have made such a measure, which would be extrenmly 
useful. 


OFFICE TEA SERVICE 

This is no less important than the tea service in the factory. ^ It depends 
on the size and shape of the offices how many tea service stadons will be 
required. If the offices arc all on one floor, men the mn method can be 
used with samfacdon. If there are gradients or stairs, then it might 
be better to use large teapots. The same care must be taken throughout die 
whole factory and office tea service to ensure a first-class cup of tea to every 
body. Heaas of departments are usually served with trays of tea. 

Tea-making Equipment. — Boilers. — K good supply of boiling water is 
necessary. Water boilers can be obtained from many first-class firms, and 
can be heated by steam, gas or electricity. A good many factories have 
steam pressure available, and it is an economical proposition to heat the water 
by this method. If steam pressure is used, it is a good plan to have an 
emergency gas or electric boiler available, should the pressure be cut off for 
any reason. An electric fitting (15 amps.) is a simple matter to fix in each 
tea station, and a spare boiler of the wash-boiler type is a very good stand-by. 
Be sure that the hot-water supply is plentiful. After an estimate 1 ^ beoi 
made of the amount required, aad at least 33)^ per cent.; nothing is wmc 
than to run out of hot water. It is false economy to instaU bmlers wfai^ 
are only just large enough. They must be mountra at a height which will 
allow tne canteen trolley, with the urn fixed on top, to be wheeled under tbe 
tap of the boiler. Do not allow your canteen assistants to lift heavy urns of 
^ fiom the floor to die top of a trolley if it can possibly be avdded. Where 
the is for two 5-gallon ums for one trolley, two draw-off taps can 

be fitted to die hot-water boiler, so that both urns can be filled at once. 
Make arrangements widi the factory Maintenance Department to overhaul 
rhe hot-water supply periodically, and don’t wait until a breakdown occurs. 
Whichever way the boiler is heated— whether by steam, gas or electricity— 
see that the switch or tap for turning on the supply is in such a poation that 
h can easily reached by persons of avera« height. Steam valves are trftw 
so high that cwic has to stand on a <*air to reach them. This is «pnic 
motficotssftryv 
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A good*sized ank for washing up, with an equally sensible draining* 
board, aiould be fixed. The tea station cannot be kept clean if these essentuus 
are omitted. 

lns$Uatcd Tea Urns. — ^Tca urns should be lined with stainless steel, and 
fitted with perforated infusers. The taps should have a good-sized bore and 
be of die “ casy-to-clcan ” variety. Small taps mean slow-running tea, 
and considerable loss of time in service. The most convenient sizes are the 
5-gallon round urn or the 8-gallon rectangular-shaped urn. If a full um 
nas to be lifted, always use the handles at the side and never the tap or lid. 
Keep an eye on these handles to see that they are in good condition and not 
liable to break off at any time. t 

Tea Trolleys. — ^The best type of trolleys are those constructed of tubulat 
steel. They are made with a top platform large enough to take two 5-gallon 
urns, or one 8-gallon urn, and are fitted with drip-trays which can easily be 
removed for cleaning. The trolleys are also fitted with metal trays m take 
mugs or food, which can be withdrawn from cither side. They arc mounted 
on rubber-tyred ball-bearing wheels, those in front being fixed and those at 
the other end swivelling. This makes steering easy, and is very important, 
as the trolleys, when loaded, may have to be manoeuvred in and out or bits of 
machinery, or pushed over uneven ground. Wheels must be adequate in size 
-—diameter should never be less than 5 in. to 6 in. and whenever possible 8 in. 
Hie trolleys should be fitted with a cash drawer or ticket box, both of which 
should be lockable. 

Teapots and Cups. — Although it may be decided to serve from urns, it is 
still wise to equip each tea station vrith a number of i-gallon teapots. A 
large number will be required if it is decided to serve tea to small groups, as 
in Scheme i (page 395). It is also advisable to supply each tea station with 
a few small pots, together with cups, milk jugs, etc. If a visitor is to be 
entertained by the Shop Superintendent, a tray of tea may be ordered to be 
served in his office. 

Measmes. — Each tea station should be supplied with measmes for tea 
and sugar, so that the correct amount can be measured for either a 5- or 8- 
gallon urn. Also separate measures for milk will be needed; one quart, with 
a marking for each half-pint, is the most useful size. 

Cleaning Materials. — It is important to see that each tea station is 
eqinpped with a pail or bin for tea-leaves, brushes for cleaning spouts and 
taps, scnd)bing brushes, mops, mop pails, glass cloths and swabs. 


MAKING THE TEA 

Gc^ tea is really easy to make, and yet, quite frequently, the tea aerted 
**-«paiticttlarly in bulk — is of a poor standard. The right ingredients, as 
as the correct equipment, are essential, but it it equally essential that the 
tesHDoaker must abide by the ample rules, wluch have been stressed time and 
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Fig 35 -Plan for 7 ca Station illustrated on p 595 


time again. The following rules should be posted up in each tea station as 
a constant reminder to the staff : 


1. Thoroughly warm the pot or urn. Fill with hot water, then run 
it out. 

2. Put the correct measure of tea in the infuser, and run in freshly 
boiling water until the urn is full, allowing enough space for the milk. 

3. Let it infuse for fifteen minutes, after which move the infuser about 
so that all the teadeaves have been in contact with the water. 

4. Remove infuser and put on hd, firmly clamping it down. 


The milk should be added just before the actual serving. If it is possible 
to put the milk in the cups Brst, so much the better. If the milk is added 
when the tea is made and then left to stand for any period, the tea will haSv 
that objectionable “ urn ” flavour, and there is never any need for this. Tea 
will taste really good and remain very hot for four or five hours in an um, if 
propuly made. 

Tlie sugar should be added in syrup form. The ration is so small, and 
most people like sweet tea, that every particle of swMtness should be 
extracted. It is wrong to put the sugar with the dry tea in die infuser. Hie 
sweetness goes into the tea-leaves instead of the tea. Place the measure of 
sugar in a jug, add some tea from the urn and mix to a syrup. Tlien pour 
into die um and sdr well. 


Qmnuties Required . — ^Do not buy cheap tea. A goocUjuaUty 
mum more economical. If the water is very hard, a litde more dry \ 


f tea if 
tea Hill 
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> be required, but the following figures will generally be found quite telu^ 

5 guilt. 8 guilt. 

Tea . . 6 OK. 9^ oz, 

Surar .... la 02. i 6 ok. 

Milk .... 5-6 pints 8 -^ pints 

Record of Tea Sales . — In most factories, it will be found that the tnajorit' 
die canteen staff are employed on the tea service, and therefore the actua 
making of tea and collection of cash is in the hands of a good number < 
people. For this reason, the system of recording sales should be as simple ; 
possible. \ 

Tile requisitioning of dry tea, sugar, milk, etc., should be done by th^ 
supervisor in charge of the factory tea service, on a similar form to that used 
by the cook. The goods used in this service should be stored separately, and 
a weekly stock taken, so that the supervisor knows exactly how much of each 
commodity is used during any week. 

These goods have now to be reissued to the staff at each tea station. li 
the station is equipped with well-locked cupboards, then tea and sugar can 
be issued each wew, and the unused goods returned to the canteen after 
the tea-break on Friday afternoon. Milk, of course, must be taken to the tea 
station daily. The supervisor should keep a record of these issues in a book 
ruled as follows : 

RECORD OF GOODS ISSUED TO FACTORY TEA SERVICE 


Week commendfig 

Dqiartment 

Name of Ginceen Atciatant 


Ta/aZ Sfufk S$$tk 

Sai. Sm, Mon, Tms, Wid, Tburs, Fri. hsmd r$id, mttd 





At the end of the week, the pge is tom out by the supervisor, who completes 
the details at the bottom from her own record of goods issued. The details 
of each day’s takings are entered on an analysed form, as follows : 


FACTORY TEA SERVICE 
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Sbctxon I 

Section 2 

Section 5 


Gais* 

£ 

S. 


Gals. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

Gals. 

£ 

S. 

d 

AM. 

Tea 

Ttays . 

PJM. 

Tea 

Tiay# 













L 

Total 













Hotbeks 

Cocoa 

Oko , 







1 

i 




1 

1 

Total . . 




\ 

\ 

L_ 







J 


Totau 


The takings can be entered daily in the Takings Book ^age 405^, and 
are also ready to be entered m the Weekly Trading Account ^age 410). 

The amount of goods consumed in factory tea service is calculated in the 
same manner as that employed by the cook in regard to her kitchen, i.e. 
total of Daily Requisitions, plus Opening Stock, minus Closing Stock. 

Useful free guidance can be obtained from the Empire Tea Bureau on the 
organisation of Factory and Office Tea Services. Booklets and charts to re- 
mind staff of the rules of good tea-making can be procured from the same 
source. 


“ WEEK-END MEALS »» OR CATERING FOR THE SPORTS CLUB 

It has already been stated that there must be close co-operation between 
the canteen and the sports club. In most firms, a sports ground is provided 
for the use of employees, and also accommodation is provided for indoor 
(|>orts — billiards, darts, dominoes, shooting range, etc., and* sometimes a 
licensed bar. The annual sports day is usually the finn's Gala Day and 
refreshments are always required — one cannot imagine a sports day without 
t Tea Tent, and those who play cricket, football, etc., like to entertain their 
vkitors after the game. 

The canteen staff may fed rather resentful at haviiu; to work when other 
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fatctory employees are playing, but tliis is tbe ibite of those who are emjdoyed 
in the Catering Industry. In commercial catering, the hardest work falls on 
Bank Holiday or at the time when others arc enjo^ng themselves. The 
Catcimg Manager wiU understand and appreciate tne ntuation. He will 
take it m his stride, and he should explain to his staff when engaging them, 
that they must be prepared to take their turn in working on Saturday or 
Sunday, or in the evening if the Darts Club requires refreshments, or there is 
some sectional annual dinner. 

This type of catering is outside the ordinary hours of business and the 
staff must be paid at overtime rates. The Home Team will probably want 
to make an effort to entertain their opponents especially well and will not 
mind paying an extra charge for this extra service. 

A larger percentage of gross proHt must be obtained from these Sports 
Club meals, and should, therefore, be extended separately in the Weekly 
Trading Account. 


KEEPING THE ACCOUNTS 

“ Factory managements in general are satisfied if their canteen pays its 
way; a net profit is not usually expected.” Statements of this kind have 
become so casual in past years that it is very difficult to define the phrase, 
“ The canteen should pay its way.” 

It is quite easy to collect and analyse the receipts, but the expenditure 
requires a good deal more clarification. 

Having allowed a sum of money for building and equipping the canteen, 
the management should decide if this capital outlay is to be repaid by the 
canteen, and also what “ overheads ” are to be charged to the Canteen 
Account. It is naturally expected that the takings must cover the cost of 
food and wages. In some firms, the Manager’s salary is a charge against 
the Welfare Department, Who bears the cost of recurring “overheads”? 
The older a canteen building becomes, the more it will require repairs to 
pipes, joints, water systems, etc. Docs the firm supply this service, and is it 
charged to the canteen? After these points have been decided, a Catering 
Manager will know just what is expected of him. By experiment, he wiU 
know what gross percentage he must make to clear his charges. 

In the catering business, all percentages arc calculated on takings. 
Usually, the canteen is expected to cover the cost of food, wages,' crockery and 
minor replacements, laundry and probablv gas (or other fuel) for cooWng. 
It is es s e n tial to install a system which will enable the Directors and Cantem 
Meager alike to know exactly what comes in and what goes out; if the 
results vary week by week, the system should explain the reason. In the 
past, man y managements have never worried about good canteen control. 
It is only when workers complain that thin« are looked into, and if they are 
contented, it is assumed that all is well. This is not fiur on die Caterii^ 
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Manaeer, who should know how his department is ooerating at all tiapMSB. 
The hnal accounts for presentation to the firm’s Awtators will mually be 
prepared in the firm’s Accountancy Department, but we will explain a system 
of ^y-to-day reckoning, which will assist in the adoption of a definite scneme. 

Receipts. — ^When tickets are used, there must he a reconciliation between 
tickets actually sold and tickets handed in for meals. The total value 
tickets actually taken in payment for food is the true figure of takings for fhe 
day, but tickets are usually bought on one day and used on another. The 
following simple form can be used to account for tickets sold and tickets 
taken for meals. The Credits or Debits are adjusted daily from the ofi^ 
safe, and the actual amount of daily takings can be paid in oy cash. 1 



No. ‘ 



Amount 


id. 

67.984 

67,119 

665 

£ 

1 

.s 

15 

i 

5 

5 d. 

06,511 

05,891 

420 

5 

5 

- 

4 d 

10,039 

9 . 7 M 

315 

J 

J 

- 

6d. 

80,328 

80,026 

301 

7 


- 

Total . 

20 

1 

16 

5 

Amount ochanged for food . 

B 

IX 

B 

Debit Balance 


B 

*4 

B 








Takings should be analysed, and special care should be taken to see that 
items which bear a fixed percentage of profit should be entered in a separate 
coluipn. If tea is served in the factory at a mid-shift break, it is wise to keep 
this as a separate account. Tea produces a steady percentage of profit, but 
K it is not accounted for separately and is added to the bulk taking, it is veiy 
easy for it to conceal errors in ocher directions. Similarly, if agarettes are 
sol^ which only produce a small percentage of profit, diese also duHdd be 
sepatatcly accounted for or they will make the final results show a much 
lower percentage than the true figure obtained horn the sale of meals. 

> II R4 ** ** tnachtiie is uicd, thu munbor will coinode with tlie atitiibccia|f 
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A stm|^ method is to keep a " Takings Bocdc/’ in which iIk final 
daily takings are enteied under their separate headings: 

TAKINGS FOR THE MONTH OP 194.. 


Dtik 


FtHmy 

Tmu 


Shp 

1 

TM 

D^SUft 

1 Ni 

^Skft 




1 

/. 

A 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

t. 

d. 

£ 

S, 

d. 

£ 

S* 

4. 

£ 

! 

A 
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The takings for the Day Shift is the total of the various items sold, and 
can be cntcrca on a separate form before transfer to the Takings Book : 


Day Shift 


Hoi Smrx^ | 

Tokd 

Sottpi 

£ 


d. 

£ 


d. 

£ 

/. 

A 

Mmm fnctlfi 

Sweett 

Rolk, cheese, etc. .... 

Sebds 

Hot brrenget 

Tet Meeli 

Sundnet 



■ 





























































Tottl ...«•£ 












A similar sheet can be kept for the Night Shift, which will include 
suppers and breakfasts, and details of each part of each meal can be looked 
up at a second’s notice. The total only is transferred to the Takings BooL 
The takings from the factory service are also entered in the Takings Bo(A, 
likewise the takings from the shop (cigarettes, chocolates, etc.). It it a wise 
{iUn to have a Cash Register in the shop, as one cannot insist an tickets (ox 
cigarettes, and cash must be accepted. 

The canteen should have a separate Banking Account, and cash should 
be paid in at convenient intervals. Payments mould never be made front 
takings. The Paying-in Bank Slip should agree with the Takings Bo(dc, 
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THE ACCOUNTS 

Payment of accounts is usually done from die firm’s Accounts Depart* 
ment A good system must therefore be operated, so that accounts are 
properly vouched for before being paid. 

All goods ordered must be covered by an official Order. It may be 
aeces^U7 at times to buy over the telephone, but however the order is made, 
an officii Order must confirm it. Order pads should be in triplicate — ohe 
for the supplier, one for the canteen office and one for the storekeeper himseu. 




ORDER 


Ffom Company, Ltd. 

To 

Plsasb Sumy: 


Na 


Date 



Dijeriptm 

Prit» 

P^i 

1 

1 


1 

\ 

\ 


\ 


Mana»r, 

When goods arrive, they should be immediately checked, and entered on 
a ** Goods Inwards ” pad (opposite), also in triplicate; one copy for the amounts 
<^ce, one for the canteen office and one tor the storekecoCT. Thu Note 
diould never be copied from the Invoice or Delivery Note and it is a good plan 
for the Invoiix to go direct to the Canteen Manager. The storekeqper is only 
eoncenud with actual goods that are received or issued. 
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CANTEBH STORES 


Ho. 


fP 7 


Goods iNWARpt 

Dmo 

The foUowiog goods h»fc been received into Stotes end entered on Slock Cuds agiinst Pordi^ 
Order No 


Supplier 



Each article in the stores should be recorded on a separate Stock Card. 
For instance, one card for “ Salmon ” is not sufficient. Six cards would be 
required, i.e. Salmon No. i I’s, Salmon No. i * 4 ’s, and two cards each for 
Salmon No. 2 and No. 3. As soon as goods are received, they should be 
entered on the Stock Card. A daily record is thus available for every ir«!n(» 
received into stock. 


STOCK CARD 


Commodity. 
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Nodbine must be released, under any conakkradcm, £rc»n stmes widiout 
an offidal requisition. A Stores Requisition Book should be kept in the 
kitchen and should be in triplicate; one copy far stores, <me for the canteen 
ofHce and the lemainine one for the cook. The order forms must be com' 
prehcnsive, and should be large enough to record everything needed day by 
day. It is not likely that the cash columns can be conmletea by the cook ot 
storekeeper, but they must be hlled in by die office stan. 

It is a wise plan to requisition in the afternoon for the following day. 
Good time is thus allowed for preparatory work. As soon as goods are 
issued from the stores, the storekeeper should enter the issues on his Smek 
Cards, thus maintaining a record of all goods received and issued. The cook 
has a complete record of everything received into the kitchen. It sometimes 
becomes a habit for tradesmen delivering goods — mostly perishable goods 
like meat, fish, vegetables, milk, etc. — to take them direct to the kitchen and 
by-pass the storekeeper. This must be guarded arainst; everything must, 
first of all, be received into stores, although it may be issued in bulk to the 
kitchen immediately afterwards. 

A Weekly Kitchen Trading Account should be prepared, and there is no 
reason why this information cannot be on the Manager’s desk by Tuesday 
or Wednesday of the following week. The procedure is as follows : 

The takings are entered from the Takings Book — that is a simple matter 
— ^with one addition, viz. “ Staff Meals.” The staff are entitled to meals 
while working, and the canteen should be credited with their full selling price, 
just as if actual cash was received for them. The cost of these m^s is 
added u> the wages charge on the other side of the Canteen Account. The 
figure required on the expenditure side of the Weekly Trading Account is the 
cost of food consumed. 

It is only necessary to take stock of the goods actually in the kitchen. 
Most firms are now adopting the five-day week and finish work on Friday 
evening. The cook can usually take stock in the kitchen on Friday evening, 
and as it is the end of the week, there should be no surplus food hangiM 
a^ut. Make Saturday the first day of the week. To arrive at die cost <» 
food consumed, the total of the week’s requisitions should be added to the 
stock at the beginning of the week, and the value of the stock at die end of 
the week should be deducted. The form overleaf shows “Facttnry Tea 
Service ” and “ Week-End Sales,” both of which arc dealt with separately 00 
pages 394 and 402. 

This Tradmg Account shows the pertxntage of Gross Profit made. It is 
a usef^ tiling to take the cost of ” CcKiking Sundries ” out separately — items 
like i^ing fat, condiments, herbs, etc. Ine amount of fat used in the 
fryer does not alter strictly in proportion to meals served. If 120 lb. of fish 
is fried, die fat used will not be double the quantity required for 60 Ki. 
Therefore, keep the sundries separately. It is not muen trouble, and a 
truer lacture of the week’s work. 
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TRADING ACCOmr 


We^eoding* 

Costs 


KrrcKBN 



” Gton Profit.** — It IS most important that both Catering Manager and 
Accounts Department shall be aware week by week of the Gross Profit per* 
centage. This is the one factor, and probably the only factor over which 
the caterer has direct control. If the percentage varies to any considerable 
extent, die Manager should be aware or the reason. He may not be able to 
alter it, but he must be in the position to answer the management if bis 
accounts are queried. A complete Profit and Loss Account wiu probably be 
prepared dther monthly or quarterly, but great assistance will m gainra if 
this Tradiim Account is completed each week. 

Many do not insist on any other details, but the Catering Manam 
would be well advised to record further costs to enable him to know why ms 
percentages rise or fall. The following scheme is not very complicated, and 
Its lesults are always very interesting and often prove to be very useful^ On 
{xife ^ the Takmgs are analysed and entered into separate columnsi Ic. 
ioa|», main meals, sweets, rolls, cheese, etc., salads, hot averages, tea meals, 
«tB«« rite. However it may be decided to separate die sales, (he costiiig d in* 
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gredienti dioiild be leparated in like oanner. Hie following form it a am p fe 
<Mie, and can be adapted to large or small canteens as deared : 

DAILY RECORD OP KITCHEN COSTS AND TAKINGS 
Soon, Saladi, Eic« 

C^is Tak^ 





ROLXJ AMD CkBUB 




J2(y- 


Prw 


Vs/m 


S$tHm 


Ns. 


PrU» 
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HotBwnMI 


' ' 

Q(r. 

Winr 

Vtim 

SMtim 


JrftfW 

Vtim 




1 


A 



, 


S. 

4 












_A 

. " 'T 

' Tea Meals ^ 

4 

Qfy- 

Pritt 

Vsim 

iir/KM 

No. 

Prkt 

Voim 




£ 

S. 




1 

1 

! 

£ 

s. 

d. 














Beeakpasts 


hUitrklsMtod 


Prkt 

Volm 

SuHon 

No, 

Prkt 

Voim 


1 


£ 


d. 


1 

1 


£ 

i* 

d. 

1 

1 




1 

i 


! 






A separate heading for each course is allotted, and the takings and costs 
are entered op daily. The cook will provide the weights of ingredients used, 
and the office staff will be able to enter the cost of each article and work out 
the final cost of die food consumed for the day. The office staff will also be 
able to complete the Takings column. 

Most Diro:tors' and senior executive’s rooms are supplied with a complete 
meal at an inclusive cost, say is. each. !t will be faecessary to divide this 
%iire in order to complete tne Takings colunm as follows : soup 3d., main 
naeal is, 3d., sweet hot beverage (coffee) ad. 

The totd of the figures on this Daily Costing Sheet at the end ct each 
week diould agree with the “Food Consumed” figum in the Weekly 
Tfaffing Account The prices on the daily sheet ate supplied by the cook and 
stoikco out in the office. The costs on the Weekly Trading Account are the 
actual goods issued from stores, plus the opening mck and minus the dosing 
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flock. Theae two aetf oi figures idioaiid agree. It would be unreasooi^le 
10 expect a per£ett weement, as the codecs weights are often estimated; die 
true figure of goods consumed is the figure obtained from the Stores 
Requisition Book. 

The value of the Daily Costs Sheet to the Catering Manager is immense. 
He can see at once why his weekly gross percentage alters. X pounds ^ 
shoulder of mutton on Monday this week will not provide as many main 
meals as X pounds of topside last Wednesday. The cost may be higner and 
the takings may be less. A soup containing milk, and a sweet of fruit tart 
vnll cost more than a brown soup and steamed roll. The takings may not 
alter, but the cost of ingredients does differ. On the day that chim are 
served, the cost of the meal exceeds (because of the cost of frying-fat) the cost 
of mashed potatoes. This Costs Sheet provides the Catering Manager with the 
answer to tne question, “ Why has the canteen percentage drq>p^ this week?” 
No sensible director will expect the canteen to produce a similar trading 
account each week, but he will expect to be told the reason for the change. 

The cook, storekeeper (and even the Manager) must never feel that this 
weekly check is made because there is any doubt of their capabilities or 
honesty. They may take the attitude — “ Things are going very well — 
why all this bother week by week? ” A Canteen Trading Account which 
shows a consistently good percentage of profit while maintaining a high 
standard of service should give great satisfaction to the staff. 

Complete Accounts. — These are usually prepared by the firm’s Accounts 
Department, because they are the only people who will know what " Over- 
heads” are to be charged to the canteen — ^items like "Maintenance of 
Plant,” " Heat,” " Light,” “ Depreciation,” etc. 

The storekeeper must prepare for a physical stocktaking each month, 
quarter, half-year, or whenever a Statement of Accounts is issura. The stock 
ngurcs should be actual and not taken from Stock Cards. 

The Canteen Accounts, when completed, will probably be in the foUow- 
ing form : 

TRAD I NG AND PROFIT AND LOSS AtXOUNT 
For the Quarter Ended 5ztt Mtrdv 
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tKADlNG AND PR<MT AND LOSS AOCXXJNT {mUmei) 



PURCHASES 

A skilful buyer can save money for his firm and also provide a better 
meal tor the customer. While rationing continues, there is not so much 
scope for good buying as goods are controlled in quantity and price, and. to 
a certain extent, qudity. However, the principle still remains. A good 
caterer must be a good buyer. In large cities and towns, where there is a 
wholesale market, advantage should be taken of the goods offered and the 
consequent economical prices. When this is not possible, then buy from a 
good butcher and fishmonger. If you can accept a week’s supply of meat in 
one delivery, so much the better, as the week’s menus can be planned more 
easily. Regarding fish, unless you have someone who is expert at filleting, 
it is best to have this done by the fishmonger. It is worth the extra char^ 
Greengrocery should be bought from the wholesalers; it may also be possible 
to contact a market gardener. With rerard to groceries and proviaons, it w 
jMivisable to deal with more than one simolesale firm so that advantage may 
be taken of different brands of goods. 

If you have a good-sized stores, supplies of goods that will keep in ^)od 
condidtm can be bought in reasonably large quantities. Goi^s like butter 
nnd cooking fat, bacon, etc., should be bought in small quantities. 

The storekeeper should keep an eye on die canned goods and look <'Ut 
Im* " blown ” or rusty tins. He should also see that no tin has been pierced 
a nail in the padcing. 
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The Catering Manager ^ould take advantage die best prices^ die best 
discounts and tne best delivery service, but above all he should remember 
that “ the best is usually the cheapest." 

FOOD RATIONING 

As mdoning is still in force, the hrst thing to do before the canteen is 
opened is to register it as a “ Catering Establishment.” It is advisable for 
the Manager to make personal contact with the Food Executive Officer, who 
can be most useful and will assist or instruct as required. 

The most imTOrtant form is the E.G.C. or return showing the number ai 
each type of meal served. Meals are divided under headings as follows : 

Hot Beverage means a hot beverage in which added sugar is customarily consumed^ 
whether served alone or with a meal; it docs not mean any spirituous beverage. 

Main Meal means a meal (except breakfast) at which is served a course containing 
a portion of meat, fish, poultry, game or eggs, or a correspondingly substantial dish which 
is accompanied by: 

(1^ a helping of poutoes or other vegetables (including salads); or 

(a) one or two other courses, 

B^kfast means a subsundil meal served during the normal breakfast period---lof 
example, a meal including porridge, breakfast cereal, fish, bacon, e^g or sausage, A 
meal which includes only oread, toast, butter, margarine or preserves is a tea meu-<-ticil 
a breakfast. 

Subsidiary Meal ^ means : 

(1) a meal consisting of sandwiches, meat pies or other snacks, unaccompanied by 
other courses; or 

(2) any other meal except breakfast which is more substantial than a tea meal but 
does not contain any course which would make it a main meal. 

Tea Meal ^ means a meal at which only articles such as bread, rolls, toasts, scones, 
buns, butter, margarine, preserves, cakes or biscuits are served, whether or not aoxim** 
panied by tea or other beverage (hot or cold). 

A careful record must be kept of the number of meals served. llijC 
return covers an eight-weekly period, and the allocations of rationed com- 
modities are based on these figures. The canteen office staff should be very 
careful to know just how these figures are arrived at, as a Ministry of Food 
official may call at any time to check the returns. An allocation of pmnts 
will also be made. 


CANTEEN COMMITTEES 

There is little doubt that Canteen Conunittees are here to stay. Whether 
individual Managers like it or not, it is a fact that workers have an inter^ 
in the operation their canteens, and feel that they should have some say in 
their running. The development is in line with the current trend towards 
greater participation in the management of industrial undertakings, and so 

* Now added tafether and reoordad ia the oohina '* light Meals.** 
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6ir as Wd&re is concerned (and Catering is a large part the Wdlhue 
lerviceX there is a strong argument for tlw workers’ participation. 

Employees who arc elected to represent their fellows on a Canteen Ccun* 
mittee would fail in their duty if their sole object was the coUecdon of a 
series of complaints to level at the head of the Manager at the next meeting, 
if the right attitude is zdopted on both sides, the Committee can be of very 
great assistance. The Management will learn through the proper chann|;ls 
erf the feelings of their workers, and the Canteen Manager can also explain 
the various problems that have to be overcome day by day in order that meUs 
lor everyone can be served. There seems to be an erroneous idea among 
some people that an industrial canteen has so many privileges that the 1^ 
has only to be touched to produce any kind of fooa in unlimited quantities. 
The real situation can be conveyed to the workers by means of a Committee^, 
and close co-operation between Manager and Committee will benefit all 
omcemed. 

MEALS FOR JUVENILES 

In 1943 the Government presented to Parliament a White Paper called 
Youth Registration in 1942.” It summarised the results of a follow-up 

the registration of young persons, and the following passage appearea, 
concermng the use of Factory Canteens by young persons : 

“It appears that some young pet^ile do not use the canteen facilities which have 
been made available at most of the larger industnal esublishments. They m too 
(tften content with scanty meals which do not provide sufficient nourishment, and they 
need to be educated to make full use of the facilities in factory canteens, wdii^ provi« 
adequate hot meals during the dinner hour break. This is all the more important 
when so many mothers are unable to cook suitable meals at home because they them- 
sdves are engaged on full-time or part-time employment on war work.” 

The Factory Department of the Ministry of Labour urges all employers 
to take special steps to encourage their young people to make use of canteen 
hK^lities. The arrangements will vary in different firms. A full meal can 
be provided fca* young persons at a reduced charge, or on a sliding scale 
according to the age and wage of the worker. A good plan is to inform the 
parents of juveniles at the time of engagement that they can d>tain a full meal 
at the canteen for, say, half the usual price. It is well known that youngsters 
ire not always aware what is good for them, and therefore it should be 
flipolated that if they participate in the scheme, they must have the complete 
meal. The firm will hx the age limit, according to the wageoming capi^ty 
of the juvenile. Some firms supply special meals to young people aged up 
to sixteen year»-~other firms include everyone up to eighteen years. 

If they expreis a wish to have meals in the canteen, they dtould be 
mftat a card or disc which will entitle diem to purchase a ^>e^ jfuvrtiile 
Mod tRhet. 
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JUVENILE MeIaL TiCiCBT 
S[ Mbat Coomb 
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V Rou. AND 
Z Buttbb 


64 . 


96 

m 

'i 


Not tbansfbbablb 
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This should be perforated down the centre, which will allow one half to be 
presented for the main meal and the other half for the sweet course. Milk 
puddings should be included every day in the juvenile menu, and fresh 
vegetable salads, varying according to season, should be prepared daily as an 
alternative to cooked vegetables. 

Reserve special tables for the juveniles; they should be near the windows, 
so that they can get as much sunlight as possible. 


SPEOAL MEALS FOR EMPLOYEES SUFFERING FROM DIGESTIVH 

DISORDERS 

In every factory, a certain number of people will be subject to gastric 
ulcers and chronic digestive disorders. This can lead to absenteeism unless 
the patient lives near enough to the factory to enable him or her to have the 
midday meal at home, where a proper diet can be prepared. 

if special meals arc institutca m the canteen, they can be planned, cookei 
and served in strict accordance with medical rc(]|uirements. The dietai] 
should conform to that recommended by the Ministry of Food in theii 
publication entitled Diets for Patients svith Ulcers of the Stomach ant 
Duodenum. 

The menus recommended are very easy to prepare, but they do call fa 
special interest on the part of the canteen Manager and his staff. 

It is often recommended that permission be given to these workm ts 
attend the canteen for a fiftcen-mmute break in the morning and again in th 
afternoon, to enable them to buy specially prepared snacu. The manage 
ment diould be careful to see that all people participating in diis scheme ar 
rectunmended by the Works Doctor or some other recognised medica 
authority— -otherwise the specially prepared meals will often attract others 
who are perfectly ht, to become “ pistric " cases. 

The number of people requiring special meals is not likely to be excel 
rive, and a section ot the canteen can be allocated to the service. 

A record should be kept of those cases who regularly use the canteen. 

This form should be sent each week to the Welfare Officer, who caj 
judge whether or not the scheme is producing satisfactory results. 
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SPECIAL MEALS FOR GASTRIC CASES 

Week conmeodiig Mcxuky. 

Nam a*m. MtdAgf 


CATERING TRAINING SCHEMES 

In most of the great industries, over a long period of years, a plan of 
training has been built up, resulting in the “ Made in Britain ” label being a 
guarantee of excellence tnroughout the world. 

Up to now there has been no real encouragement for young persons to 
enter the catering business as a career, with the result that foreigners have 
predominated in catering and all too often have Ailed the best positions the 
industry had to offer. On the Continent, catering has always enjoyed its 
proper place in the community, and its personnel have had the necessary 
opportunities to train and qualify for better situations. 

Dunng the war years, great attention has been paid to “ Catering In 
Industry,'’ and Personnel Officers should do all they possibly can to attract 
the right type of employees into the catering department. Tlie Ministry of 
Education has at last realised the necessity of educating petmle to take their 
proper place in the Industry, and it should be the desire of all Arms to see 
that the standards of cooking and service of meals in their own canteen com- 
pare favourably with those of the best catering establishments in the country. 

The National Council for Hotel and Catering Education is doing a tre- 
mendous amount to put the catering industry " on the map.” Courses are 
b^g run, or are in the process of Ming formed, in most of the Technical 
Colleges all over the country. Managements of Arms should encourage their 
young canteen employees to attend these courses; they should be given time 
ofi and, if necessary, the Arm could pay the fees. It should be remembered 
that whilst these young people are training, they wdll, at the same time, be 
earning ^dr wages. Of course, at some futum period they may leave llieir 
|Heient 4mi|doyment to take up a better position el^here, but, in turn, 
im^eriy trained posonnel from other establishments will take thdr place. 
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The Ministiy of Labour is making arrangemrats for scho(^ 4 eavers 19 
enter industries in which there are good sound training schemes. 

If the firm is large enough, a form o£ Canteen Apprenticeship could he 
instituted'; it is imperative that if such a scheme i$ formulated, it should be 
acceptable to both the Ministries of Labour and Education, ^ys and girts 
entcrmg the catering department should be offered a three or five years* 
training in the same way as is done in some of our progressive factories. A 
condition of this apprenticeship scheme should be that youngsters should 
attend Technical Colleges and enter for the City and Guilds of London 
“ 150 Basic Training,” which can be taken in three or, by special arrange' 
aoent, two years. If the apprenticeship is extended to five years, they can, 
after taking the Course, enter for the “ 151 ” Course, and they should be 
allowed to carry out in all canteen kitchens, in a practical manner, the 
cookmg theories which they arc taught in the Technical Colleges. As a 
result, a first-class standard ot catering will be built up. 

After a year or so, the qualities of incoming personnel can be more easily 
judged. Some will, obviously, remain waitresses, counter-hands or cooks. 
Some will be worth training for posts as Head Cooks, Managers or Mana- 
geresses, or on the office side of canteen management. 

The Government Draartments concerned are doing everything possdile 
regarding the placing 01 juveniles in industry, but the coKiperation of all 
Personnd Managers is needed in this most important work. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT AND 

CATERING MANAGER 

A very close liaison should be established between these departments. 
Both Personnel Manager and Canteen Manager will, in time, get to know 
the personal feelings of the workers regarding the daily routine in the 
organisation. An employee will often say somcuiing regarding the canteen, 
if interviewed by the Personnel Manager on quite another topic, and any 
ojdnion that would assist in its successful running should be passdi ou 
immediately. 

It should also be realised that as a factory increases in size, its derign may 
be altered, and employees may be moved from place to place to fit m wiin 
the company’s policy. These removals should be communicated to the Can- 
teen Manager. It will never occur to the Works Engineer or the Plannmg 
Officer to inform the canteen of factory alterations, but the Welfare Office 
should see that this is done. A very large amount of food and money is often 
wasted if the canteen takes a trolley of tea and snacks to a certain sm>p, only 
to find that everyone has been moved to another part of the factory. 

Another instance of thoughtlessness is the Shop Superintendent who 
otders “Overtime Teas” for a number of people, and then aftematds 
ded^ they are not needed and sends them nome. He doesn’t think of 
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teilii^ die Canteen Manager, w1m> arran^ £ar tea and sandwkbei to he 
prepared and keqis on an asnstant at overtiine rate, mly to find' that it ii all 
to no ptttpoae, and time and food have been wasted. 

So numy happenings ol diis kind can occur daily. It is very annoying 
to the Canteen Manager, and is quite unnecessary it it is realised what an 
important part the canteen plays in the life of die bctory. 

RUN YOUR OWN LAUNDRY 

The canteen “ Washing Bill ** is probably never thought <d, and yet to 
sum spent annually on laundry is of^ quite a large amount. Every we^ 
die canteen must send its overalls, caps, tea towels, roller towels, serviett^ 
etc., etc., to the laundry, and as there is no guarantee that they will come 
back next week, the stock of linen required must be at least three times as 
much as is used each week. 

It IS well worth considering a “ private laundry." A good>azed room 
with a floor that can easily be washed will accommodate enough equipment 
to cope with the washing of a really large canteen, and may idso be able to 
wash a few of the towels and dusters used in the factory and offices (tee also 
Chaffer ii. 

1 he equipment required will be difficult to get just now, but in time it 
will be again available. A large tiled sink for soaking the very dirty articles, 
a washing machine, a drying machine, and a wringer — ^all operated 
mechanically — ^also good airing or drying cupboards arc required. In the 
centre of the room mere should be a large table for folding and also one or 
1^0 electric irons. The small articles like caps and serviettes should be 
ironed by hand, but the towels, rubbers, dusters, etc., can go through tne 
wrmger. 

The Canteen Laundry is something that can be left till things are running 
smoothly, but it should receive consideration when time permits. It has so 
many advantages; in an emergency, linen can be washed and returned (or 
use in a day. It saves considerable capital ouday as the stock of linen never 
leaves the premises. 

The initial expenses incurred in installation may be heavy and there is 
also the cost of the labour to take into consideration, but the whole scheme 
has so many compensations that firms who have started their own small lauii* 
dries have never regretted the decision to do so. 

PESTS 

It is extremely fortunate and also extremely rare to find a kitchen without 
a certain num^r of pests — flics and "blue-bottles,” crickets, botdes and 
cockroaches, mice and even rats. If a kitchen is equipped with steam pipes 
near the floor, the number of cockroaches hidden underneath it almost un- 
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bdievid^; crkk^ also ate attracted by die heat and are moat ol^ectionslble. 
The first essential in dealing widi pc^ is idMcditte cleanliness. Bits food 
left on ^ floor or in odd corners will soon attract mice, and the amount 
vermin in a kitchen can grow imperceptibly, unless steps are taken to prevent 
it occurring at all. The casual contempt with which the average customer 
tolerates house-flies is amazing. One would natursdly complam if served 
widi a meal on a di^ plate, wt most people just flicK away a fly and get 
on with the meal. The house-fly is revoltmgly dirty in its haluts, and the 
food diat it contaminates can be the cause of many gastric troubles. Canteens 
can now be treated with D.D.T. (dichloro-diphenyl-trichloroediatte^ and it is 
claimed that not only can the existing fly population be destroyol, but pre- 
mises can be rendered free from flies for months with a single D.D.T. treat- 
ment. D.D.T. is a Swiss discovery. A similar British discovery is 
Ganunexane, and the Americans have discovered a new insecticide with 
similar properties named “Ten-Six-Eight,” foom its formula which is 
CisIj«Ct(. 

There are many firms which specialise in dealing virith the ugly customers 
on the floors and behind the pipes. They will send an expert to advise, and 
a man to come at regular intervals to spray the various haunts of vermin. 
An arrangement shomd be made with one of these firms when the canteen 
is built, and then the “ pest ” trouble can be satisfactorily condiated and 
overcome. 


SUMMARY 

It is hoped that the information contained in this section will prove 
helpful to all Directors and Managements. It should assist in the organisa- 
tion of a department which is becoming increasingly important in the indus- 
trial life of our country. The canteen should not be viewed as a means of 
immediate profit in terms of cash, neither should it be carried to the odier 
extreme, of providing meals at such a low figure that it becomes an anxiety 
and a burden to boui its owners and its customers. It should promote a 
fellow-feeling between employers and all employees. It should improve the 
health (and temper) of all who use it, and $0 bring production to a hi^ 
standard and prosperity to everyone. 

Further information and assistance regarding the planning, eqmpping 
and mganisation of Factory Canteens will be wilUngly ^ven at all times by 
any of the following : 

The Industtiel Cetering Assedatioii, 

140^ Petk Lane, Loadoa, W.l. 

ladusttial Catering Managers* Association, 

77, Tkotlow Puk Road, Lotulon, SJB.21. 

The National Conned for HomI and Calctiiig Education, 
las, PkeadiUy, London, WX 
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The BofsipfncBt AaeocielicMBi 

4^ Hotbom VieducK* London, B«C>t. 

**TbeTe«Cent>e,** 

JHwE^EBBXK 

Piccadilly Citcus, London, 5.W.I. 

The Bcitiah Blectrical Devdmment AModetion. 

2, Sevoy Flill, L.<mdon, W.C^ 

The Industrial Gas Infor m atio n Butean, 

Gas Industry House, 

1, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. 

The Coal Utilisation Joint Council, 

Sid, ^^ictona Street, London, S«d^ 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
By Charlta Feoiui 

Industmai. Safety ” has in recent times undergone an important change 
in that the term “ Safety " or “ Safety First,” which had become degraded, 
has been superseded by ” Accident Prevention.” The term ” Safety^’ had, 
in its well-worn and widely used form of “Safety First,” degenuat^l from 
an apt abbreviation of a very commendable command to something akin to 
inferring a negative policy. 

This famous phrase or slogan was the railwaymen’s condensed veraon 
of one of their very early rules which stated that “ Hie safety of the travel- 
ling public must oe the first considciadon of the Staff.” A rule to tiK 
same effect appears very early on in the present-day railwayman’s “ Rule 
Book.” 

The extensive use of the term “ Safety First ” outside its original meaning, 
and also outside its application to railway and industrial accident prevention, 
had a marked adverse efFect, mainly psychological, on many persons vrithin 
mdustry. The most regrettable lactor was that very many persons in 
authority developed a sort of negative oudook and interpreted it is “If 
‘ Safety First * is applied, no work will get done.” Many persons have been 
maimed or buried in consequence of this outlook by those in authority over 
diem, and continue to be. 

This view is entirely the reverse of the true position, as the job must come 
first, by which I mean that some job of work must be required to be done 
before any condidon or state exists to which the prevention of accidents can 
be applied. When the job is known, then the first consideradon in ^ 
execution of the work to be done should be that of arranging to have die 
operadons carried out with the least possible risk of injury to those wlio 
have to do the actual work. No person is endded to instruct another m do 
a job in circumstances he knows to be not as free as they could be from die 
risk of personal injuiy. 

This lack of enddement brings us to the key-point and the key-nme of 
the need for accident prevention in industry. 

Add to the fact that no person is endded to expose another to any avt^- 
d)le risk, the fact that if he docs do so, then he has no doubt cmnmttted a 
criminal offence, for that is what non-compliance with the provisions cl die 
Factories Act 1937 and its Orders consdtutes. 

Omsader die point, too, that any dme saved, apparendy so in some caaet 
and really so in odiers, by a policy of “ anything will do ” or “ legulsdiBlii 
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don't ap^y to me " will eventually be cancelled out completdr bv the >««■*> 
k«t due to acddenti. r / 7 

Ponder aim «i thete trudis : 


(«) If lost-time accidents comprise part of your input, to obtain 
your output you can *' cut " that part of ^ input as it is not necessary. 

(^) Increased output can be obtained through freedom from or 
reduction in accidents. 

(f) A policy requiring the prevention of accidents is a hutor which 
caiucs foremen, charge-hands, etc., to take more notice of the com 
dition of their machines, plant, tools, etc., and this results in fewez 
breakdowns. ' 

(d) Security of employees 6x>m injuiy and plant output efficieDcy\ 
are so closely associated that they cannot be separated. 

(e) If it is bad business to material scrap, it cannot be good 
business to make human scrap. 

During every man-hour worked diere is need for the application of the 
prindples of accident prevention. 

ejects of Accident Prevention. — Having heard many industrialists who 
heartily support a policy of organised accident prevention speak on the 
subject, it appean fair to say that the (Ejects of accident prevention are : 

1. Better business. 

2. To ensure compliance with the legal requirements covering the work 
or processes carried on on the premises. 

3. To aid in maintaining or increasing production. 

a. To reduce loss of time and mconvenience, increase the confidence of 
employees in their management and reduce or remove anxiety created m 
them hy fear of injury. 

^ 5. i o practise a degree of humanitarianism which is in the best intereatt 
of industry and the needs of society. 


Hm RespotinUe Party. — ^Well, who is responsible for the safety of 
employees whilst they are engaged on or in connection with their work? 
Legally, it is the “ owner ” or°‘ occupier ” of the premises wherein the work 
takn place. In a practical sense this may not be the case in some factemes, 
but it remains that the “ owner ” or “ occupier ” cannot contract out ai his 
fesfxmtibility. 

The urge which bears uixin the person or persons responsible for the 
safe^ of omers in their employ is thimold, bdtm a statutoi7 obUgatmn on 
she one lumd and sound business on the other, with die covering aspect the 
moral prineiple that man should not suffer avcudable death or injury in the 
service of man. 

What is required dt an employee is that he should give his aervioe» hb 
svnei and skill, not his life, limbs, or health! 
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THE FACTORY->-RBSPONSIBlLnY FOR SAFETY 

In any iaxiory where the business and premiies are in the possesaon d a 
ihi^e owner-occupier there is no doubt whatever that he is responsible for 
mauitaining safe working conditions. The same [Minciple of law applies to 
companies, but the greater the number of persons involved in ovmership 
the occupation of premises as a factory the less perh^ is the recognition of 
personal responsibility in each of these persons. Failings likely to arise 
where collective responsibility exists are overcome in some prominent concerns 
by the allocation of certain duties to individual directors. There might be 
found, therefore, in a large firm a director who is responsible, among other 
thinra, for accident prevention, and to him the Safety Officer would be 
whoTely responsible. An or»nisation headed in this manner has a very 
good atance of success, and the Safety Officer is likely to experience a 
minimum of fruitless work or of protracted effort to get things done. 

When the director who has accident prevention under his wing also 
controls the manufacturing side of the company, the combination of his 
seniority in the firm and sf^eres of responsibili^ provides the ideal setting in 
which accident prevention should flourish, as it is then truly what it ou^t 
to be, “ a function of management.” 

Having stated the ideal, which applies to all firms possessing a Board d 
Directors, and bearing in mind the very many and differing schemes or 
set-ups of factory management which exist, the following basic principles 
must be regarded if satisfactory results are required: 

Accident prevention must be a function of management, and in anv firm 
where this is not so, that firm’s responsibility for the safety of its workers is 
being played with or ignored. 

Accident prevention, to be carried on as managerial responsibiUtyt must 
permeate all grades of management down to charge-hands and setters. If 
the subjea and its object do not make a natural appeal to an individual in 
the chain of management, he must be made to respond in deference to 
company policy. 

All who have authority to issue instructions to others should be wilUn| 
disciples of their company’s desire to prevent accidents and to comply at leaM 
with legal requirements. No one has a right or a privilege which entitle: 
him to expose others to avoidable risk, therefore every branch, twig and leal 
must respond to the moves of the managerial *' trunk ” of the factum tree $( 
that it bears the maximum fruits of production. This it cannot do whils 
any member of the tree harbours an accident-causing pararite. 

The responability for accident prevention in any factory rests dwrefon 
on the shoulders of all grades of management — the directorate, works and 
defortment managers and technicians, foremen and charge4iands. 
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FACTORY SAFETY ORGANISATION 

Orgatuied accident prevention in a factory should include : 

(a) A Safety Officer to run and maintain the safety organisation. He 

would be occupied part-time on this duty in the smaller factories, whole-dme 
in medium-sized establishments, and in large concerns he would be assisted by 
a whole-time staff sufficient m the needs of the organisation. In the smaller 
factories the production or, preferably, the plant engineer would be a suitaNe 
choice to carry out the duties of Safety Officer. \ 

(b) An Accident Prevention Committee formed by equal representatim 
^ from management and workers (or predominantly workers), but never, iz 

you desire the confidence of your employees, with an outstanding majority of 
management representatives, nor exclusively from that “ side.” 

(f) Approved procedure through which any employee can freely and 
easily draw attention to any point which he considers is likely to cause an 
aoddent. The raising of such points by an employee should never be dubbed 
as complaints. Calling attention to a potential source of injury can hardly 
be a complaint, and no ground for complaining can arise from the employee’s 
side if the point raised receives reasonably prompt or urgent attention as the 
case may merit. If the execution of a saf^ job is held up awaiting deliveries, 
show proof that the orders have gone out and workers will settle down satisfied 
that the job is surely in hand. They don’t mistrust the individual, but they 
have a doubting element in their make-up, the sure palliative for which is 
some form of tangible proof. 

Any foreman, manager, etc., who persistently refers to safety prants 
raised as being “ complaints ” clearly discloses an attitude of mind which is 
a measure of his interest in accident prevention. 

(d) Arrangements for the proper control of lifting tackle, cranes, lifts, 
boilers, etc., and the design, provision and maintenance of guarck; in fact, 
the arrangements should ensure that each safety provision of die Factories 
Act and its Orders has been delegated to some person to adminiton*. 

For example, the Works Engineer is responsible for seeing that 
legal requirements are covered in respect of boilers and all steam and 
compressed-air plant. 

The Plant Engineer should take charge of cranes, chmns, lifting 
tackle, gas plant and maintenance of guards, whilst the Electekau 
Engineer or chief electrician would be appennted responsible for the 
discharge of all obligations under the Electricity Regulations *' and 
for lifts and hoists. 

The Safety Officer should be a person suitable to control the design 
and provision of guards or at least be the authority for {ttsstng guards 
as sate to apply or to use. 

The Safety — ^Thcre are comparatively few Safety Officers svithin 

industry and, though the number has been increanng annually, thme are 
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prolnUjp not more than duce htinditd and fifty at the present time, a 

pRWortum <d whom bdong to the safety departments of a few very Uu|^ 
onoertakings. Only a very small number of our Safety Officers have more 
than fifteen years’ experience of industrial accident prevention, and generally 
titty belong to or started with firms who raoneered the prevention oi acridoits 
among then employees through organisea means and as a part of the hinctitm 
of management ' ^ * 

The above ^tors, concerning numbers and experience, nuan that there 
has n« yet emerged a “ standard model ” or type of Safety Officer. The 
variations extant add interest and stimulation to the proceedings at every 
safety gathering. There are some who swear by propaganda, safety wedcs 
and advertising, while others are firm bdievers in plant inspections, detail 
practical work and very dose contact with employees as the surest means 
success. Tvpes may vary, as they do between the office-trained and the 
factory-breo Safety Officer; responsibility, however, is not so variable, as 
eveiyone has this in a “ three-phase ” form. 

He has a responsibility to his firm, to their employees and to himself. 
He must do all in his power to ensure that his firm does not fall short of hill 
compliance with all statutory obligations (and should exceed this by all 
possible measures) to reduce acddents, forestalling them, for preference, or 
by having steps t^n to prevent thdr recurrence. 

He must he capable of holding the workers’ confidence, and must there- 
fore not fall into any of the many pitfalls affecting character or knowledge. 
Above all, he should be scrupulous in his dealings with both sexes and he 
sure never to disclose his ignorance of a practical point hy thoughtless 
expression of opinion or statements intended to impress. Better to atic 
questions of the humblest worker than present him with a fluent paradox. 
As they are the people who suffer the physical injuries, he should be bound 
by a sense of duty to them to do all m his power to prevent acddents. 

To himself he should be true, so that having undertaken the respoitri- 
bilities of a Safety Officer he will be singularly objective in all his dealings. 

Fuactioiu of the Safety Officer. — ^The following provides a genoal 
outline of the functions of a Safety Officer; a complete detailed list, even for 
one factory, would be impossible, as every day brinjgs some new prt^km. 

1. To forward and support ffic safety policy of the company. 

2. To promote schemes to guarantee observance of legal requirements. 

a. To act as Chairman, or Secretary or in some other capadty an die 
workj safety committees. 

4. To promote formation of such committees where none enst, tittir 
increase or ndidivision as required to better serve the organisation for safely. 

5. To administer a safety suggestion scheme. 

d. To control safety propaganda which should be applied in a fiocia 
covering both staff and workers. The latter are very qmw to notice (and 
resent)^ fact if all propaganda is directed to them only. 
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7. To investigate the causes of in)urjr and die ctraunstances kading to 
Mxtden^ pseferdbly using the oersons concerned in the drcumstances (dm 
injured party when possrt»lc, f^low-vrarkers, fonanan, superintendent* etc.) 
and the safety committee remesentadve for the department or dhop as a 
con^nitKe of investigation. The prime object of any such enquiry should 
be 10 achieve prevention of the recurrence of a similar acddcnt 

8. To compile and circulate accident statistics. 

9. To act as the company’s contact with the Inspector of Factories. 

10. To be the hrm’s link with the Royal Society for the Prevention 
Accidents and its representative on the lo^ area Industrial Acddenr P 

f vention Group. \ 

11. To co-ordinate the safety effort in every wav possible. To circulare\ 
^ useful information and ensure that any aeddent-prevention measures \ 
initiated in one part of the factory which are applicable to other parts are 
carried into effect throughout 

12. To adjudicate and advise on the daily problems which he notices or 
to which he is introduced. There is no limit to the type of problem which 
may arise: it may be a potential accident circumstance arising out of the 
temperament of a worker or attitude of mind of a charge-hand or foreman* 
etc.; a method of stacking; an unusual snag antidpated in a process w 
operation; he might even be appealed to to have a swarm of bees removed ! 

Smfety Officer in the Smaller Factories. — ^The Safety Officer in the 
smaller faemries will not be engaged on accident-prevention matters full- 
time, but whatever other duties he has to perform should not affect his 
(Importunity m forge and maintain an elective accident-prevention organisa- 
tion. The person appointed to carry out the duties should, of course, be a 
membo’ of the staff equal at least in status within his small company to his 
full-time colleague engaged in larger concerns. It is a fact that many pemns 
who carry out the duties of Safety Officer part-time have a combatively 
higher status. 



THE FOREMAN 

The foremen in any factory or buriness constitute a very impmtant 
sectitm of the whole life and activity of that industrial unit. Hiere are many 
ways in which a foreman can misapply his authority and misinterpret his 
management’s poH^y’ consider nere his effect on one aspect wily— 

that of b sareguarding from injury of those under his ointrol. llie 
dictionary describes a foreman as a “prindpal workman superintending 
others.*' The last two words “superintending others” should be no^ 
very partiadarly and no opportunity lost to point out in your contacts with 
a fweman that nis right of superintendence over and direction of the activities 
^ Other employees affects both himself and them in a ve^ spedal manner. 
Oil fite foreman the etiect is that with the responsibility given to him by his 
emfloyer to direct otirers goes the legal reiponstbdity not to infttnret anyone 
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t» aaity wtt m unsafe pnKxioe and to prevent enifdoyocs feom indul^pbg* on 
d»dr own initiative^ in similar practices, llw employer migfit encourage a 
femnan to divegard his responsibilities or discourage him from caurying 
them out, but that does not reduce diat foreman’s responnbility, it only 
involves the other party in an illegal act. Many foremen have a harasnng 
time, most oi them are very jealous of thdh portion and, not infrequently, 
so jeidous that it mars their conduct in a variety of ways. He is die ** king- 
pin ” on which production — ^and accident prevention— depend. 

The effect or a foreman’s supermtcndence on those he directs is ustudly 
very profound, especially on the majority of female employees and on young 
workers; to them he is, indeed, the management. In the prevendon m 
accidents, as in many other matters, the employee forms his opinion of the 
directors and management staff through his knowledge of the manner, ways 
and character of his foreman. 

In order that we may place our foreman correctiy in the industrial pict^ 
our particular factory presents and so obtain a correct regard for his im- 
portance in obviating accidents, let us check up on his general functions and 
responsibilities. 

His Functions. — ^The foreman has functions under production, accident 
{uevendon and welfare. 

For production, he exists to get good work done in reasonable quantity 
in any given time. “Reasonable quantity’’ is stated, as there might be 
factors outside his control which prevent him getting a predetermined or 
planned amount of work done; on the other hand, he might by reasomdile 
methods and sound procedure exceed a planned output over a certain period. 

His part in accident prevention is outlined to a minimum standard by the 
Factories Act 1937 * and the Regulations in force under that Act He it 
liable to be prosecuted in respect or any failure on his part to carry out statutory 
requirements. Whilst he must be concerned wim all safety precautions 
under the Act and its Regulations, he is mostly concerned wim Part 2* 
{sections t2 to 37), Part 4 ‘ {sections 47, ^8, 49 and 56, also 57, $8 ayd 59 
taken applicable)^ and he can gauge his own dwee of resptmsibility by 
studying Part 12 {sections 136, /?7 and 1^8). Tne duties of persons em- 
ployed, set down in section 119, do not relieve supervisors of their respmin- 
bilities unless they can prove diat they had observed any such malpractice as 
Stated smd used every reamnable effort to prevent it continmng on each and 
every occasion it had been observed or had been brought to their notice. 

In welfare, the foreman can and should be of great value 1^ being lielpM 
sympathetic towards those working under him. The progtestivc 
development of industrial relations is overwhelming and eliminating the old 
hard-boiled type of foreman whose main qualification was a capacity to 
bully; the majority of present-day foremen respond to their humamtarism 
obligations when these arc explained to them in a friendly and sincere 
ttaniiec. Generally, they do a great deal to exclude maiming from manufectum 

* See alM Fsetonet Act 1948, Sectnat it awl la. 
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Th» Fbnman’g RespOBalbilitiei--«o fw Eoiployvr.— He num do Ofl he 
CM to forwvd the work and business in which he is engaged^ apply every 
^oit to avoid mechanical and inter-departmental losses; strive ccmtintially to 
eliminate discontent and friction betyireen employees and between emjdoyer 
atui employee. 

He should be alert to note hiults in methods and to effect or recunmend 
improvements and not be satisfied to jog along in his job, disinterested in 
any aspect of it simply because he did not originate Ae method of working. 

To his WotlEers.-^-Some foremen feel Aat Aeir responsibility to tMur 
workers is entirely fulfilled by making sure Aat each has enough work on 
hand and that Aey do not waste time. OAers realise that Ae responsibilines 
are much wider and cover, amongst oAer features, Ac point of how a joblis 
dc^. Interest in this respect is essential, as a foreman, by virme of his right 
to isme a job to a worker, has Ac legal and moral responsibility to see that 
Aat job is started and proceeded wiA under Ac safest conditions. 

A foreman’s responsibility for Ac safety of his workers extends so far as 
having to protect them from Acmselves, in that any disregard for accident 
preventive instructions Aould not be allowed, and he Aouid suppress any 
introduction by Aem of unsafe practices. 

ResponA^ty to Self. — In all probability prior to promotion Ae foreman 
was a good hand at Ac work, or some part of it, in Ac activity, trade or Aop 
of whiA he has been put m charge. He probably applied himseu 
asnduously to Ae study of many problems direedy and inArecdy associated 
wiA his job, and so helped win his promotion. 

He owes it to himself to keep abreast of all developments affecting his 
class of work and to gain all Ac benefit he can from Ac known expellee 

others. 

His ambition should be to lead his worken and not to drive them, and to 
control his personal conduct so that it will support his leadership. 

He should be particularly careful not to introduce any partiality or 
undeserved selectivity, most especially in his dealings with female and 
youAful labour. 

Leg^ OUigaAms of a Foreman. — The legal obligations of a foreman 
are varied, and range from matters dealmg wiA payment of wages, reasmis 
for Asmisials, not exceeding Ac hours of employment permitted for women 
and young persons, to all measures for the reduction oi risk of accident and 
personal injury. 

Neglect bv a foreman of his statutory duties lets his firm down. Sudi 
neglect has often led companies into a prosecution in respect of unsafe con- 
Atkms and to actions for damages arising out of injuries to employees. 

Owing to his special grade, a foreman is ve^ liable to find himself 
prosecuted separately, or in conjunction wiA his firm, for an offence under 
Ae Factories Act 1937. 

Pnfots in Acodoit Prevention.-— The first point is, Aat to Ae penon lo 
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whom you issue a job, ytm are the management Put him or her to a job oa 
which an illegal condition exists and you Unnecessarily expose that person to 
injury, and your firm and yourself to the liability to prosecution, whether or 
not there is an accident. 

Secondly, never allow or encourage a worker to do a highly skilled jpb 
when he is obviously unqualified and untrained. A common instance 
this is that of allowing interference with electrical equipment 

The third point is to realise and remember that neither you, nor anyone 
else, has the legal right to put an operator to any job which ^ not oeen 
covered by all me means possible to prevent an accident. 

Above all, do not succumb to the fallacy that a reduction in output results 
from insisting on or introducing accident preventive measures. This impres- 
sion is gained from the immediate effect of changing rhythm, but when the 
employee has got accustomed to the new sequence of die job, then benefit 
accrues. If you are inclined to be opposed to accident prevention, in the 
belief that it slows up production, then search for the truth and ascertain how 
many cases of proved reduction in output you can find. Set these, 11 any, 
against the many cases of proved increase in output. Accident prevention 
and efficiency are inseparable twins. 

Make a point of seeing that your people do not meet with trouble due to 
lack of information. Encourage them to bring to you any doubts they might 
have about their job, but do not use their asking or questions as a method at 
instruction. Tell them all you can about the possible snags in their work. 
Why instruct an operator on how to avoid turning out bad work and damage 
to tne machine, and neglect to pass on to him me information so necessary 
to reduce the risk of damage to his person? The trinity — ^good work, 
undamaged plant and unharmed operator — ^is essential to continued pro- 
duction at a high level. 

The final pmnt is that the existence of a Safety Officer in your factory 
organisation does not relieve you of your responsible part in die preventiem 
of accidents. The Safety Officer, by the numerous ways in which ne can aid 
you, helps you to fulfil your part the better. 

The key-point is this — “ The power to put persons on production carriei 
the privilege to protect them.” 

THE ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS 

The Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents, popularly referred to 
at *' Rospa,” is a voluntaiy organisation, entirely devoted to its single object. 
Whilst actively enga^d in pursuing its objective in all spheres ana activitks 
whoe tibe toll in acadents requires attention, it is from the Society*s Indus- 
trial Division that industry can — ^and does — ^reap much benefit. Rospa 
Headquarters is located at Terminal House, 52 Grosvenor Gardens, London, 
S.W.X, and the Director and StaR oi its Industrial Division are lioused ai 
131 Sloane Street, London, S.W.i. 
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Socktf B a non-profiMnaksiiK body suppooted in die main by 
•ubicription* and the small charges mack for servbes, etc. The mbscfibmg 
membm may be industrial firms, business houses, employen’ mganisidmis, 
trade unions, educational establishments, local authorities, etc. 

The pan the Rospa orjganisation which appeals to those interested in 
the prevention of accidents within industry comprises the following set>up : 

X. The Industrial Division and its ^rvices which include : 

{a) A technical information service and library; 

(i) The issue of periodicals, pamphlets, booklets and posters on ind 
trial accident causes, injuries and ptevention, etc.; 

(c) A Safety Officer Consultant Service; 

(a) An annual Congress and promotion of conferences; 

(c; Arrangement and management of training courses for Safet^ 
Officers. 

2. Regional Industrial Groups, the organisation of which is explained 
later. 



3. A professional section, membership of which is open to persons who 
are professionally engaged in accident prevention in industry, mil or part- 
time. This section is the Industrial Safety Officers Section (I.S.O.S.\ par- 
ticulars of which can be obtained by applying to the Director of the Industrial 
Division of the Society at 131 Sloane Street, London, S.W.i. 

The Group System. — This system is a namral development in local 
areas of the parent body. There are over thirty such groups operating through- 
out Great Britain, each centred on an important industrial area. A prime 
aim of each group is to give special consideration to the accident causes and 
moblems of prevention affecting its member firms. Variations exist in the 
tormation of groups, and all possess a large measure of autonomy. 

Many area groups are by their own decision independent formations 
affiliated to the Society, and these include the special local forms which use 
die term “ Council ” instead of “ Group ” and embrace within their ambit 
road safety and other kindred interests external to industry. 

The executive membership of most groups and councils is made up of 
representatives of subscribing firms, honorai^ membership being extended 
to, and accepted by, the Inspectors of Factones in the areas. The Factory 
Department has always given full support to the area group, and inspectors 
halve played an important part in the rormation of several groups. 

A member firm has full liberty in determining who its representative on 
the local group shall be. The Safety Officer, where one exists, is the natural 
choice; in other cases it might be a Director, Works Manager, Production 
Manage, En^eer, Personnel Manager, Welfare Officer, Senior Foreman, 
Shop Steward, Nurse, selected member of the Works Safety Committee, or 
mher functionary as the firm determines. 

Tlie Scandiorpe Couaefl. — Members of management, as representatives 
of fitms, predominate in most groups, in some cases exclusively, but tiiefe is a 
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aolpUe OEcepticni in the case cl The Sciiiil 3 M»pe and restrict Indultrial 
Accident Pieventioa Council, the constitution of which, in respect of mem* 
berdiip, is based tm ihe principle of equal rq>iesentation of management and 
workers, wkh provision for the balance to be maintained at eadi and every 
meeting. The outstanding features of this Coundl are the cmnplcte balan^ 
of voting power between management and workers, and a membmhip 
cmhned to representation of M>na-6de accident preventhm cmnmittees 
OMrating in any member factory in the area. By constitution, tiic number 
of representatives from any works Accident Prevention OHnmittee is limited 
to four maximum, two of whom shall be members of the manafi^ment of the 
factory and two workers. Any variation from four must te by two r^e* 
sentatives, one each from management and employees. It is aim provided, 
in order to maintain balance TCtween the two sides, that proxies shall be 
sent to any meeting by each side to cover absence of an elected meml^> 
H.M, Inspector of Factories for the district, or his nominee, is by constitution 
a member of the Council in an advisory capacity. 

The objects of this Council (given below) arc, except sub-item 5, amilar 
to those of most other groups and councils. Sub-item 5 makes it obligatmy 
that members report Council business to the Accident Prevention Committee 
which they represent. 

Objects: 

(4) To further the cause of accident prevention (in the area covered) by ! 

(1) Discussion of methods of accident prevention in general; 

(2) Discussion of selected accidents occurring in various foemries as 
brought up by the members with a view to obviating recurrence^ 

(3) Increasing their knowledge of accident prevention throu^ 

e ;riodic lectures, films and other media; 
ncouraging the training of young persons in accident preventitmj 

(5) Reporting upon the activities of the Council to the respective 
works Accident Prevention Committees; 

(6) Taking part in the scheme of interchange of minutes of the oOicr 
Industrial Accident Prevention Groups who are affiliated to Rospau 
(b) To foster the existing spirit of cooperation between employer and 
employee in accident prevention. 

Add to the above the study of the Factories Act and Stotutory Orders 
affecting safety as a prominent nature, the arrangement of visits to the works 
of menSicr firms, the value of informal talks between mcm^ and benefits 
from contacts made, and you obtain sufficient data on which to assess the 
value d die lo^ group sptem. Each group is self-supporting; the amount 
of the lubscriptKMi requested from each member firm is determined by the 
g^Oiip. 

Gmup Advisocy CoimcS. — A representative body known m the 
Advisory Oimwfil is elected by and from the groups. Its ptincip^ ci^ect H 
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to adi^ l^ps on general nutters and die Rospa organisation on matter 
affecting me groups. 

Road Safet)^— Drivers* Compedtioa. — ^The Royal Society foi the Pk 
vendon of Accidents has for many years operated a “ Safe Dnving Comped 
dtm *' with awards ranging from a “ Diploma ” for one year of cerdhed safi 
driving to a silver medal for five and a gold medal for ten such year 
oonsecudve, and on through other awards to a twenty-five years* cross, (t i 
d great benefit m a firm to have their drivers registered m this condi 
oompeddon, and drivers have considerable pride in adding to their aiw 
The period covered for the purpose of award is the calendar year, anc 
details of the conditions can be obtained from the Manager, *^Safe Drivi^i] 
Competition,” the address being that of the Society’s Headquarters. 

Hie Indhistrial Safety Officers’ Section. — 'Individual membership, the 
first qualification for which is that the applicant shall be employed profes- 
sionally wholly or part-time on accident prevention within industry, is the 
basis or the Industrial Safety Officers’ Section. Its constitution is framed on 
lines similar to those of any other professional institution, and one of its main 
obfccts is to set at a high level the proficiency and knowledge of Safety Officers 
and to become, in its present form as part of Rospa, or otnerwise, the profes- 
donal organisation of the Industrial Satety Officer. 

The time is drawing very near when all further applicants for membership 
will be required to pass a qualifying examination or satisfr the Executive 
Committee as to their qualifications in and knowledge of Industrial Accident 
Prevention. 

The General Secretary of the Section can be contacted through the 
Director, Industrial Division, R0.S.P.A., 131 Sloane Street, London, S.W.i. 

THE FACTORY DEPARTMENT 

The Factory Inspector for the district, whoever he may be, is usually 
well known to certain members of the staff, or to the owner of eacn 
” factory ” in his area. He is equally well known to the Trade Union 
Imders in the area. It is right that he should be thus well known, for he is 
the local administrator of the provisions of the Factories Acts 1937 and 1948 and 
die Orders in force under that Act. He is the field worker of the Factory 
Department which, under the control of the Ministry of Labour and Natiomu 
Service and through the Chief Inspector of Factories, is responsible for seeing 
tibat ” owners,” ” occupiers,” ” persons employed ” and omers carry out die 
dbities l^ally placed on them by the uxive-mcntioned Act and Orders 
difoughout ^gland, Scotland ana Wales. Nordiem Ireland has a parallel 
atrangement 

1 m Chief Inspector is assisted by Deputy Chiefr and Specialist Sections. 

* A( die acfivitia of gnwpi, like lo many upeett of indutenai life, are rarely poUieiaed in the iMt, 

fan deiiru|| mfarmtion about tbe neareit groim ought obtain tbit by coacMi with otbar Srm$ 
hi fbb «mt, and wtU certainly obtain it from the Dirocior of dK Indniintl Diniion of lotf* w 
iftattlMtitnlr dM lAVecter of Factonn for the area. 
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Hie tenkory covered i* divided into Divutont vvidi a Superintendifig 
Ioi^)eciior ia dw|e, and each Division is, according to local needs, 
di^ed into Distncts. In the latter, you get die inspector iot the distno, 
your local friend. 

'pie Specialist Sections a» staffed to deal widi matters and problenu 
relating to engineering, chemical hazards, fire and explosion ruks, sue use dt 
electriciw and medicu affairs. 

Whilst the raising of prosecutions for offences under the Factories Act is 
an integrd nart of their administrative business, a true picture of the worth 
and practical objective of the Department cannot be obtained from this aspect, 
except by recognising that the number of prosecutions each yeu is probably 
very small ino^d compared with the number of offences known to them. 
Many people in industry dislike “ the Inspector,” and why? These people ue 
usua ly those who have no intention of applying the provisions of the Factories 
Act to their buildings, plant or activities until compiled to do so; and thdr 
resentment to the Inspector is born out of their own lack of responsibility. 

The worth of the Deputment is vested in the fact that it has a mass of 
accumulated knowledge of industrial processes and hazuds which it has built 
up over many yeus and has several Government reseuch departments and 
prominent industrial concerns and societies disposed to assist it — ^it has a 
remarkable store of information or means by which to obtain the latest 
information or lines of thought on industrial hazards. 

The chief practical objective of the Department appears to be diat of 
wanting to serve your needs and be of assistance. Its omcers ue willing to 
help, ready to do so, and they want to do that in preference to any other line 
of action open to ^em. lliey have to administer the Factories Act and 
much prefer to see its provisions willingly complied with, as, afmr all, the 
provisions set a minimum standud of requirements for safety, health and 
welfare of employees. 

The Safety, Health and Welfue Museum at 97 Horsefcrry Road, West- 
iQinster, is a monument to the time and trouble the Department is prepared 
to take to assist you in combating accidents and industrial diseases, and is vadl 
worth several visits. 

Number the Inspector of Factories amongst your fiiends. 

THE FACTORIES ACT 1937 — GENERAL SURVEY 

The Factories Act 1937 is the Act which governs all industrial preimiei 
and activities in which persons are employed by way of trade or gain in 
an establishment, or under the conditions which ue included under die 
meaning of “ factory ” in section 151 of that Act. Should there be any 
doubt as to whether any premises wholly, or as separate buildings on a factory 
site, are, in foct, within the scope of the Factories Act, reference should firtt 
be made to section 151 and if, after scrutiny and study of this section, doidit 
itmaiyas, then the matter should be taken up witii the local l^trict I ns p pctBT 
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of Faptcmei. If it is found diat the premises aiHl/or acdvity carried on do^ 
in fact, came within the interpretation a “ factory," the n^hcation of ifts 
oocK^don must be sent to tne Inspector for die district, ^ving such (w- 
dculars as are called for under section 113. The notification of occupaticm 
uniat be sent within one month ‘ of the commencement <d the oocuj^tion, 
odierwise an offence is committed each dav that gainful occupation hat been 
carried on beyond the period of one montn. As we are here interest ip a 
survey of the Factories Act, we must assume that your premises, busineai or 
activity, site, etc., do come within its scope. \ 

The Factories Act 1937 was passed on the 30th July, 1937, to consolicute 
the Factory and Workshops Acts 1901 to 1929 and to secure amendments \lo 
those Acts, also w embody certain other enactments affecting " facmrvV* 
conditions. Its provisions became effective ^erally on ist July, 1938. 
AJlowanca of time were provided for in which to comply with certain pro- 
visions. The longest delay permitted was under section 2 relating to tlte 
amount of space to be allowed per person. In some instances, the delay in 
changing from 250 to 400 cubic feet per person could be up to ten yiars 
from the passing of the Act This period expired on 29th July, 1947. 

Being a consolidating Act, there is no need to search farther back dian 
the Factories Act 1937 for the law governing the conditions under which 
work is to be done in factories. 

Many Statutory Rules and Orders,* also seversd sets of Regulations cwi- 
trolling “ Trades ” classified as dangerous, were in operation under the 
provitions of the earlier Acts and practically all these were carried forward 
and remain in operation under similar powers provided in the Act of 1937, 
to^gether with additions made since that date. 

Offices housing clerical and administrative staffs are not within the control 
of the Factories Act, but works offices situated in workshops, such as fore- 
men’s and shop clerks’ offices and their occupants, arc not exempt. It hat 
been held in law that blue-print rooms come within the scope of the Act, as 
the work of turning out blue-prints is as close akin to production for manu- 
facture of parts ana assembly as are the tools used for the purpose.^ 

Research laboratories arc also outside the scope of the Act, whilst prooeti 
laboratories ointrolling the quality of material and goods under manufacture 
are within its provisions. This state of affairs leads to confusion and mis- 
conceptions, particularly in those laboratories in which both functions are 
•ervea. It is well that mention should be made here of ^ose firms who, 
having research laboratories and also a pride in their accident preventfon 
apply that policy to their research departments and to dieir (rffires. 
fiaksrooms are not witiun the scope of the Factories Ac^ but the ware- 
house or "goods outward " area of a factory should not be interpreted as a 
sadreroom- 
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Pflcte liie Act — ^The Factories Act 1937 is divided iato fourteen ports. 
Each part includes those sections the provisitms of which are closely related 
to a specific plu^ of industrial conditions, namely : 

Part I. — ^Primary principles for safeguarding health. It is arranged to 
create a standard of cleanliness, prevent overcrowding, maintenance of a 
reasonable temperature, drainage of floors and the provision of sanitary 
conveniences. It includes the powers necessary to enforce the application 
of the health provisions and also power to require medical supervision in any 
factory where it is suspected that cases of illness amongst employees may he 
due to some aspect of their work or conditions, or when illness results nom 
the introduction of a new process or change in any existing process. 

Part 2 . — ^This Part contains twenty-nine sections and is me second largest 
in the Act. All the sections concern requirements for the prevention <rf 
accidents either by way of laying down the extent of and need for fencing 
dangerous parts, declaring speeme parts of mechanical contrivances to M 
dangerous, defining protective measures necessary to safeguard persons from 
immersion in dangerous liquids and the movement of parts on self-acting 
machines. It also prohibits the cleaning by women and young persons ol 
certain classes of machinery when in motion and the cleaning of any 
machinery if there is a risk of injury from moving parts on that or any 
adjacent machine. 

Power is conferred on the Minister concerned, to declare by order a type 
of machine to be dangerous and to require the training of young persons 
before they are set to operate any machine so scheduled. Inter alia it deals 
with safety precautions on hoists, lifts, cranes and lifting tackle, floors, steam 
boilers, steam and air receivers, the presence of dangerous fumes, explosive or 
inflammable dust, gas vapour, means of escape in case of fire and safe access to 
all positions at or from which work is done. 

This Part, as the soul and the body of accident preventive legislation, will 
be dealt witii later, by sections. 

Part j. — ^This Part deals with the elementary necessities for a decent 
standard of welfare and comfort in general throughout industry, i.e. die 
supply of drinking water, facilities for washing, accommodation for clothing 
and, for women employees, facilities for sitting down as opportunity may 
allow. With regard to this latter provision in the Act, many, if not most, 
of the industrial concerns of note and repute endeavour to seat female 
workers at their jobs, with the option, of course, of standing if they widt, 
thereby going considerably farther than “ to enable them to take advanta^ 
of any opportunities for resting which may occur in the course thrir 
emjfloyment " — this phrase is really taken to mean substantial relaxation. 

Muumum standards are set with regard m the provision of materials for 
use in rendering first-aid, the arran^ments being made on the bans ci ^ 
number of persons employed in the facti>ry. Care the contents of first-aid 
bo9R8 has to be assure by placing each box in the charge of a resptmsflde 

V.I.— 
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S 75011 , and diese perKins have to 'be trained in first-aid in all Victories where 
e number employed at any one time exceeds fifty persons. The persim in 
charge has to be readily available during working nours — ^an official inter- 
pretation of working hours has not been made in me Act, and it is generally 
taken to mean normal working hours of any day or shift scheme, and not to 
include overtime. Ensuring the presence of a qualified person at times 
required can be satisfied only through a surplus of trained persons and an 
or^nised scheme for covering absences. j 

The provision of an ambulance room is not called for specifically in the 
Act in respect of any industry, but, under power given to the Minister in tms 
Part of the Act, ambulance rooms arc required in Chemical Works employiM 
250 or more persons, in ship-building yards (not being Public Dry Docks) 
employing 500 or more persons or more than 100 if the yard is more than 
two miles from a hospital, also in all factories classed as Blast Furnaces, 
Copper Mills, Iron Mills, Foundries and Metal Works if the total number 
employed is 500 or more persons. 

Many progressive managements have provided and staffed ambulance 
rooms voluntarily. When an ambulance room has been provided, whether 
compulsorily or voluntarily, the occupier of the factory can apply for exemp- 
tion from tne need to provide first-aid boxes. The Chief Inspector can, by 
certificate, exempt the occupier wholly, or in part, or under conditions he may 
state on the certificate. 

In addition to the power invested in the Minister to make regulations 
concerning the matters dealt with in Part 3 of the Factories Act 1937, he has 
power to extend the matters to include additional feamres affecting the 
welfare of employed persons generally, or any branch of them. 

Most of the regulations in effect under tms section of the Act orimnated 
under powers given to the Secretary of State for Home Affairs by the pro- 
vision of section 7 of the “ Police, Factories, etc. (Miscellaneous Provisions) 
Act *' of 1916, wnich was repealed when the Factories Act 1937 came into 
effect 

Part 4.^ — ^The seventeen sections included in this Part 4 of the Factories 
Act 1937 state the law with regard to conditions which, if uncontrolled and 
allowed to exist, would affect health or safety or welfare or, as in most con- 
ditions or occupations regulated by this section, would have a dual or tripb- 
loJd effect. 

The intermingled interests of the subjects dealt with obviously led to their 
being listed togemer under the group tide of “Health, Safety and Welfare 
^S^pedal Provisions and Regulations).” 

PSut 4 has a very great bearing on accident-producing factors and con- 
dsticHS)^ and invests tne appropriate Minister with very witu jpowers to enable 
him* to snake special regulations for the safety and healdi of dsose employed 
in hwloiies where he is satisfied that a need odsis. 

This Fart and its sections are dealt with more fully after this ge n eii l 

^ * S€e aet oim in S«c. 12 of Foctorki Act tpfi. 
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survey along with Part 2, widbi which it ranks in many respects in the 
importance of its contribution to accident prevention. 

Part 5. — ^Deals with the notification and investigation acddents, dan- 
gerous omirrences and industrial diseases. 

Sections 64, 65 and 66 concern the occupier of premises as they impose on 
him a duty to notify the Inspector for the drstrict which includes ue premises 
concerned. 

Reporting of Accidents . — Section 64 requires the loss of an employed 
person’s life due to accident in the factory to be notified immediately. First 
report by telephone to the Inspector is the usual procedure, followed by notice 
in the prescribed manner on Form 43. It further requires a notification to 
be made (using Form 43) when any person employed is, by disability anting 
out of an accident in the factory, prevented for more dhan three days from 
earning full wages at the work at which he was employed (section 64 (i) (b). 
If after notification on account of three days’ total incapacity the injured 
person dies, the death must be reported to the Inspector as soon as it esmea 
to the knowledge of the occupier. 

The instruction appears simple, but it is not uncommon to find that some 
servants of occupiers believe they are in order in reporting a non-fatal injury 
case any time aW three days’ absence, whereas the instruction clearly sa^ 
“ forthwith ” which means normally on the fourth day of the absence of the 
injured person. 

The date of injury and that of subsequent loss of time do not affect the 
need to notify the Inspector, e.g. if a person’s first absence for more than 
three days due to an accident is six months, a year, or more after the occur- 
rence notification is required to be made. On the other hand, once such 
notification has been made and the injured person suffers a recurrence of lost 
time in respect of that accident, no further notification is r«)uired except in 
case of death due to the effect of that accident. 

In outlining the need to report in non>fatal cases of injury, 1 have men- 
tioned three days’ absence from work, as “ absence from worn ” has always 
been the general measure of disability to earn full wages. The factory 
mspectorate appears to accept this view, although the wording of section 
64 (i) (b) “ disables any such person for more than three days from earmng 
full wages at the work at which he was employed ” does not spedfy absence 
from work to be the measure nor does it imer that it should be tiie meaKise 
as did the “ Factory and Workshop Act” 1901, which in section 19 (i) i^) 
Stated *' such bodily injury as to prevent him on any one of the three wm’ld^ 
days next after the occurrence from being employed for five hours on his 
ordinary work.” 

The wording of section 64 (i) (b) of the 1937 Act, strictly interpreted* 
means if the job a person was doing at the time of the accident has to b« 
changed cons^uent upon the nature of the injury sustained, then tiaat dia- 
ahsHty from earning his full wages at the wmk at which he was emflcryed 
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«houl 4 cause the occufaer to report the accident if it lasts more than dime 
days. 

It is realised that this interomtadon affects the cases under the modern 
and ever-increasing principle of providing light work or rehabilitating work 
whereby lost time is avoided. It applies to all non-lost-time cases where the 
class work is changed for more man three days irrespective of earnings, as 
the is not “ at the work at which he was employed.” 

It is assumed that the factory inspectorate is loath to place any hazard { or 
impedance in the path of the development of light or alternative work y>r 
rdiabilitation, which is mainly carried out under medical recommendatidn 
and supervision of the injured, as being the reason for not taking action wh^ 
such cases continuing for more than three days are not reported. ' 

No report to the Inspector for the district is required of any accident if i^ 
is mportable under the conditions of the Explosives Act 1875 or the Petroleum 
(Consolidation) Act 1928 and has, in fact, been reported as so required; it is 
an act of courtesy to the Inspector for the district to make a report of any 
Such case to him and such an act is usually much appreciated. 

The occupier is responsible for noti^png all reportable accidents which 
occur on his premises whether the injured worker is one of his employees or 
the employee of another. Reputable employers whose workers happen to get 
injured whilst on other factory premises make thar own report to the 
Inspector and inform the occupier concerned that they have done so, but this 
commend^le discharge of the need to report does not reduce the liability of 
the actual occupier to see that a report is made. 

Notification of Dangerous Occurrences. -^\}t\Acr section 65, the 
Minister has the power to make Orders requiring the notification of any 
occurence in a factory whether such occurrence causes death or disablement 
to an employee or noL 

The dangerous occurrences which must be reported to the Inspector in 
the same manner ^orm ^3) as accidents are set out in S. R. & O. 1935, 
No. 1046, which is applicable to all such dan^rous occurrences in all 
premises, establishments and factories to which the Factories Act 1937 applies. 

Industrial Diseases . — ^In any and all such cases believed to be suffering 
from lead, phosphorous, arsenical or mercurial poisoning, or anthrax, 
suspected of being contracted in a factory, the doctor called to the patient is 
requiri^ under section 66 (i) to report such cases to the Chief Inspector of 
Factories, and under subsection 3 of the same section the occupier of die 
factmy at which it is believed the case occurred is required to notify die 
In^pe^r for the district in the same manner as for accidents. That is, to 
report a death in^ediately, a case of illness immediately after the patient has 
heai three days incapacitated from earning full wages at his own jdb, and 
i^jmidd death supervene, to report that as soon as it becomes known. Fmm 
43 is the Stoj^roprikte form for reporting a case. 

In adwtion to the above industrial diseases actually set out in the Factories 
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Act 1937 (section 66), tiiere are others whidi are tlw subject of Regulations or 
Orders, and these are toxic jaundice, cpitheliomatons and chrome ulceration, 
carbon bisulphide, aniline and chronic benzine poisoning, manganese poison- 
ing, compressed-air illness (result of working in a premire greater than normal 
atmospheric pressure) and toxic anaemia. 

Industrial dermatitis has not so far been scheduled as an industrial disease, 
but it is the practice of some firms to report any cases which occur. 

Part 6 . — ^With 31 sections, this Part is the largest in the Act and deals 
entirely with regulating the conditions of employment for women and young 
persons. A notice (Form ii) must be exhibited in the fiictory, stating the 
periods of employment on each day of the week and the intervds fi)r meals 
and rest. Subject to limitations as to maximum number of hours in any 
period, or any day or total for the week, variations on different days are 
allowed and limitations are set on the amount of overtime permissible. 

No change must be made in the periods of work, etc., as posted on 
Form II before the Inspector for the district has been notified ana a notice 
of intention to change the hours has been posted in the factory. Further to 
this, an occupier is not allowed to make changes in times of starting and 
stopping, etc., more frequently than once in three months without permissicm 
in writing from the Inspector. 

This is an extremely important part of the Act, but cannot be dealt with 
fully here as the provisions mainly tall within the functions of the Personnel 
Department, although it is by no means unusual for the Safety Officer to aid 
compliance with the reouirements of the Act in respect to all those matters 
which affect women and young persons. It is most desirable that the Safety 
Officer should be well acquainted with the provisions of sections 70 to 100 
(both inclusive) which form Part 6 of the Act, and he can generally obtain 
valuable assistance in this respect from the Personnel Manager. 

Part y } — ^Special applications and extension of specified parts of the Act 
to premises such as tenement factories, electrical stations and institutions and 
to activities such as at docks, wliarves and quays, construction and repair of 
ships, building work and work of en^neering construction, etc., are appfiedi 
under sections loi to 108 (both inclusive) in this Part. Further, it indudes 
section 109 which extends to the employment of women and young persoos 
in any place other than a factory, the provisions relating to tiieur anjdayment 
in certain processes connected with lead manufacture and processes mvolving 
the use of lead compounds, also the need for a doctor to report to the Chid 
Inspector and the employer to report to the local Inspector any case of lead 
poisoning (as similarly required in section 66). 

It also extends to mese processes, in any other place than a factory in whidb 
women and young persons are employed, all tiie provisions of the Act relating 
to powers and dunes of Inspectors, to ofiences, penalties and legal proceedic^ 

Part 8 . — In tUs Part are two sections only, numbers zto and iis, deatiflg 
with **home work.” There are a large number of trades carried on hf 

* As amended by See* 14, Factoties Act 
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tneaos of home work» the employer |[ivmg out work and materials hrom some 
wntre which is the hictory, or engaging one or more contractors to handle die 
distiibuttmi and collection of work. 

it is very unlikely that any Safety Officer will be concerned with 
provisions of this Part, it will be left that he refers to this Part 8 should he 
need to and also looks up any Home Work Orders then existing in force 
At the present time, there are nve such Orders. 

Part g . — The shortest Part of all — it has one section (112) referring to 
textile factories, to cover certain particulars relating to piece-work and wages 
and to give the employer protection against the divulgcnce of trade secrets 
by a factory employee through the medium of information received, an^ 
against any person who procures a person employed in a factory to obtain^ 
information tor him about a trade secret. 

It also empowers the Minister to apply the provisions of this section 112, 
in full or modified as he thinks ht, to classes of factories other than textile 
^ctories or to any class of persons of whom lists have to be kept as outworkers 
(Part 8 and the Home Work Orders in force) and to their employers. 

There are twenty Orders, the first dated 1900, which remain effective, 
and relate to more than double that number of processes in which piece-work 
prevails to a very large extent, and to outworkers in certain trades. 

Part to . — ^This Part is comprised of nine sections dealing with an assort- 
ment of responsibilities lying on the occupier of a factory. Stated very 
briefly, the employer is required to give notice of occupation within one 
mmith ' after starting to use any premises as a factory. 

If an occupier is operating a factory without mechanical power, he must 
if he installs mechanical power give notice of this within one month ' of first 
potting it to use in the factory. 

At the main entrances to factory premises, or elsewhere as an Inspector 
may direct, there must be kept posted, conveniently situated and kept legible, 
the official abstract of the Factories Act; the address of the Inspector for the 
district and that of the Superintending Inspector for the division, also the 
name and address of the Examining Surgeon for the factory. Provision is 
made for the insertion of these addresses and the names on the official Abstract 
of the Act (Form i). It should be noted that the address only of each 
Inspector has to be posted. Very often the name of each Inspector at the 
time of posting the notice is given and this creates a need to carry out 
unnecessary corrections to the form. 

If an mspector has, by notice in writing, named a public other clock 
open to public view for ^ purpose of regulating the intervals allowed for 
reut or meals (women and young persons, sections ^ (a) ) a notice stating the 
dock has to be posted. As a point of note, there is an increasing inclination 
to use the service of TIM where it is available. This seems an admirable 
anfangement as providing a rdiable base for checking time. The service is 
0 pm equally to all who may avail themselves of it, but It is not a cbdc 

^ Sec. 5 of Pactotm Act 194S, requiret aoctee « not leii lliiii one montli tefore*** 
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^en to public view,” although this docs luA appear to be any disadvantage, 
tne disadvantages are that a charge is made for each check on the time and 
an emj^oyer might refuse to allow his telephone to be used for the purpose. 

There must also be posted every notice and document requirea by the 
Factories Act to be posted. The particular notices, etc., to be posted vary 
according to the nature of the factories. A copy, or official abstract, of any 
special regulations (dangerous-trade regulations, etc.) which apply to the 
work carried out are to be posted, not necessarily at the entrances to the 
Lictory; in fact, several such regulations arc requirea to be posted in the work- 
shop to which they apply. 

In addition to posting copies of special regulations, the employer should 
keep a number of spares, as he is required to give one to any person affected 
by mem, on that person’s application. 

No one is allowed to pull down or damage any statutory notice. 

The occupier has to keep a general register and section 116 gives an 
outline of some of the subjects of which prescribed particulars are to be 
entered into or kept with the general register. In addition to the matters 
mentioned in that section can be added dangerous occurrences, reports on 
the examination of hoists and lifts, reports on the examination ot boilers 
(including economisers and superheaters), steam receivers, air receivers and 
water-scaled gasholders of over 5,000 cubic feet capacity. 

The general register and all records required to be kept under the Act 
must be preserved tor two years after the last entry is made (see section 117) 
or last certificate attached. This provision for preservation applies to jm 
registers and records, including in/er a/ia records of examination, test and 
inspection of chains, ropes, lifting tackle, cranes and lifting machines. 

A list of employees, giving me particulars called for in respect of them, 
is required to be sent to the Chief Inspector by the occupier 01 a hictory at 
intervals of not less than one year. The appropriate Minister can call for a 
similar return to be made by the occupier of any other place to which the 
Act, in any respect, applies. 

The employer is not allowed to pass on to his employees his cost incurred 
in complying with the Act. Weights, measures, weighing and measuring 
instruments used in connection wim assessing wages must comply with die 
provisions of any Act governing the use of weights and measures, and they 
are liable to be inspected by a Weights and Measures Inspector. 

The duties of persons employed falls within the scope of this part of the 
Act As an extremely important, greatly neglected and much-ddiatcd 
subject, it appeared well to leave titis section defining the duties of dioae 
employed (No. 119) until the other points in Part xo had been cleared away. 

What makes it important? It is the het that it places upon perst^ 
emfdoyed certain duties, which are right and properly placed. An occupier 
cannot be responsible for deliberate acts of conuxussictti or omission executed 
witiuntt his Imowledge, or in defiance of lus instructions, and beymid any 
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reasoniri:^ «i(^ree of diligence he might exercise to {nrevent such acts. No 
doubt our legvdamrs were concerned with this a^>ect of industrial life. 

It is greatly neglected by reason of the fact that very few employees make 
themselves acquainted with section 119, although it appears as item 51 on the 
abstract of the Act posted primarily for their information and benefit in each 
factory. Also the extent to which its provisions arc unknown suggests that 
no spraal effort is made by Trade Unions to bring them to the notice of and 
m be appreciated by their members. Another angle which maintains neglqct 
ts that the section is addressed to the “ person employed,” and although mete 
is no interpretation in the Act of “ person employed,” it is taken to mean 
workers who have no supervisory status. This meaning has very much bce^ 
confirmed by the grade of those who have been charged under the very feW 
prosecutions which have been taken by the Factory Department in respect of 
offences under section 119. 

Improved results could be looked for and obtained if this section included 
employed persons of all grades in a factory. Many grades, it will be appro- 
dated, have, by the powers of direction and supervision vested in them by 
tbdr management, an important effect for good or ill on the health, safety 
and well-being of those employed on the factory floor. The grades referred 
to sometimes create, maintain or do nothing to remove conditions which they 
know, or ought to know, will lead to accidents or affect health, and when a 
worker falls victim to the circumstances over which they have control, and 
those circumstances are an infringement of the Factories Act or Regulations 
or Orders made under the Act, they arc usually conveniently placed on 
account of not being “ the occupier.” 

The “ Duties of Persons Employed ” is much debated amongst Safetjr 
Officers, Personnel Managers and amongst supervisory grades, l^e reason 
ajppears m me to be that it is looked on by many persons as an easy way out 
or their anxiety and responsibilities. Strict compliance by the worker would 
result in his putting up with a great deal of discomfort and inconvenience, 
which it is unreasonable to expect of him. Behind the reasoning put up for 
greater enforcement by the Factory Department of the duties of persons 
employed, appears to lie the principle that he should do all the avoimng of 
acadent or illness arising out of his work. Some workers, youths and men, 
very rarely women or girls, do neglect their responsibility or shirk it, 
generally under the urge of ei^er an incentive to increase earnings or laziness; 
out on ^ other hand, supervison do likewise, prompted by bhnd allegiance 
to CHilput or laziness in that they are not prepared to ^nk of ways of increat- 
ing safocy and preserving health. The extent to which employees infringe 
seetioi^ 119 varies inversely to the efficiency widi which the factory staff 
carries out its responsibilities. 

The worker must not wilfully interfere with or misuse anything provided 
timfor die Act for securing the health, safety or welfare mose enmioyed. 
WhiM such thin^ are provided for securing his own health and san^, he 
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is Kouired to use them. No one onployed anfwhere under the Act datSl 
snlfully wd without reascmable cause or wjective do anything tikelv to g^ve 
risk to himself or others. Many wilful acts which have led to accioent have 
been done as a result of a reasonable cause or objective, but without know- 
ledge or appreciation of the possible consequences. 

Part II . — ^This Part deals entirely with matters of administration of the 
htetory inspectorate and servants of County and District Councils who have 
duties to perform under the Factories Act, and who, ip this Part, are given 
the same powers of entry into a factory and protection from obstruction in 
the course of their duties (section 128 (5)) as arc Factory Inspectors (section 123). 

Arising out of these powers of entry and interrogation, etc., it is interesting 
to note that any official acting for the local authority is not allowed to disclose 
to anyone any information he obtained within a factory concerning any manu- 
facturing process or trade secret, other than any disclosure necessary in die 
performance of his duties, under pain of a fine of J[ioo or three months’ 
unprisonment. Factory Inspectors arc probably bound to a similar extent 
to secrecy, but this is not made clear as subsection (6), section 128, refers to 
those Local Authority Inspectors operating under subsection (5) of the same 
section, and section 128 (3) and (4) do not clarify the point. 

The main points of interest in this Part arise out of the powers of the 
Inspector (Factory Department or Local Authority) who might visit your 
premises. He may call for entry at all reasonable times by day or night, i.e. 
any time; in fact, if he has reasonable cause (possibly information forwarded 
to him) to believe that anyone is working wi^n, he can require any person 
he finds within a factory to give him all the information he can concerning 
the identity of the occupier and examine alone or in the presence of odiers, as 
he wills, any person in a factory or those he has good grounds to believe 
worked there within the previous two months, or any young persons in the 
occupations dealt with in section 98 (i). 

He may require any person he rightly interrogates to sign a declaration 
•f truth relating to the information given by that person. 

Any person can refuse to answer any question by, or withhold any 
information from, an Inspector which would tend to charge himself wim 
an offence. 

The Inspector’s right of entry must not be denied nor obstructed. Re- 
quest for the production of his certificate of appointment to be shown to the 
occupier cm: a jperson hdding a responsible poation in tibe management of 
the factory before entry is no “ obstruction ” if carried out promptly, par- 
ticularly when in the case of the first visit of an Inspector. In practice, the 
Inspectors within a district become known to factory personnel, commis- 
akmaires, etc., and entry is effected without any delay. 

Part iz. — Offences, penalties and legal proceedings gr^ you in the 
heading of this Part. What, in the form <x a genem guide, does it sdl 
amount to? 
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Except in tliose few cases and circumstances where the Act places responih 
inlity on othors (the owner of premises or person employed, etc.), the occupier 
is guilty an offence in every event in which a contravention of any provinon 
of the Act, or Regulations or Orders made under the Act, occurs. 

If an occupier has availed himself of any special exception provided for 
and does not keep to the conditions applying to the particular exception, hr 
commits an offence. 

When any contravention affects the working conditions of more than o^ 
person — for example, a number of similar machines each with an operati 
and each similarly without necessary guards, or unsafe access by wnich 
number of peisons have to reach their place of work — ^an offence occurs : 
respect of each employee jeopardised by the non-compliance with the Act^ 
Regulation or Order, as may to the case. 

In the case of a company being the occupier, any Director, Manager, 
Secretary, or other official of the company can be charged with any offence 
as above, if the offence was committed with their consent, connivance, or out 
of their n^lect. 

The offences are criminal offences and are each tried in the first instance 
in a Police Court The general liability on conviction for an offence under 
the Act is and per day if the offence continues after conviction. 
Ihe court may naakc an Order designed to remedy the condition which was 
the subject of conviction. 

Should any person be killed or suffer bodily injury arising out of a 
contravention, a fine of up to /loo may be imposed on the occupier or owner 
of the factory, irrespective of any other penalty. No liability to a fine exists 
if the death or injury arises out of a condition which was the subject <rf a 
prosecution resulting in dismissal prior to the death or injury. 

If a young person is employed under conditions which do not comfJy 
with the Act and to his or her parents’ knowledge and with their consent, then 
the parent is liable to a fine of up to 

A fine of up to £100 or three months’ imprisonment may follow any act 
of forging a certificate, making a false entry or a false declaration. 

Vfc^ere the actual offender is not the occupier or owner, though the latter 
is liable, that actual offender is guilty of the offence and liable to a like fine 
as if he were the occupier. 

An occupier-owner can by showing that he used all due diligence to 
Oiforce the provisions of the Act or Regulations, and can show tl&t some 
other person did in fact commit the offence, free himself itom liability and 
bring about the conviction of the other person. 

An Inspector may also proceed against some person other than the occupier 
or owner. The owner or hirer of a machine may be charged with an offence 
instead oi the occupier where the machine in respect of which an offence has 
been committed is situated in a factory and the person employed at or rixxit 
the madtine is in the service of the owner or hirer oi the maoiine. 



